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vourable circumstances tkan we were, for the purposes 
of candid and calm observation. One of the most re- 
markable and extensive revivals ever known had passed 
over this people : it was sufficiently remote (o mark the 
reaction which might attend it ; and it was sufficiently- 
near to be assured of its character and its history. My 
notices, though not wholly, will be mostly governed by 
either a silent or expressed reference to it. 

I believe it is now well understood that the term Re- 
vival has become conventional, and that it describes the 
fact, that within a limited and comparatively short pe- 
riod, a church is greatly renovated in pions feeling, and 
a considerable accession kg made to it from the clas- 
ses of the formal and ungodly. Usually there is a 
previous slate of spiritual depression amongst the reli- 
gious people ; and of irreligion and increasing wicked- 
ness in the neighbourhood. The minister, perhaps, and 
some few Christiana, in llie recollection of better days, 
lay ii to heart. They converse of it ; they agree to sub- 
mit it to prayer ; they influence others ; other means are 
adopted i and in proportioa to the diligent and wise ns* 
of just and scriptural methods, is the blessing. 

I feel that these simple remarks, without designing it, 
have nearly disposed of what has been deemed the mys- 
teriousnesB of this subject ; but I must endeavour to 
place it in other lights, and surround it with more exact 
infonnation. You are ready to ask, how it happens, if 
true religion is to advance, that it advances in this parti- 
cular form? My reply is twofold; first, that they ex- 
pect it, and, secondly, that they labour for it, in this 

First, The^ espect it. All who have some acquaint- 
ance with human nature, will easily perceive how 
greatly this must contribute to the end. Man, under re- 
ligious influence, is still a free agent, and the influence 
that governs him takes its form from the current through 
which it flows. Suppose two persons to be equally ear- 
nest for their salvation, and the one to have become so 
under the ministry of Whitefield, and the other under 



tbxt of Wesley. The lileliliood is, that Ihe disciple of 
Wesley would pat ool with hit convetsion some phyii- 
cal expressions, because Wesley made them a test of 
conveision ; while the disciple of Whitflfleld would show 
no such signs, becaoae they were not demanded. 

These expectations ue created partly by habit, and 
partly by cirdimstances. Their habits are entirely on 
this s^de. They hare not to acquire a taste fonavirals ; 
Iheii difficulty would be to destroy it. They are mostly 
the children of revivals ; their churches hare been most- 
ly raised or nourished in revivals ; iheir whole history, 
and that of their country, is greatly the history of rei^- 
vals. Their seasons of revival are only a variation on 
the approved and constant practice of ihetr pil^im fa- 
thers. They had, if Presbyterians, their four-day sacra- 
ments, which were protracted meeting ; and, if Puri- 
tans, their solemn seasons of fasting and prayer, which 
were usually, in the highest sense, periods of revival. 
While, therefore, a revival, exactly after their type, would 
be deemed a novelty in a chuicb. with us ; with them, a 
ohurch that knew no revival would be the exception IVom 
the rule. Custom, then, which is second nature, feeds 
their expectation. 

Then, their circtimatances are favourable to these ex- 
|>Bcttti(ni3 ; and in several ways. Sympathy is no in- 
considerable agent in a revival i and sympathy has freer 
play with them than with most. They have fewer lines 
of distinction in society ; and those few are much faint- 
er ; so that there is tat less difficulty in coming together. 
And even the distinctions which do exist, are often 
deemed invidious and hateful ; so that those who are, 
by any circumstance, distinguished, are glad of an occa- 
sion to place themselves on a common footing. In con- 
sequence, the churches and the classes which compose 
them, have more association. What is done in one is 
quickly known to all ; and the report of a revival at New 
York will vibrate, till it reaches Cincinnati ; and the 
churches ihwe, true to the fellow-feeling, will desire to 
possess its counterpart. 
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Especially, the circumstance of the people are thos6 
of aniform and great emergency. With a population 
advancing at the rate of one thousand a day, and a large 
part of this increase of unpromising character, the church 
would soon be oyerwhelmed, if she did not ncuike some 
extraordinary efforts for her proportionate advancement. 
Then, the great passion of this people, in these buoyant 
and progressive circumstances, is hope; you might 
sooner destroy thought and action than depress them. 
But when this hope is found in alliance with religious 
character, it becomes christian hope ; and animates the 
christian community as it does the commercial com- 
munity, to high endeavour and irrepressible exertion. 

This conducts me to the remaining portion of the ex- 
planation, which is, that they labour for the revivals 
they expect. As far as I could learn, this is uniformly 
the case. I know of no individual who would expect a 
revival independent of means ; and I know of no church 
which has enjoyed a revival without the use of means ; 
The means may be proximate or remote, more or less 
apparent, but always they do exist. Undoubtedly the 
most delightful change might happen, by a special com- 
munication of grace, without the intervention of any 
means; but I am now speaking only to the fact; and 
after carefully obtaining extensive information on the 
subject, I am prepared to say, that I know of no case in 
which means have not been employed. 
■ There were, indeed, some cases which were reported 
to me before I visited the country, and some, also, while 
there, that were spoken of as unconnected with all 
means to the end. But I am now satisfied that the par- 
ties making such statements had too limited conceptions 
of the order of means ; and, led away by the natural love 
of the marvellous, reported things to have happened 
without an instrumentality, when, in truth, it was only 
an instrumentality which they were too short-sighted to 
discern. It has been represented, for instance, that some 
revivals have begun quite suddenly, and before any 
means had been adopted to the end ; an4 even when ez« 




e unf&voura.ble. That, in 
- has been iskea by surprise ; and 
a revival has eprung up when tbe whole design of hia 
frigid discourse was lo keep it dawn. Bui dd looking 
into these cases, it in found that less visible, though n<A 
less poteatgBieans have worked in tke iasue. Ina choteh 
•o influeBced, there has, perhaps, been a nlutarf seiiM 
«f its depressed stale resting upon it, and a desire for 
change ; or there has been a. sliiluii^ revival In a neigb- 
fcburing lown, which has swakened eipeclation lo the 
event; or the papers, which they read in abundance, 
may have reported revivals at a disTaoce, and thus have 
impressed some with desire and prayer for (he lilce ad- 
vantages. And in the instance of the good minister, 
who was labouring to cool down his people, is it not evi- 
dence that he thought them predisposed to catch at the 
flame ; and if this waa their, state is it dif&culi for any 
one, who is conversant with the human heart, to per- 
, that the course he look was the very means to 
bring on an explosion? ' 

These means, then, which imply a preparedneas of 
mind, are always acting, with more or less force, on this 
people; and they are of the first consideration. They 
place them, in regard to ibo more oslensibJe means, in 
the relation of conductors to the electric fire ; while, 
without this readiness for excitement, the ordinary means 
might he u^ed and repelled. Frequently it has hap- 
pened, and does happen, -herefoce, thai the mere notice, 
that a revival has occurred in the vicinity, or that a re- 
^vival preacher ia about to visit the town, supervena* a 
on the one part, and a hostile combination to re- 
n the other 

3 may dispose of what is anomalous. 
Sut the general rule is, thai, with whatever causation 
e may be, at first, connected, an approved 
revival advances in the regular use of regular means j 
and that its advancement is mostly in proportion lo the 
discreet, humble, and persevering use of those means. 
Tou will eipect that I should glance at them. 
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1. I would name the preaching of the gospel vnth 
earnestness and fidelity. It is generally admitted, that 
the momentous truths which concern our salvation are 
made very prominent in these periods of extraordinary 
effort ; and that on this circumstance the soundness of a 
revivalr greatly depends. The sovereignty of Gk)d ; his 
righteousness, in condemning the world for sin ; and his 
free election of any to eternal life. The holiness, the 
spirituality, and the infiexihility of the moral law ; the 
entire alienation of the heart from Gk)d \ the complete 
obligation of the sinner, as a moral agent, to repent and 
do all that God requires, without delay ; his voluntary 
and inexcusable disobedience, and his certain rejection 
of the gospel, till his heart is subdued by Divine influ- 
ence ; his need of an infinite Saviour, to make atone- 
ment for his sin, and an infinite Sanctifier, to renovate 
him in the love of God ; and his entire dependence on 
Divine grace to accept, and justify, and save him. These 
are the truths which are then delivered with life, . and 
carry life to the soul. 

The preaching exercises, at such a time, are morefre-' 
qiunt than is usual. Their occurrence is suggested by 
convenience and necessity. The extra services are 
taken, perhaps, on one or two evenings of the week, or 
other parts of the day, as may suit the attendants. Some- 
times a whole day, or more, in connexion with the Sab- 
bath, is set apart for the purpose ; and, in that case, it 
would receive the modem appellation of a protracted 
meeting. 

2. Visitations. These frequently take the lead; as 
you will remember they did in the case of Morriston, in 
revivals. The pastor ; or the pastor and a brother mini- 
ster ; or a pastor with his elders ; or the elders, two and 
two, acting under his arrangements ; are usually the per- 
sons making these domiciliary visits. They are short, 
serious, and devotional, and are kept to the single object 
they have before them. 

3. Special Meetings for Prayer, — They are regula- 
ted by the call there is for them; and are often attended 
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by fasting. They are, when rightly used, the soul of 
revivals, and animate all the services. The hand of 
God has, by them, been most directly acknowledged ; 
the offence of man most freely confessed ; and the bless- 
ing that Was devoutly sought, was abundantly granted. 

4. Conference or Inquiry Meetings. — These are in- 
stituted, for those persons who have become anxiously 
concerned for their salvation j and who need the more 
exact guidance and encouragement, which discreet con- 
versation can best supply. The pastor, with assistance, 
if the numbers require, passes amongst the inquirers, 
and in an under voice, invites them, in turn, to express 
their state of mind, and seeks to advise them in their 
difficulties. Exhortations and prayers are connected 
with these exercises. These meetings are oftea contin- 
ued beyond the period of revival, and are carefully used 
in favour of young converts, that they may be confirme4 
in the faith and experience of the Christian life. 

The instruction, which is regularly given in the. Sab- 
bath schools and in Bible classes, should, though not of 
a periodical character, be considered as contributing, in 
an important degree, to a sound and extensive revival. 
The young persons, who have been thus trained in reli- 
gious knowledge, are in a state of preparation to admit 
and feel the power of the truth ; and when they are 
placed in new circumstances in relation to it, and it is 
applied with unwonted force to the conscience, it is 
usoally with the happiest result. Their previous knot^ 
ledge facilitates the introduction of life, and regulattts it 
when introduced. The first rush of living feeling «rver 
the heart is controlled by an informed understanding 
They ^Ye the more sure and pleasing evidence of con- 
version at the time; and are expected most to adorn 
their profession afterwards. 

Still, perhaps, in the diligent use of these means, you 
are at a loss to accoun^ for the great effects, which are 
common to these seasons of revivification. Let me ex- 
plain it in some measure. 

1. The^e periods ar« looked to as the great seasons of 
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ingathering ; and from tliis circumstance, the crdinary 
additions to the church are less, and the periodical addi- 
tions greater. In a reriraL a great portion of the church 
may have been recovered from what ihev deem a state 
of declension, and these are frequently numbered amongst 
the fruits of revivals. Very many hare, perhaps, wait- 
ed for a revival, to adopt an open profession, or to make 
a full surrender of themselves to the Saviour. So that 
these accessions are much larger at one time than is 
usual ; though their average of increase may not surpass 
that of our healthy and prosperous churches. 

2. Then, the mere enumeration of the approved means, 
does not supply you with a just idea of the use that is 
actually made of them. It is the spirit cf the occasion, 
which gives it its character and success. Life pervades 
every thing. The people are aiscd above the ordinary 
level of existence ; the mind, the imagination, the pas- 
sions, are all wound up for unusual action. The very 
notice of a revival awajbens every one. Some look to it 
with joy, as the day of their salvation -, others shrink 
from it with fear and trembling, lest the contagion should 
touch them, and with the apprehension that it will ; and 
others band themselves together, and resolve to shut 
their eyes, and stop their ears, and harden their hearts, 
lest they should see, and hear, and repent, and be saved. 
None are indifferent — none are unmoved. You will, at 
once, see that this oficrs a fine field for Christian ser- 
vice. Usually, our great foe is Insensibility ; but he is 
the first victim in a revival. 

The way in which the means are used is surprising. 
All who, in this state of high excitement, have come un- 
der the influence of the truth, are ready for extraordinary 
action. For the period, but one object is before them, 
and it j>o»»c$9e§ them. They have found mercy, and 
they thirst to bestow it ; they have dishonoured God, 
and they thirst to glorify him. They become missiona- 
ries for the time ; and they move about in their families 
and their connexions, warning, teaching, and entreating, 
with tears, that they would be reconciled and saved. 
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The services of the sanctuary are imbued with this 
" healthful spirit of grace." In the psalmody, the pray- 
ers, the preaching, there is life. There is a reality and 
a soleinnity in every thing, which is itself a means of 
conversion ; and which, if the ungodly shall witness, 
the .probability is, that he will be "convinced of all, and 
fall down and worship Gk)d." The ministry, at this 
time, has an uncommon degree of simplicity, decision, 
and pwifency, about it ; and of this the ministers are 
fully aware. On one occasion, on hearing a sermon, 
which was good as a composition, but not efficient, I 
remarked, "Would this da in a revival ?" The answer 
was, " Oh, we dbn't preach so in revivals." On another 
occasion, when I \M reason to complain of some flat and 
fine singing, I obserted to a txrother minister, that it waa 
enough to extingiush a revival ; the reply was, " Oh, 
that is not the way we sing in our revivals." I have 
nothing to do just now with this admitted difference, ex- 
cept as a cause working to a given result. 

3. There is yet one other particular which may assist 
you to comprehend this important subject. In the ap- 
plication of the means used at these periods, great efforts 
are made to bring them to bear on the negligent and irreli- 
gious portions of the community. These classes are visit- 
ed without scruple ; sermons are delivered, and prayer 
meetings are held, expressly for their benefit ; notices are 
given of these services, and they are canvassed by pious 
and zealous persons for their attendance, as they might 
be for their votes at an election. Tracts and books are 
lent ; and if the first or second application fails, it is not 
the last ; so that by " violence" those are frequently 
brought to the church who were never brought before. 
At Cincinnati, in the late revival, this was frequently 
done, and with the greatest success. On one occasion, 
a sermon was delivered to the young men of the town 5 
and by these efforts *the church was completely filled 
with this class of persons. The christian community, 
accustoihed to assemble there, finding that their places 
were wanted, retired to another place, and continued in 
2* 
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prayer, that the address made to them might be success- 
foL Such methods as these will account to you for 
that measure of increase which is conimon in reriyals, 
and which would not be possible, if the effort were 
limited to the congregaticm. 

This brief description will unfold to you, though im- 
perfectly, what may be denominated the approved revi- 
vals of this country ; and I presume that, as a matter of 
detail, there is nothing that can meet your judgment 
offensively. Before I pass to other views of the same 
subject, I am desirous of confirming and illustrating this 
statement by some considerable extracts from "The 
Narrative of the late Revival in the Presbytery of GJe- 
neva, in the State oi New York." It is one of the most 
satisfactory accounts with which I have met ; it' can be en- 
tirely relied on ; and it is the more important, as it arises 
in a district where much, and perhaps just complaint, 
has rested : — 

" The year past has been, to the churches within our 
bounds, emphatically a year of the right hand of the 
Most High. In no year, since the settlement of our 
country, have we witnessed so many and such ■ signal 
triumphs of the Redeemer's cause ; or recorded so large 
an accession to the number of his professed followers, 
as the year which we are now to review. All our 
churches, which have enjoyed the stated means of 
grace, have been visited with revivals during the past 
year. 

" The first special indication of a work of grace ap- 
peared in Geneva, early in the month of June, 1830 ; 
and the first subjects of it were members of the. Female 
Seminary. At the close of the first week, after the at- 
tention became general, eight or ten were rejoicing in 
hope, and an unusual seriousness p erva de d the minds of 
all. A weekly meeting was appointed, for personal 
conversation with those who were inquiring; another 
for thpse who were indulging a recent hope ; and a sea- 
ton of prayer was observed, at the same time, by a small 
number of the church. Others, not connected with the 
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seminary, soon became interested in the work; and 
though it was not powerful nor general, it continued, 
with various degrees of interest, through the summer 
and fall: every week furnishing some ne'.v cases of 
hopeful conversion to God. Several seasons of prayer 
and religious conference were observed by the church, 
which were generally well attended, and apparently 
happy in their results; yet the members generally did 
not take that deep interest in the work which they ought 
to have felt, and which might have been expected. The 
revival, however, continued slowly, but steadily, to ad- 
vance until December, when the number of hopeful 
eonverts amounted to more than forty." 

"'< From the middle of January until near the last of 
March, the number of eoarersions was from twelve to 
twenty in a week; baf^ notwithstanding the power of 
the work, no irregokritiM were witnessed, no crying out 
in public worship, no koisteioas expressions of joy, no 
audible sighing or groaning, and, indeed, little else than 
the natural expressions of a fDol deeply impressed with 
its gtnlt, or calmly reposing, by faith, upon the Lord 
iHiat Christ. From the last of March until the first of 
Maf, the work was less powerful; though no week 
fnased without witnessing some new cases of conver- 
sion. It was about one year from the time of its com- 
mencement before it entirely subsided. The whole 
number, who have expressed a hope of jrenewing grace, 
is about two hundred and seventy ; of these, forty or 
fifty were members of the Female Seminary, most of 
whom, residing in other places, did not unite with the 
church in <3reneTn. ■ The number who have united with 
the Presbyterian church is more than' two hundred, 
making the wbdA number of the church, at the present 
time, five hundred and ifty-one. 

^^ The meonr Aat have been most blessed in the pro* 
gress of the wlaik, have been the preaching of the gos- 
pel on the Sabbath, and at the stated lectures, and the 
ordinary performance of parochial duty ; to which may 
be added, special meetings for prayer and religious in- 
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tercourse. The course of weekly labour has been, three 
services on the Sabbath ; a meeting for inquiry, and an- 
other for prayer, on Monday evening ; a service, address- 
ed, more particularly, to the unawakened, on Tuesday 
evening ; social prayer meetings in different sections of 
the village, and lectures in the more distant neighbour- 
hoods, on Wednesday evening ; the Bible class, follow- 
ed by a season of prayer, on Thursday evening; a 
meeting for the instruction of the young converts, and 
another for prayer, on Friday evening ; and on Satur- 
day evening, a prayer meeting for a special blessing 
upon the labours of the Sabbath. The day was princi- 
pally employed in visiting from house to house. The 
meeting of young converts was one of peculiar interest. 
Its object was intiruction in the leading evideneiM of 
Christian experience and the practical duties of fSim 
Christian life: not only to guard young Clnistiajiui 
against self-deception, but to imbue their minds witli re- 
ligious truth, to instruct them in doctrinal knowledge, 
and thus to lay a broad, and deep, and permanent foun- 
dation of Christian character. This service has uni- 
formly been performed by a clergyman, and is still con- 
tinued. 

'^ To these general means may be added, the personal 
exertions of many members of the church, and of the 
young converts, generally in a way of individual influ- 
ence. This influence was exerted, not in the public 
meeting, but in the private interview. The young con- 
verts did not become exhorters, nor arrogate to them- 
selves the prerogatives of teachers ; but testified their 
interest in the cause, by their personal exertions to bring 
others to a knowledge of the truth. A protracted meet- 
ing, of three days' continuance, was held about the mid- 
dle of April. The services were ably conducted and 
well attended, and the interest, for the time, was consi- 
derable ; but, so far as the conversion of souls is con- 
cerned, the permanent results, if any, were very small. 
It is now more than a year and a half since this work 
oommenced^ and from eight to ten months since, the 



greater portion of its fruits woe gathered in, and, thus 
far, the subjects generally appear well. In the admis* 
sion of members to the churdi, it has been a general 
rule for the pastor and some of the elders to acquaint 
themselves, by personal interview, with the case of each 
individual previous to his examination by the session. 
In all cases, several weeks, and, in most cases, from two 
to three months, have elapsed, after they experienced 
hope, before they were admitted to the church. All have 
been publicly propounded, and have been received in the 
presence of. the congregation. In testimony of the in- 
creased interest which has been excited in the cause oC 
Christy U may be observed, that the appropriations for le- 
ligio«Vl charity have been nearly doubled the last year. 
TIm ehorchnow sustains one foreign missionary, at an 
iOrptae of six hundred and sixty-six dollars; thirteen 
Ii0in0 laiasionaries, at one hundred dollars each ; nine 
seholarships, of the American Education Society, at se- 
renty-five dollars each ; which, in addition to the appro- 
priations for the Bible, Tract, Sabbath School, and other 
objects of benevolence, amounts to more than forty-Jive 
hundred dollars the past year. 

^^ The present state of religion is, in some respects, 
quite interesting ; several conversions have recently oc- 
curred, though- there is not properly a revival. The pub- 
lic services are well attended ; entire harmony of senti- 
ment and feeling prevails in the church ; the Sabbath 
School has about three hundred members, and the seve- 
ral Temperance Societies in the town more than eleven 
hundred. Four or five young men have commenced 
study, with a view to the ministry. The Female Semir 
nary is flourishing, and several hopeful conversions have 
occurred recently among the pupils. A Manual Labour 
School has been opened in Geneva, with peculiarly fa- 
vourable prospects. It has now between sixty and seven- 
ty members ; about forty of whom may be regarded as 
the fruits of the late revivals, and are in a course of pre- 
paration for the gospel ministry. Most of the young 
men sustain themselves at an expense not exceeding 
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from fifty to seventy-fiye cents per week , and facilities 
are afforded them to earn, by their own labour, more 
than sufficient to defray this expense. The Lyceum is 
not a theological nor a collegiate institution, but strictly 
a preparatory school, designed to fit young men for an 
advanced standing in college, or for the counting-room, 
or for any other situation m which ia thorough, systema- 
tic, and practical education is required. It proinises re- 
sults highly interesting to the church of Christ." 

" Early in February a favourable state of religious 
feeling began to be apparent in Penn-Yan. Several 
days of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, were observed ; 
and the church renewed their covenant with God and 
each other. One individual before the first fast, and two 
soon after, gave evidence of a change of heart. The 
next week an inquiry meeting was appointed, at which 
ten or twelve persons were found anxious for their sal- 
vation. 

" The meeting for inquiry was continued weekly, and 
meetings for prayer and religious instruction were attend- 
ed almost every evening. The meetings for prayer 
were, for the most part, strictly prayer meetings. Some- 
times a word of exhortation, or a hymn pf praise, occu- 
pied a moment between the prayers; but usually the 
meetings which were appointed for prayer were employ- 
ed chiefly in that exercise. The work continued with 
undiminished interest till the opening of the spring, 
when, by the pressure of worldly business, it began ob- 
viously to decline. At this thne a protracted meeting of 
four days' continuance was tried with happy efiect 
Ten or twelve were added to the number of hopeful 
converts as the result of this meeting; and a much 
larger number from neighbouring congregations profess- 
ed to have been bom again. 

'^ The services of the protracted meeting were a sea- 
son of prayier at san-rise, three sermons each day, and a 
meeting of inquiry, and another for prayer, at the close 
of the second service. Prayer meetings were also at- 
tended in smaller circles in different places in the vil- 
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hge. During this meeting, and through the whole rev^- 
Tal, all the services have been characterized by perfect 
order and regularity, both as to time and manner. 
No public meetings have been continued after nine 
o'clock in the eyening. In the instructions that hare 
been given to the young converts, great care has been 
taken to guard them, if possible, against trusting in a 
false hope. Many, whose hope . at first was strong and 
sanguine, were, on being instructed in the nature and 
evidences of a change of heart, induced to relinquish 
their hope entirely, and have since given conclusive evi- 
dence that it was at first but a delusion. This course of 
instruction and personal examination has, in all cases, 
been previous to their presenting themselves for admis- 
sion to the church. The number received to the chareh 
is 123, and there are, probably, twenty more who will 
unite at a suitable time. The work, in all its leading 
features has been of a most precious character. While 
members of the church have been active and engaged, 
they appear to have manifested a deep sense of their de- 
pendence and unwo'rthinetB. in the early stages of the 
work, and while the church teemed relying on an arm 
of flesh, a desire was ezpreaeed by tome to call in the 
aid of some itinerant evangelitt^ and that a course of 
measures might be introduced, which had been said to 
have been employed with succest in other places. But 
the people of God were soon broaght to see and to feel 
that in Grod alone was their hope, and ng wish was after- 
wards expressed for any other means than the means of 
God's own apfk)intment, nor any other aid than the aid 
of the Holy Spirit ; and, with fhe exception of a morn- 
ing prayer meeting, they enjoyed neither in preaching, 
nor measures, nor manner, nor means, of any kind, any 
thing, difierent from what has been common in the 
churches for many years. 

^'When we compare the present condition of this 
congregation with what it was six years ago, the change 
is surprising. Then but one family, where prayers were 
regularly attended, was found in the whole village ; but 
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one man, except the minister, to lead in a public prayer 
meeting; no Sabl>ath school, no religious association of 
any kind, except a small female prayer meeting, and the 
church was then ^ small and scattered, that twenty-five 
could hardly be collected. Now there are more than 
fifty praying ifomilies ; more than fifty who can lead, in 
an acceptable and edifying manner, in public prayer; a 
flourishing Sabbath school ; an auxiliary to almost every 
benevolent society in the land ; and a church of more 
than 200 members. The church is happily united in 
sentiment and measures, and the various objects of 
christian beneyolence are sustained with increased in- 
terest and efficiency. In September, 1831, the pastor 
relinquished the charge of the congregation, being called, 
in the providence of God, to another department of 
christian labour. The church have, with entire unani- 
mity, elected another pastor, and have the prospect of 
soon enjoying again the privileges of a settled minis- 
try. 

" The state of religion began to assume a more inter- 
esting aspect in Seneca Falls early in the autumn of 
1830. For two or three years previous to this, the pros- 
pect had been gloomy in an unusual degree. Several per- 
plexing cases of discipline had occurred, one after another, 
in rapid succession, till it seemed as if the very founda- 
tion was parting asunder, and the whole fabric crumbling 
down. But even then there was praying and weeping 
in secret places. Some there were who even then could 
look through the darkness and the storm, and could 
lay hold upon the promises of Grod. A female prayer 
meeting, the monthly concert, and some other meetings, 
called together a few constant souls, who knew where 
their strength lay, and there they were strong in the 
Lord. 

" For a year or moie previous to the close of 1830, 
favourable appearances had been witnessed, and some 
hopeful conversions had occurred. An increasing sense 
of the necessity of a revival was manifested on the part 
of Christians, and a kind of expectation was entertain- 
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ed by some, that ^ blessing was in itore, tad would 
be bestowed soon. A general impreuian preTaiied that 
something must be done, and done soon. At an even- 
ing prayer meeting, it was proposed that each Christian 
present should engage to converse faithfully with at least 
one impenitent sinner the next day, and several engaged 
to do it. The result was manifestly favourable. Some 
time in December, at a little prayer meeting, an unusual 
spirit of prayer, an earnest wrestling of the soul with* 
God, was manifest. Towards the close of the meeting, 
a request was made to the impenitent who were present, 
and who desired an interest in the prayers of God's peo- 
ple, to signify it by rising. Five or six arose. This 
was the first public expression of anxiety on the part of 
the impenitent. A general visitation of the congrega- 
tion was now commenced, and many were found anx- 
iously concerned for their souls. The meetings became 
crowded, attentive, and solemn. On one occasion, near 
the close of the evening service, it was proposed to such 
as were resolved to submit to God that night, to signify 
it by rising ; seven arose, and all but one were the next 
morning rejoicing in hope, and that one embraced a hope 
soon after. The same experiment was tried two or three 
times afterwards, but not with the same success. It 
was, upon mature consideration, judged more safe, and 
more in accordance with apostolic usage, to press upon 
sinners the duty of immediate submission, and to do it 
without delay ; to surrender themselves at once to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and leave it there. Meetings for the 
anxious inquiries, conducted in the usual way, were at- 
tended with very favourable results. These meetings 
were evidently much blessed. The work soon extended 
to other parts of the town, where frequent meetihgs 
were held, and the same general course of measures 
pursued. The work oontinued through the winter, and 
resulted in the addition of one hmidred and twenty- 
seven to the church. 

" In April, a protracted meeting of three days' con- 
tinuance was attended, it is thought, with some good 
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fruits. The preaching was designed to urge upon sin- 
ners the duty and the reasonableness of immediate re- 
pentance, and the renunciation of every self-justifying 
excuse. 'But,' says the pastor, 'I am afraid that the 
sovereign efficacy of Divine grace, and the' reason of its 
necessity, were presented with less frequency than I 
now think should have been done.' Though these 
truths were often exhibited, illustrated, and enforced with 
the greatest plainness, yet it is now believed that a still 
greater prominence should have been given them." 

The report, in closing its account of all the churches, 
concludes by the following observation : — 

** This work, in its general features, has not been es- 
sentially different from former revivals, except that it 
has been more powerful, more extensive, and has en- 
rolled among its subjects an unusual number who had 
been openly hostile to the truth. Less opposition has 
been manifested than is usual in revivals of so much 
power, and less, perhaps, than is usual has occurred in 
its progress, in which a captious, unbelieving world would 
find occasion to complain. The doctrines which have 
held a prominent place in the preaching generally, are 
ithe plain and huoibling doctrines of the orthodox faith ; 
the doctrines of our standards ; of the Reformation, and 
of the Bible. These have been exhibited, not as mat- 
ters of controversy or as problems, but as matters of fact 
and of faith. While sinners have been taught- to re- 
gard the depravity of their hearts as total, they have 
been also taught to regard it as consisting in ^eir own 
voluntary rebellion against Grod, 'whereby,' as our con- 
fession of faith expresses it, ' we are utterly indisposed 
to all good,' ' and wholly inclined to all evil.' Not the 
want of a power, but the want of an inclination to do 
the will of €k>d. The inability predicable of the sinner 
in his depraved condition has b^en represented, as the 
standards of our church very forcibly express it,, as an 
' inability of willj regarding the sinner as bound at all 
thoM to keep the whole law and to do the whole will 
of God. The doctrine of Divine sovereignty and Di- 
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vine decrees, the doctrine of election and effectual call- 
ing, of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, justification by 
faith, and the final perseverance of the saints, together 
with all those leading truths which have long been de- 
signated, by way of distinction, the * doctrines of grace,' 
have been constantly kept in view as the fundamental 
articles of the christian faith, and the only permanent 
foundation of christian character. 

" The labour generally has been performed by the pas- 
tors and stated ministers ; assisted in prayer meetings 
and parochial visiting by the elders and other members 
of the church. The young converts also have exerted 
an important influence, by personal conversation, ftnd in 
meetings for social prayer. It may be mentioned, as one 
distinguishing feature of this revival, that the converts 
generally seem to have imbibed, in an unusual degree, 
the spirit of missionaries. No sooner did they indulge 
a hope that they had themselves accepted the invitation 
to the marriage feast, than they were ready to go out 
into the highways and hedges, and compel others to 
come in^ that the house might be filled, and the table 
furnished with g|iests. In some instances the labour of 
itinerants was employed, but with few exceptions, with 
no very obvious success. Seldom, perhaps, has the case 
been known, in which God has so obviously honoured 
the means of his own appointment, in distinction from 
those of human invention, and the labours of a stated 
ministry in distinction from those of itinerant evange- 
lists, as in the revivals within our bounds. 

" The means which have been most commonly em- 
ployed and most obviously blessed in these revivals, 
have been, in general, no other than- the ordinary means 
of grace. In several of our churches protracted meetings 
were held ; in some instances with desirable results, but 
m others without any apparent effect, other than might 
be expected from the preaching of the word in other 
circumstances. In some places, the practice of calling 
out those who were awakened, at the close of public 
worship, to take what was called the * anxious- a^at.^ 
B2 
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was adopted. This practice was by no means general 
at« any period of the revival, and in some instances, 
where it was at first introduced, it was afterwards dis- 
continued, from a full conviction that so soon as it ceased 
to interest by its novelty, no beneficial results were ac- 
complished by it. In most of our congregations, the 
usual method of holding ' inquiring meetings,' for per- 
sonal conversation and instruction, has been found to 
secure the attendance of a much larger number ; to af- 
ford greater facilities for instruction suited to ^e condi- 
tion of each individual ; and to be, all things considered, 
the ^ more excellent way.' 

" The religious services generally have been ordetly, 
still, and solemn. Never 'interrupted by loud and bois- 
terous expressions, nor painful to the ear of piety by an 
irreverent and affected familiarity with sacred things. 
No quaint and questionable expedients have been resort- 
ed to for the purpose of effect ; no audible praying of 
females in promiscuous assemblies ; nothing, in short, 
in the way of means or measures, except as above spe- 
cified, which has not been common in conducting revi- 
vals of religion since the days of Edwards. From some 
of these remarks a few of our churches are to be except- 
ed. These churches, however, were, with, perhaps one 
exception, without pastors, and the innovations which 
have been made upon the ordinary modes of worship, 
have been introduced by itinerent preachers, who do not 
belong to this Presbytery. But few, if any, of these in- 
novations are now regarded as improvements, and facts 
have shown that generally, if not universally, the revi- 
vals have been most powerful, of the longest continu- 
ance, and most desirable in their results, in those places 
where there has been the least departure from the ordi- 
nary methods of conductilig revivals in the Presbyterian 
church." 
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LETTER XXX. 

Mt dear Friend, 

It would certainly be pleasant to me not to disturb 
the impression which the former ii^teresting statements 
will have made on your mind. But while it ia impossi- 
ble and unnecessary that I should present to you the 
whole material I have collected on this important subject, 
it is my first duty to see that what is stated shall be so 
equal and proportionate, as to give you a true opinion of 
the whole case. Already, perhaps, you will have won- 
dered that nothing objectionable has occurred ; since 
much that has previously reached you in other ways, has 
more or less of this character. The fact is, in this, as 
in other instances, that what is objectionable and extra- 
vagant wins notice; while what is excellent and ap- 
proved seeks the shade, and remains unknown. Revi- 
vals have often b^en used as advertisements. A feeble, 
or a vain man, doubtful of his standing, or thirsting for 
illegitimate distinction, has looked to a revival, as he 
would call it, as his instrument. In his case the bolder 
measure was the better ; he has committed himself to 
daring experiments, looked for hasty and dashing results, 
and has sent them, without delay, in dashing terms to 
the newspapers. Many of these statements have reach- 
ed, unhappily, this country, and have warped many 
minds from a calm and just opinion. Let me, however, 
assure you, that these occurrences are as much the cause 
of lamentation to the wise and humble of that land, as 
they can be to ourselves; and that to take up a judg- 
ment of the case before us from them alone, or chiefly, 
would be as unjust as to determine the character of reli- 
gion at home, by the extravagancies of Irvingism. 

Apart from these unworthy instances, it is to be ad- 
mitted, that a course of action in connexion with revi- 
vals has recently sprung up in many of the churches, 
which has created great division of opinion and feeling. 
3* 
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These practices have received the appellation of " New 
Measures," and they have the countenance of many in 
the leading denominations ; and of the ministers who 
use them, some are of c xcellent talent, and undoubted 
piety. The two measures by which they are chiefly 
marked, and for which they are n^ostly blamed or ap- 
plauded, are protracted meetings and anxious seats. 
The first of these, indeed, existed before, and the princi- 
ple of them enters into the nature of a revival ; but they 
existed under other names, and had a different character. 
In the earlier revivals, the meetings were made more 
frequent than ordinary, as the case seemed to require, 
and often a day would be entirely set apart for fasting 
and prayer. Sometimes a freer demand on time might 
become, from the interest of the occasion, desirable, and 
sometimes, where there was a predilection for the Scotch 
sacraments, or where the people, from being greatly 
scattered, found it very difficult to come together, four 
days, inclusive of the Sabbathj would be thus employed* 

But with the friends of the New Measures, the pro- 
tracted meeting does not arise out of the urgency of the 
case ; it is a component part of the system. It is, agree- 
ably to its name, rather one lengthened meeting, than a 
number of meetings admitting of intervals for worldly 
and social duties. It is seldom less than four days in 
duration, and is often run out to seven or more. 

Undoubtedly, the discreet use of the protracted meet- 
ing, by giving solemnity to a special occasion, by fixing 
the attention on one subject, and by causing the whole 
power of truth and sympathy to bear on the conscience 
and affections, may be attended with the most happy and 
striking results. But the evils of making it an essential 
part of a system appear to be, that an undue importance 
may be given to it at the expense of ordinary and stated 
means ; that the means supplied may be so far in ad* 
vance of the spirit to use them, as may abate, rather 
than improve desire, and end in weariness ; that' many 
excellent ministers, in meeting the claims of such a pe- 
riody will break down under them, as indeed they have 
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done, and be unfitted for their fair share of labour. Be- 
sides, where the length of the meeting becomea amongst 
the people the popular test of its excellence, there will 
be no bounds to this easy mode of competition. Already 
a seven- day meeting has a sound of reputation about it, 
which is denied to one of three or four days. Of course, 
empirical teachers have taken advantage of this impres- 
sion, and have outdone all oatdoihg. They have held, 
some of them, fourteen days ; some twenty-one ; and re- 
cently an attempt has been made to hold a forty days' 
meeting. This party then, if length be ezcjellence, has 
excelled all ; and has, moreover, the benefit of a number 
which is frequent in Scripture, and is associated with 
sacred recollections. As you might expect, long before 
the forty days were expired, all patience and all feeling 
were exhausted. The pastor whom he professed to as- 
sist, I was told on the best authority, sought to meet his 
congregation on the usual evening, for the usual service 
on the following week, and he could not get enough peo* 
pie together to compose a prayer meeting. 

The other measure which has been lately adopted, 
and which is, I believe, altogether new, has received the 
somewhat barbarous and canting denomination of ^'Anx- 
ious Seat." The practice is so styled from the rircum- 
stai^ce, that after a sermon which is supposed to hr*ve 
impressed the people, a seat, or seats, before the pulpit, 
and in the face of the congregation, is cleared, and per- 
sons willing to profess anxiety for their salvation or con- 
version to Grod, are challenged to come forward, and to 
us.e them for that purpose. They are then jgaade mostly 
the subjects of particular address and supplfeation. 

Now I have, on several occasions, seen this practised, 
and have carefully sought information relative to it from 
its friends and its foes. I can readily believe that the 
employment of it may have been attended with decided 
evidence of usefulness in many cases. And I can as 
readily understand that a pious minister, truly awake to 
the importance of his work, and weary of the delay and 
indecision of many who wait on his ministry, may hayei 
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from the best intentions, ventured on such a measure, 
rather than to stand in perpetual doubt of those he pants 
to save. Besides this, I well know, that a congregation 
may be brought to a certain state of feeling. whic|;i may 
authorize some special movement on the part of a pas- 
tor, who finds Jbimself in exact sympathy with them, 
and which nothing cOuld justify under other circum- 
stances ; and In such an untried and affecting situation, 
should his earnestness commit him' to some indiscretion, 
it would be any thing but marvellous. Yet, after the 
best consideration of the subject, and the fullest admis- 
sions in its behalf, it does appear to me, and is, I be- 
lieve, appearing to many who have tried it, to be, as a 
measure of action, unwise and unsafe. 

1. In the first place, I am disposed to submit, that we 
have no right to establish such measures. It is certain- 
ly not an apostolic method. It is not within the limits 
of our commission. It is our duty^to urge the authority 
of Christ on the conscience, and to insist on an entire 
Bub^iission to it ; but, as I conceive, we have no right 
to make thils particular movement the visible test of that 
submission. It is an undue encroachment on the rights 
of a congregation assembling on the authority of Christ, 
jhd professedly for his worship ; and there is no reason 
why they should obey such a call to show their disci- 
pleship. 

2. It is a bad auxiliary to the success of the ministry. 
That some good may arise from it, is not denied ; this 
may be predicated of the worst things. Its general ten- 
dency is not to support the efiect of the preached word, 
if it is wisely adininistered. Where it is introduced as 
a noveltfi there is, indeed, excitement enough ; but it is 
of the wrong complexion. I have seen a whole congre- 
gation moved by it ; but their attention has been with- 
drawn from themselves to others ; or from what was spi- 
ritual in themselves to an overt action of no importance 
^y way to their welfare. The question has then been 
amongst the people, "Will any go? Will ihey go? 
Slitll IgoT^ Questions which many are glad to enter- 
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tain, as a diversion to the conscience, from more serious 
and inward inquiry. 

3. Then, as an evidence of character, it is certainly 
among the worst that can well be employed. It is a 
measure highly inviting to the ignorant, the vain, and 
the self-conceited.; and it is equally repulsive and diffi- 
cult to the timid, the modest, and reflective. I can 
hardly conceive of a delicate and well-educated young 
female, being able to meet such a demand in the face of 
a large congregation, unless she regards it as a duty to 
Christ, and a term of her salvation ; and then, in obey- 
ing, she does violence to those feelings, which are the 
safeguard and the beauty of her character. I have seen 
such young persons shrink and shudder at the call, 
through modesty, and then comply through fear; and, 
when complying, writhing from distress under hysterical 
tortures. But who has a right to exact all this amount 
of suffering ? And is it not the worse, if it is not only 
unnecessary, but prejudicial, to the end proposed, by 
diverting the attention to a bodily service, from what 
alone is of acknowledged importance? 

4. Lei me again observe, that where it is used as an 
evidence of state, it is likely to lead to hazardous and 
precipitate conclusions. I know that many ministers 
are very guarded on this subject ; but with this caution 
it is difficult to prevent the anxious inquirer from regard- 
ing it, and similar signs, as evidences of condition. And 
in many instances, especially among the Methodist de- 
nomination, the anxious seat, or the altar, and the acts 
of rising or kneeling, are in reality, if not with formal 
design, madie terms of state. They are used, too, not 
only to express the reality of awakened concern | but as 
tests of having " submitted to Christ," " found hope," 
and of being " true converts." Such notices as the fol- 
lowing are common in the several religious papers: — 

'^ Last Sabbath day I attended a camp meeting ; it was 
orderly and solemn ; and thirty-one professed to indulge 

^^ On Saturday, an awful solemnity was on the as- 
B3 
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sembly. On SabWdl morning three persons gave 
themselves away to Christ, and were admitted to the 
churchP 

" A protracted meeting began on Monday. On the 
following Saturdiy the session examined twenty -one ; 
aU of whom wete next day admitted to the churChJ^ 

" On the second day of the meeting, the anxious and 
the converts were called on to separate themselves from 
the, rest of the congregation." 

*. *'Qn thti'^last day," at another- meeting, "about" four 
liandred, if I xhistake not, assembled in the anxious 
ibom. The converts being called on to {separate them- 
selves from th^ anxious, about one third declared them- 
selves converts?^ 

A Tevival preacher, after delivering' a sermon, called 
on the anxious to meet him in the lecture-room. About 
two huiMzed obeyed. He called on them to kneel in 
prayer ; and he offered an alarming and terrific prayer. 
They arose. " As many of you," he said, " as have 
given yourselves to God, in that prayer, go into the New 
Convert-room." Upwards of twenty went. " Now," he 
said to the remainder, " let us pray." He pmyed again 
in like manner. He then challenged those who had 
given themselves to Grod in that prayer, to go into the 
%w Convert-room. Another set followed. This was 
meated four times. The next morning he left the town, 
naving previously sent a notice to the newspaper, stating, 

that Mr. had preached there last night, and that 

sixty-on# converts professed religion. 

Need I multiply cases? or need I remark on those I 
have adduced ? Apart from the last, which is too blame- 
worthy to be common, has not the spirit of these mea- 
sures a strong tendency to beget, on the part of ministers 
and people, an impatience of results ; not of actual de- 
termination of mind, which we cannot ask, nor the sin- 
ner yield, too soon ; but of outward and visible evidence, 
when, in truth, the case does not feally admit of such 
evidence ? Regeneration is, ind^d, the work of an in- 
stant ; but the evidence of it is thdwork of time. The 
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mere assurance on the mind thttC I im converted, is not 
evidence to me ; and the mere aatenicm of it, can be no 
evidence to others. The proper £r^its of conTersion are 
the only safe evidence in either ease ; and there has not 
been time to produce or ascertain them. 

The effect of such a course is, undoubtedly, to create a 
fearful amount of premature and unscriptural hope, and, 
therefore, of dange]k>as and destructive delusion. The 
effect again, on the churcb, is to fill it with unconverted^ 
ignorant, and presumptuous persons, and to produce de- » 
fection on the. one hand, and corruption on the other.^ 
And this, in fact, has been the result. Of revivals, jo 
managed, it is considered that not one fifth, sometimes 
not one tenth, have stood ; and many of those who have 
remained in the church, have given painful evidence of 
the want of renewed character and convenation. If 
one half of those sixty-one, who were so hastiljr reported 
by the minister to whom I have referred, to be converted 
on one evening, should retain a false hope through life, 
and die with it in their right hand, where would the res- 
ponsibility lie ? or who would dace to incur such res- 
ponsibility ? 

5, Besides the objections to the new measures thus 
taken, it must be stated, that they seem to have the 
faculty of generating a spirit worse than themselves, and. 
which is chiefly to be apprehended. Rash measures at*- 
tract rash men. Those who would have felt it difficult 
enough to manage an argument, or discriminate between 
a right or wrong affection, are struck by what is so tan- 
gible and so visible, and so capable of impressing the 
grosser and animal sensations. Without the power, and 
perhaps the piety of their teachers, they quickly usurp 
their places. As they have attained their stations by 
.deviating from the usual way, they reckon that it is only 
to be retained by the same course ; and their onward 
and devious path is tracked by the most unsanctified vio- 
lence and reckless extavagance. 

In fact, a number of young and raw men, previously 
unknown to the ministry, and without pastoral ezperi- 
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ence, instead of giving themselves " to reading, medita- 
tion, and prayer," have chosen this shorter method to 
ministerial efficiency; and the effect, wherever it has 
reached, has been exceedingly calamitous. They have 
announced themselves as the i^vival- preachers; and 
have chosen to itinerate over the church; unsettling 
every thing, and settling nothing. They have denoun- 
ced pastors, with whom they could not compare, men 
of tried and approved piety, as hypi&crites, formalists, 
'• " dumb dogs," and as " leading their people to hell." 
They have denounced the Christians who listened to 
them ; aQd haVe made submission to their mechanism 
the test of their conversion. They have addressed the 
sinner, under the name of fidelity, in harsh, severe, and 
bitter terms;, and have been covetous either of submis- 
sioft or opposition. The endearments and ties of rela- 
tiYe life have been sacrificed to the bitter zeal which has 
taught the child to disrespect the parent, and the parent 
to cast off the child. They have made, as many have re- 
cently in our own land, great, if not full pretensions, to 
inspiration ; and have taught people to rely on impulse 
and impression in offering what has been called the prayer 
of faith. They have encouraged females^o lead in prayer 
in promiscuous and public assemblies; and, in fact, 
p have, revived all the irregularities of the Corinthian 

church, as though they had been placed on record, to be 
copied, and not avoided. 

The consequence has been most disastrous. Churches 
have become the sport of division, distraction, and disor- 
der. Pastors have been made unhappy in their dearest 
connexions ; they have stayed to mourn over diminished 
influence and affection ; or they have been driven away 
to find in calmer regions a fiel^ of renewed labour. So 
extensive has been this evil, that in one presbytery of 
nineteen churches, there were only three that had settled 
pastors ; and in one synod, in 1832, of a hundred and 
three churches, only fifty-two had pastors ; the rest had 
stated supplies. The general effect has been to discour- 
age revivals in their best form ; to cast down the weak, 
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to confound thd sober-minded, and to confirm the form- 
alist ; * and to dispose the censorious world to ^^ speak 
evil of the good*way." 

I was, as I have remarked, just in time to observe 
these effects ; and while k is needful that I should report 
them, I must be careful with you, as I was with myself, 
that a wrong impression should not be received from 
them. They followed on the great revival of 1831 ; but 
they are the mere sediments of that flood of life, which 
went over the land, and blessed all things whiHe it came. 
Much as it may be lamented, and right as it is to use it 
for future caution, the «vil is as nothing compared with 
the good consequent on the revivals generaJly. That 
evil, too, is subsiding. Those ministers of most talent 
and character, who were carried away partially by thfe 
heat and interest of the period^ are now reviewing tholr 
course. The madness of others will make them pit*- 
fectly sober. The leading ministers of the coifiltry, aijf 
amongst them the best friends of revivals, hai^' entered 
their testimony against them. The following extracts 
from a letter written by my esteemed friend. Dr. Beecher, 
will show you with how much wisdom, as well as de- 
termination, it is done; It will also, if I mistake not^ 
powerfully illustrate a portion of the subject I have en- 
deavoured to place under your attention : — 

*^ To some of the consequences of a revival, conduct* 
«d under such auspices, I beg leave now to call your 
attention. 

" It will become noKire and more eizceptionable. Urged 
b) circumstances, men will do things, which, if in the 
beginning they had been predicted, they would have 
said, ' Are thy servants dogs, that we should do these 
.thiiiga V By degrees, however,* all landmarks will be re- 
moved, and what was once regarded as important will 
t>e set at nought, and what would onc.e have produced 
horror will be done fearlessly. There is nothing to 
which the minds of good men, when once passed the 
bounds of sound discretion, and launched on the ocean 
of feeling and experiment may act come ta. But tlie 
4 
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evil, which may flow from those who commence these 
aberrations, is but a drop of the bucket in the oceail 
of disorder and misrule to which they may open the 
door. There is nothing so terrible and uninanageablc 
as the fire and whirlwind of human passion, when once 
kindled by misguided zeal, and sanctioned by conscience, 
and the idea of being reviled and persecuted for doing 
God service. They who did the deed may repent of it 
early, and stretch out impotent hands to stay the evil ; 
and weep, over the desolation, without Ibeing able to re- 
pair it. The restoration of Davenport to sanity, and his 
subsequent confession, did not repair the moral desola** 
tion which his conduct and principles had made. 
" Another of the evils to be apprehended, is opposi- 
^ tion on the part of good men, and the consequent dis- 

■* n -, union of the churches by a civil war. The peculiarities 
©f the system I have recognized cannot go through the 
churches without opposition. Splendid by its early 
power, many have yielded to it who disapproved, for 
''' * fear they might quench the Spirit ^ and many have been - 
* silent, because they feared that they might speak against 

v»v a work of Grod. But when the work shall have given 

r . 'i out its distinct character, and put off the natures of love 

%y^ and gentleness, &c. and put on those of wrath and strife ; 

.*^ ^ when other reformers shall hasten on to new discover- 

ies, and surpass their predecessors as much as these sur- 
passed others, and denounce them as they denounced 
those who' could not go with them ; when stripling imita- 
tors of pious men, having nothing in common with them 
but their imprudence, without their age and moral power, 
shall go out to outrage humanity, and caricature revivals 
of religion ; then will these irregularities be meL and 
then, the collision wiU be keen and dreadful. Far, ul 
every church, there is wood, hay, and stubble, which 
will' be sure to take fire on the wrong side. All your pe- 
riodical Christians, who sleep from one revival to ano- 
ther, will be sure to blaze out now; while judicidos 
ministers, and the >more judicious part of the ehurcb^ 
will be destined to stand, like the bush, in th^ iftidst«f 
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ihe flames ; while these periodical Christians will make 
up, by present zeal, for their past stupidity, and chide, 
as cold-hearted formalists, those, whose even, luminous 
course, sheds reproof on their past coldness and stupi- 
dity. 

" Another evil to be feared, is, that it will unavoida- 
bly array a large portion of the unrenewed part of the 
community against revivals and religion ; and produce 
infidels, scoffer*, Unitarians, and Universalists, on every 
side — increasing the resistance seven-fold to evangelical 
doctrine ; withdrawing, in pro[lortion, the voluntary sup- 
port of the gospel ; and consigning the precious cause 
of Christ, which ought and might govern public opinion, 
to the hands of a feeble, despised, dispirited few, who 
watch the holy fire upon the deserted altar of God. All 
forms of error will grow rank from the aliment of such * 
violence done' to the laws of humanity and to the la\Pi 
of God. The extravagances of the pious in the time 
of Cromwell threw back the cause of vital piety in Eng- 
land for two centuries, to a state of imbecility and scorn, 
and has fumisiitf# topics to grace the pages of infidel 
historians, poets, and orators, through every succeeding 
generation. 

" Another effect to be deprecated is, that it will pre- 
vent the great evangelical assimilation which is form- 
ing in the United States, and paralyze general efforts 
as much as private churches. The jrnmour of extrava- 
gance would soon begin to press hard upon the friends 
of revivals in New England ; who could not and would 
not take the responsibility of justifying what they dis- 
approved, and would be compelled, in self-defence, pub- 
licly to clear themselves, as having no part nor lot in 
such matters. There is also a large portion of the 
ehurch out of New England, which is evangelical, but 
which is acquainted with revivals more by the hearing 
of the ear, than by eye-sight and experience ; and who, 
between doubt and fear, are approaching the happy day, 
when the breath df the Lord may breathe upon them* 
•t7]^n all these^a revival of .extravagance and disorder 
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would exert a deadly influence, and for one generation, 
at least, protract the form without the power of religion. 
While all the enemies of eyangelical doctrines and of 
reyiyals, would keep a jubilee, that these days of hated 
light had gone by, and given place to the reign of reason 
and fbrmality. 

■ "Another thing to be feared is, that meeting in their 
career with the most determined opposition from edu- 
cated ministers, and colleges, and seminaries, all these- 
in succession wookl be denounced, and held up as ob~ 
jeets of popular odium, and a host of ardent, inexpe- 
rienced, imprudent young. men, be poured out, as from 
the hiyes of the North, to obliterate ciyilization, and roll 
back the wheels of time to semi-barbarism ; until New 
England of the West shall be burnt over, and religion 
disgraced and trodden down as in some parts of New 
Kngland it was done eighty years ago : when laymen 
and women, Indians and negroes, male and female,, 
preached, and prayed, and exhorted, until confusion 
itself became confounded. There is nothing so power- 
ful as the many waters of human passion, and nothing^ 
so terrible as the overflowing of such a scourge ; and a 
dispensation so calamitous would be more intolerable, 
as it is so utterly needless, and would come so unexpect- 
edly in the Very daitning of a bright day. The nature 
of the gospel, and of the human mind, and the mode of 
exhibiting truth And conducting revivals, have been 
developed, and practised with such success, that in New 
England, and to a great extent through the nation, the 
conviction is established, that they are the work of God, 
and most ben%n in their moral influence upon the pre- 
sent as well as the future life. Extensively opposition 
is silenced, and the public mind is fast preparing to 
come under the influence of faithful preaching, and the 
Holy Ghost. In New England, revivals are becommg^ 
more frequent in the same places, and more general iu 
their extent. There seems to be a joyful and rapid 
spread of the work of God : but one overflowing of a 
Tiolent,^ ungoverned revival^ would snatch the vijeitotT 
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from troth, and throw revivals hack at least fifty years. 
It would he the greatest calamity that could hefall this 
young empire. The perversion of the popular taste, 
and the extinction of the popular prejudice against learn- 
ing, and a learned ministry, where an enlightened public 
sentiment, coupled with enlightened piety, is our all, 
would be to us, nearly, what the incursions of the north- 
ern barbarians were to* the Roman empire. It would 
stop all our improvements, and throw us back in civili- 
zation, science, and religion, at least a whole century. 
It would constitute an era of calamity never to be for- 
gotten, and be referred to by future historians as the 
dark age of our republic. There are parts of our na- 
tion, to which I might refer you, which were burnt over 
by such a revival some twenty years ago, where the 
abiding evils may still be seen in the state of society 
which has followed. And there, too, with all their ex- 
travagances of falling, and groaning, and laughing, and 
jumping, and dancing, were regarded by many, and by 
some very good men, as a new dispensation of the 
Spirit — a new mode of conducting revivals with power ; 
and those who rode on the foremost waves, thought 
themselves to be, and were thought to be, raised up to 
be reformers in their day. Oh, my brother ! if a victo- 
rious army should overflow and lay us waste, or if a fire 
should pass over and lay every dwelling in our land in 
ashes, it would be a blessing to be coveted with thanks- 
giving, in comparison to the moral desolation of one 
ungovemed revival of religion ; for physical evils can 
be speedily repaired, but the desolation of moral causes 
is deep and abiding. 

"Dear brethren in Christ, you must not, for a mo- 
ment, suppose that I do not fervently love you ; or that 
I ascribe to you, in extenao, all the defects to which I 
have alluded ; but that I have drawn the outlines of a 
moral chart, which such a disastrous revival, as your 
present course cotild not fail to lead to, would amply 
fill up, I have not a doubt. That you will appreciate 
my motives, and not be offended, I cannot but believe ; 
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and I bare eqoal conjfidenee that yoa will apprecnte fhtf 
eonsidenitioiis which I have suggested, and will, as fast 
and as &r as possible, supersede oar fears, by a course 
4mU all good mcAwill approve and rejoice inJ* 



LETTER XXXL 

Mt DBAS FBIfiNI>, 

I HAYB thos, wi^ some eare, and not, I hope, at Uxr 
great length, endearonred to possess yoa with the resole 
of my observation on the interesting and momentous 
tabject of revhrals, both in the forms which are deemed 
objectionable, and in those which are generally, if noh 
anirersally, approved amongst this people. I am ready 
to suppose, that in passing through the account witk 
awakened attention, it may have suggested such ques- 
tions as the following ; and of which you would be glad 
Co And a solution. Are no evils attendant on the ap- 
proved Mvivals 7 Are these evils capaUe of a remedy J 
Are the fruits of these revivals equally good with those 
product under ordinary circumstances ? Would not a 
coi^tinued advancement in knowledge and piety be pre- 
ferable to these occasional movements 1 Are revivals to 
be expected for our own country ? If practicable, are 
they, on the whole, desirable 1 Let us Just glance at 
these inquiries, so proper to the subject^ and so import- 
ant in themselves. 

Are there any evils attendant on the approved revi- 
vals? 

Yes, there are. They are liable to run out into wild 
fanaticism. The extravagances to which I have refer- 
red grew out of an approved revival; they were not 
consequent from it, but were incidental to it; they were 
an unlovely excrescence on one of the fairest reforms in 
the history of the churchasr A revival is a crisb. It 
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Implies that a great mass of human passion that 
dormant, is suddenly called into action. ThpM who ...• 
are not moved to good will be moved to the greater evil. 
The hay, wood, and stubble, which are always to be . « 
foiind, even within the pale of the church, will enkin- 
dle, and flash, and flare. It is an occasion favourable 
to display, and the ?ain and presumptuous will endea- 
vour to seize on it, and turn it to their own account. 
Whether such a state of general excitement is connect- % 

ed with worldly or religious objects, it is too much, and 
would argue great ignorance of human nature, to ex- 
pect, that it should not be liable to excess and disorder. 

The evils to which this state of excitement exposes, 
may, however, be greatly qualified, if not wholly pre- 
vented. I know, indeed, some imagine, that they are 
already so fully master of the subject, that they can ad- 
just the whole aflair as they wouM a machine, and de- 
termine before hand how it shall act, and where it shall 
stay. But I do not admire their mechanism; it is too 
nice and too complicated, to be wise in itself, or useful 
for the occasion ; and I freely confess, that the churches, 
both here and there, have something yet to learn onr the 
question. 

The churches in the States have indeed h^d consider- 
able experience in these revivals, .and there is tilldoubt' 
ed advantage in this. The ministers have looked care- 
fully .at the subject, and have taken wise consultation on 
it ; and there is obtaining amongst them a general agree- 
nfent, as to the methods which are most efilBCtual and 
approved. This is well ; still I should rely for the pre- . 
vention of evil, as also for the educing of good, noJ so 
much on the organization as on the spirit of the reviva 
The spirit of the true revival is humility and prayer ; 
and if this were made prominent and predominant, as a 
sign and a test, by ministers and churches, it would 
strangle in its birth the evil spirit of vanity and vexation. 

As far as instrumentality may contribute to the end 
desired, nothing appears of such importance as a wise 
and influential supermtendencej The ordinary mind 
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■^mHfWtti the ordinarf «ecanQli ; bot here if joi ^ecar 
Jl'jL •^im ftftMiA every thing is eitraardinary, and "fiVc^ 
^''V^. lite His-stonn at sea, ivlll'lMll for the utmost ^g^citf 
*!> J'jL ' aad tteftdiness of characl^. The management of sneh 
.M^^ a p0rio4 should never be tdlowed to pass into the hands 
* of the untaught, the inexperienced, and the froward. 
Most of the extraragance which we have tp lament has 
. arisen from this source. The people have seldom gone 

yj astray until they hare been led astray. In every case 

■jp.*' which has come to my knowledge, where a revival has 

been conducted by discretion, no blameworthy excesses 
have followed. The churches should look carefully to 
this. They could not employ their associated functions 
better, than by discountenancing, on the one hand, those 
«elf-«onstituted itinerant revivalists, untried and un- 
known in any other t^apacity, and who rise to notice by 
trampling on better men than themselves ; and by claim- 
ing, on the other hand, in this best, but most onerous 
and most difficult of services, some of her best men ; 
men of large pastoral experience, of great success in pas- 
toral life, and of not only unfeigned but eminent piety. 

Perhaps, however, the evil to which the revival, as it 
now exists, is most liable, is the danger of relapse. That 
there is room for this complaint must be admitted ; and 
it is open to two or three remarks. 

First, where revivals are pressed into excess, they 
carry the seeds of this evil in their own nature. We 
are so constituted, that our nature tedbi indemnity for 
all violence done to itself. Excess of excitement brings 
V^ excess of exhaustion, as surely as night follows day. 
Hence, when those have managed a revival who have 
not known where to stop, they have been confounded to 
find, instead of the results they expected, 9l deep sleep 
come over the people, from which noae could awaken 
them. 

When revivals are allowed to take, in common expect- 
ation, a periodical character, there is danger of reaction. 
Those who have received benefit by a certain method, 
if they may calculate on its return, will be disposed to 
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bdktftltMtclusiyeJf. Qene«^ tome churoho^luta flkr 
tnijgerated hope iaiL^tttmardinary means, tfircltoOtl^ >^*V 
ito JM!|e in the use of t]ii%]|rdfni|ry ; they have ob^pte^ ^^\: ^ 
^ ' a disj^niation to slumb^ thjpgugh the interval^ ^On tiid )fi » r 
promi3e of heing thoroughlf awake at the revivals, x^" 
]L These circumstances, connected with a partial reliance 

on the same causes, have affected many ministers. They 
wear an air of despondency, and often preach under its * ^« ** 

chilling or paralysing influence, except they are expect- ' ^^ 

ing a revival, or in the midst of one ; and, on this ac- *H 

count, if such men would be more efficient in a revival 
than most, they would be less so at any other period. 

This evil might be mostly prevented, by not allowing 
them to receive an intermitting and periodical form. 
Care should hm taken to show that they are of a special 
and an extraordinary nature ; and are not of equal im- 
portance with the means that are ordinary. They should 
be made subservient to, and not subversive of, the regu- 
lar institutions of Divine mercy. They should be re- 
garded as a remedy for a disease, and not as the aliment 
of vigorous life ; to be used only as occasion required ; 
and which occasion ought not, in fact, to arise. 

After all, the reaction, on the whole, has been iiMSon- 
siderable with the approved revivals. Where it has oc- 
curred most sensibly, the state of the church subsequent 
to the revival, as compared with the state previous, has 
* still been a decided improvement. And in the best 
cases, which are Tery niunerous, and still increasing, 
where the crisis has been regulated by a just and holy '/. • 
discretion, there has been no relapse. The state of ex- ^ ^ 
citement, through which they have passed, has, indeed, 
disappeared, for to be healthy, it must be transitory ; but 
it has left upon its subjects that ardour of life, which has 
made them ready, with delightful elasticity, for every 
good word and work. 

I think, then, these observations may dispose of the 
second a^ well as the first. inquiry. r 

Are the fruits of the revivals equally good with those 
produced under ordinary circumstances 1 
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li«r theordinarf «eGas^; but here fif jSi4ecifc* 
oriuch every thing is tdttntdf dinary, and "iliMfift, 
^ ,>i^ lil^f m^storm at sea, ."w^^jIpSB for the utmost slEgiieity 
"Vj^J^*' ' "^uid ttcftdiness of charac^. IJhe management df sueh « 
.nik^^ a p^od should never be fidlowed to pass into the hands 
* of the untaught, the inexperienced, and the froward. 
Most of the extravagance which we have tp lament has 
^ arisen from this source. T&e people have seldom gone 

|Jw astray until they have been led astray. In every case 

^J* which has come to my knowledge, where a revival has 

been conducted by discretion, no blameworthy excesses 
have followed. The churches should look carefully to 
this. They could not employ their associated functions 
better, than by discountenaticing, on the one hand, those 
9elf-«onstituted itinerant revivalists, untried and un- 
known in any other xiapacity, and who rise to notice by 
trampling.on better men than themselves ; and by claim- 
ing, on the other hand, in this best, but most onerous 
and most difficult of services, some of her best men ; 
men of large pastoral experience, of great success in pas- 
toral life, and of not only unfeigned but eminent piety. 

Perhaps, however, the evil to which the revival, as it 
now exists, is most liable, is the danger of relapse. That 
there is room for this complaint must be admitted ; and 
it is open to two or three remarks. 

First, where revivals are pressed into excess, they 

carry the seeds of this evil in their own nature. We 

are so constituted,* that our nature i^ln indemnity for 

, all violence done to itself. Excess of excitement brings 

'^ excess of exhaustion, as surely as night follows day. 

, ' « . Hence, when those have managed a revival Who have 

. not known where to stop, they have been confounded to 

find, instead of the results they expepted^ It deep sleep 

come over the people, from which noae «oiild awaken 

them. 

When revivals are allowed to take, in common expect- 
ation, a periodical character, there is danger of reaction. 
Those who have received benefit by a certain method, 
if they may calculate on its return, will be disposed to 
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bdktft|t«tclu8iye}f.. Qene«^ tome churql«%|m fM* 
tnilgerated hope ia iL^tttmardinary means, tf|dllto0«9^ ^-^^ 
ita^-lMigB in the use of tljijtirdtn^ry ; they have «^^taed "^ '•^^ y^ 
A disfRsniation to slumb^ -thfough the interval%>an tiid 4^ *' 
promi3e of being thoroughlf awake at the revivals. \\P^ 
L These circumstances, connected with a partial reliance 

on the same causes, have affected many ministers. They 
wear an air of despondency, and often preach under its 
chilling or paralysing influence, except they are expect- 
ing a revival, or in the midst of one ; and, on this ac- 
count, if such men would be more efficient in a revival 
than most, they would be less so at any other period. 

This evil might be mostly prevented, by not allowing 
them to receive an intermitting and periodical form. 
Care should hm taken to show that they are of a special 
and an extraordinary natxu'e ; and are not of equal im- 
portance with the means that are ordinary. They should 
be made subservient to, and not subversive of, the regu- 
lar institutions of Divine mercy. They should be re- 
garded as a remedy for a disease, and not as the aliment 
of vigorous life ; to be used only as occasion required ; 
and which occasion ought not, in fact, to arise. 

After all, the reaction, on the whole, has been iiMSon- 
siderable with the approved revivals. Where it has oc- 
curred most sensibly, the state of the church subsequent 
to the revival, as compared with the state previous, has 
still been a decided improvement. And in the best 
cases, which are Tery niunerous, and still increasing, 
where the crisis has been regulated by a just and holy '/ • 
discretion, there has been no relapse. The state of ex- 
citement, through which they have passed, has, indeed, 
disappeared, for to be healthy, it must be transitory ; but 
it has left upoii its subjects that ardour of life, which has 
made them ready, with delightful elasticity, for every 
good word and work. 

I think, then, these observations may dispose of the 
second a^ well as the first inquiry. r 

,Are the fruits of the revivals equally good with those 
produced under ordinary circumstances 1 
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I Bhonld say, decidedly-, Yea, quite as good, and fre- 
quenlly- better ; only admitting that the work is real, 
wisely managed, and associated with proportionaEe ia- 
Persons, so converted, are sunounded by 
; affecting circumstances, and receive deeper im- ^^^ 
Perception is more awakened, conviction is ''^J 
more pungent, prayer is more ardent, (he will more re- 
solved. Thera is a prostration and a solemnity of feeliug, 
which is never forgollen. There is, therefore, greater 
evidence of character, stranger motives for progress, and, 
Us an effect of these, more decision of conduct. Most of ■;. 4 
iheir active and devoted Christians have been bora in" ^ 
the revivals; and their most intelligent, pious, and SOft 
cessful ministers, have either rec^red the truth at thea^'iy 
seasons, or have had their incipientchaiacter formed an* ^ 
moulded in ihem. 

This ia as 1 should expect it ; and it is in harmony . , _ 
■wiih my experience. I have never found thai those t 

make the best Christians, who have taken the longest J^' 
time in coming to a decision. On the contrary, conver- 
sion, when it has been long in developing itself, has 
been of feeble character ; the subject of it has often 
been in doubt as to its reality ; and in doubt and dark- 
ness, he has held a cheerless and unprofitable course 
between the church and the world, neither party being 
certain to whom he belonged. 

Would not a continued advancement in knowledge 
and piety be preferable to these occasional movements 1 

Undoubtedly it would, if the average result of the 
supposed uniform movement were equal Id the occasion- 
al one. But is not.lhis a begging of the question ? Do 
we know any thing, in fact, of this continued and uni- 
form advancemeni 1 We are speaking of a mode of life ; 
and all modes of life, known to us, are subject to the 
eltemaiions of declensioii and progress. Is the apirilual 
life, whether personal or social, exempt from these vicis- 
situdes ? Has it no winter, and may it know no spring 7 
In the course of twenty years, where is the church that 
hus not liad a comparalipe season Of depression? And, 
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at luch a flme, whai could hav« been b greater blessing 
10 il than a sound rerival ? And might noI such t re- 
vivification Itave beea-.eipecled, in the useof ihe means 
of grace, in a special form, nnd with condensed power, 
as a lemedy fur a diaeased and dangerous slate 1 

Besides, let us take the best o{ the case, and suppoi^e 
tliat the churches are not sinking into declension, bill 
are making gradual and uniform advauccment ; bare wc 
ever known an;' churches in so happj and palmf a state, 
as that the blessings meant to be conveyed by a revival 
would be atiperfluous? Hav« we not a thousand con- 
■jfregalions, and these the mosl prosperous, to wljich, aa 
bteUtes to one half uf their bndf , the blessing of a re- 
■ '■Witl w<n*ld noibe « Iffe to lb* dead 7— who are un- 
touched by ordinary means, and who require a last 
remedy, — ii^ indeed, there lie such remedy, — and who 
appear as though they would periah if it is not applied? 

Are revifala to be espected for our own counlry'? 

This impotrani question, 1 ata aware, has been fre- 
quently answered in tbtt n^aljve, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, But I am suq)iV3eil that it should ; for il must 
be in forgetfulness of the natiira of the subject, and of 
the history of the facts. A levirat, in the just sense of 
the term, is not local or circumstantial in its nature ; it 
is a mode of life in the church, and wherever the church 
IS found, it is found. The Acts of the Apostles is a 
history of the eorly revivals. The reformation frorn 
Popery waa a glorious revival ; and that from fsrmal and 
dormant Protest autism, by Wesley and WhileJietd, no 
less so. Of these, our country has partaken equally 
with America in the ineffable advantages. Wales and 
Scotland, too, have been ftmiliar with revivals down to 
the present time; and mote in the American type, be- 
cause in a greater parity of c i re imi stances, although 
they hare not been so much known or reported. 

More than this : I am not afraid to stale, that all the 
essentials of a revival are to be found A very many of 
our churches at this very hour. This is not much 
known, and tnay, to-many, seem a startling asseniou. 
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What has occurred in one church, from diffidence, has 
not been communicated to others : this may be right, 
but I begin to fear it is wrong. The effect has been, 
that the aid of sympathy and example has not been 
called in ; and the movement has not been so simulta* 
neous, or so extensive, as it would otherwise have been. 

But certainly, a good influence has been over many 
of our churches. Expectation lias been created ; special 
effort has been made ; and on the expectation of prayer, 
and the labour of love, the promised blessing has come 
freely down. The slight illustration I gave of a case 
to the brethren of Connecticut, (and the half was not 
told,) satisfied their judgment, and filled their hearts 
with holy joy and thankfulness. A multitude of such 
cases may, I am persuaded, be supplied. 

Are revivals, da the whole, desirable? 

After what has been said, need I pause on this ques- 
tion ? I speak not now of type or circumstance, but of 
a true revival; and I should say, it is unspe^drably desi- 
rable. It is the one thing desirable. For ourselves, for 
our families, for our churches, and for the nation, most 
desirable! It would heal our divisions; humble our 
spirits ; and convert us from the insignificant and per- 
ishable, to the unseen and eternal. It would infuse into 
our efforts for the world's conversion, intelligence, life, 
and power ; and a measure of this comprehensive and 
decisive chimcter, whatever may be its type, by which, 
not a few, but a multitude may be gathered to Christ, 
is demanded by the emergency of the times, and by the 
spirit and grandeur of prophetic testimony. 

I have now spread before you what appears to me 
material on this very interesting subject. I might have 
taken a wider field of observation ; but this Would have 
required a volume of itself. The subject is, indeed, 
worthy of that more enlarged attention; and it will 
not escape my anxious thoughts. Meantime, I hope 
what I have itated will furnish you, though with a 
limited, yet with a correct miniature representation of 
the case. tr 
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In closing this letter, let me just remark, that I have 
spoken of the method of revivals as a means to an end 
If I have not made the influences of the Divine Spirit, 
as necessar^r to originate, sustain, and prosper such spe- 
cial methods, a distinct feature of the discussion, it is 
not that I have heen insensihle to its essential import-, 
ance, hut that it has not fallen within the range of my 
design. The whole economy of revivals, whatever that 
economy may be, will, without this agency, end in dis- 
appointment and confusion. But while, on the one 
hand, the best methods would fail without this influ- 
ence ; and while, on the other, it is to be admitted in 
the highest sense, that the Spirit of the Lord is not 
straitened ; it is still to be fully understood, that he is 
pleased to attach his blessing to the use of adequate 
meansy aiki in proportion to the UM of them, and the 
spirit in which they are employed. 

This, then, authorizes a concluding remark, which is 
by no means least in importance. It is this : that spe- 
cial circumstances demand special means. If the church 
has fallen into a manifest state of defiression and world- 
liness ; if she is making but slow and feeble advances 
in comparison with her privileges, the claims of the 
times, and the fair interpretation of the will of God, 
concerning her ; if, within, she is afllicted with disorder, 
division, or lethargy ; if she fails to shed forth a saving 
influence on the world around her ; or if that influence 
and agency is not attended with a just measure of suc- 
cess 5 then her circumstances are special ; and they re- 
quire not th&t we should devise new and special means 
for her help, %lit that vra should give special use to the 
ordinary meaxts, and thus confer on them the cEarm of 
novelty and the force of condensation. ^ 'V 

This is to me the material point. All that we have , jL . ' 
•hitherto seen of spiritual life, personal or social, teaches 
us that it has a strong tendency to decline. . That the 
uniform use of the same means, adipinistered in the 
same forms, like the continued exhibition of the same 
medicines, have a tendency: to lose their first power* 
Vol. II.— C 6 
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That should they be increased to any amount, even till 
they turned the church into a monastery, and be reg7A- 
larly continued^ the effect still promises to be the same. 
The ordinary ^eans require to receive a special charac- 
ter ; but if this speciality of character wet« allowed to 
be permanent, it would bpcome ordinary. ManyJbave 
erred here, and have deprived themselves of the power 
of giving to the means entrusted to them an extraordi- 
nary character. Nothing ibore fiilly claims the serious 
attention of the devoted pastor ; nothing, m hjd whole 
course of servica, will be a durer test of his discretion 
and efficiency. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

Mt deab Friend, 

Hahno given a separate consideration to one pecull^ 
exhibition of religious influence, I will now proceed to 
offer some information on the subject of religion gene- 
rally. Some visible order will assist the distinctness 
of your conceptions \ and what I have to communicate 
may, for the most piart, fall under the following running 
heads : JReligious Opinions, JReligious Denominations^ 
ReligiotLS Economy, and Religious Societies, 

I have adopted the head of Religious Opinions, not 
for the purpose of making an excursion over the wide 
field of the church, and collecting together all the strange 
and amusing anomalies which may possibly be found 
there, and which are incident to our state of imperfec- 
■ tion i bift for the purpose of referring to thoscf important 
differences which have recently 4^eated much discussion 
in the States, and considerable attention and anxiety at 
home. If th6se differences spread into other denomina- 
tions, they are chiefly found in the Ptesbyterian and 
Congregational bodies. These bodies are, as yoii know, 
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decidedl) Calvinistic in their professions ; the one form- 
ed on the Westminster Confession, and the other mostly 
recognising the Say brook Platform^ which is of kindred 
spirit. The complaint is, ^at a considerable minority 
have been guilty of a faulty and dangerous aberration 
from these standards of orthodoxy, and of propounding 
sentiments in conflict with them. A friendly hand de- 
scribes the points of difference as follows : — 

" Sinners can repent without the grace of God, but 
never do. The nature of mankind, by which they are 
children of wrath,. consists in their innocent natural ap- 
petites, which in time, always suggest motives ^hich 
occasion sin and moral death. God has willed the ex- 
istence of all sin, and yet every sin is contrary to his 
will. No sinner ever uses the means of regeneration, 
while a rebel against God. In regeneration, the sii^- 
ner's wickedness is gradually reduced to nothing. The 
Spirit of God never operates directly on the heart of the 
sinner ; but only on the truth, or on the motive, so as to 
give it an overpowering efficacy." 

This is sufficiently metaphysical, certainly. The fol- 
lowing summary, though from a warm friend of ortho- 
doxy, is, I have strong reason to believe, drawn by a 
careful hand, and with much concern to make an impar- 
tial statement. 

" The doctrines referred to are such as these. That 
we have no more to do with the first sin of Adam than 
with tliat of any other parent. That he was not con- 
stituted the covenant head of his posterity, but was 
merely their natural progenitor. That there is no such 
thing as original sin ; that infants conre in the world as 
perfectly free from original sin, as Adam was when cre- 
ated. '- That to speak of innate, corrupt inclina^tions, is 
an absurdity ; that by human depravity, is «[ieant nothing 
more than the universal fact, that all the posterity of 
Adam Will always begin to sin, when they begin to «x^ 
ercise moral agency. ' That the doctrine of imputed righte- 
ousness is imputed nonsense. That the human will deter- 
mines itself. That^ihe impenitent sinner is, by nature, in 
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fall possession of all ihe po-^irers necessary to a full com- 
pliance with all the commands of Grod. That he has plena- 
ry ability to repent and believe, without the special aid of 
the Holy Spirit. That if he labours under any kind of 
inability, either natural, or moral, which he could not 
himself remove, he would, be fully excusable for not 
complying with God's will. That man is active in his 
own regeneration ; in other words, that his regener^on 
is his own act. That it is impossil)le for. God, by a di- 
rect influence on ihe mind, to control its perceptions 
and choice; without destroying its moral ageiucy. That 
we have no evidence that God could have prevented the 
existence of sin, or that he could now prevent any that 
exists, without interfering with the moral agency of 
man, and converting him into a mere machine. That 
he would, no doubt, be glad to do it, but is not able. 
That he elected men to life on a foresight of what iheir 
character would be; and that his sovereignty is con- 
fined to the revelation of truth, and the exhibition of it 
to the mind." 

These statements are, indeed, of a startling character, 
especially as found in fellowship, with the Westminster 
Confession. I. have good reason to know, thjat they 
fkithfuUy represent the opinions of maay ; but, at the 
same time, the wiser and more educated of those who 
have adopted the New Divinity, have never yielded 
themselves to sUch unphilosophical and heretical conclu- 
sions in their freest speculations. Recently, the most 
conspicuous and eminent men in this discussion, have 
made a protest on many of the charges which have been 
brought against them, which, in itself, is gratifying; 
and it will, without doubt, contribute to suppress the ex- 
travagances which have created apprehension. By this 
protest, they deny that they maintain the self-determin- 
ing power of the will; they deny that they maintain, 
there is no tendency to sin in the nature of man ; that 
sin consists in a mere mistake as to the means of happi- 
ness ; that the Spirit, in regeneration, acts merely by the 
presentation of the truth ; and that Grod could not ex- 
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elude sin from a moral universe. They difide the doc- 
trines of the Reformation and of Calvinism into primary 
and secondary. The primary are : The entire depravity 
and ruin of mankind by nature, as the result of the sin 
of Adam ; — ^Justification, by faith, through the atone^ 
ment of Christ ; — The necessity of regeneration by the 
special or distinguishing influences of the Holy Spirit; 
-^The eternal and personal election of a part of our 
race to holiness and salvation ; — and the final perseve- 
rance of all' who are thus chosen to eternal life. And to 
these articW they profess to yield their full consent. 

If these Conflicting statements shall appear to have a 
neutralizing power, and shall lead us to the conclusion 
that the difierences are not so great as feared, they are 
still considerable. The pupil, in his ardour and his igno- 
rance, will usually leap to conclusions from which the 
professor would shrink ; and whatever may have been 
the caiition of a few pious and ihtelligent men, these 
speculations have carried many, who saw none of the 
difficulties, into the ^wildest opinions of moral power 
and human perfectibility which the wildest Pelagianism 
fever produced. The evil has certainly been great. The 
seeds of division and animosity have b^en widely sown. 
The people h%vebeen led to distrust their teachers; the 
pulpit has been familiarized to fine, but insignificant and 
perplexing, distinctions, instead of important and sim- 
ple truth ; and as the dispute and practice of religion 
seldom go together, it has been checked in its advances 
over the people. The peace and fellowship of brethren 
in the associations and presbyteries have been interrupt- 
ed ; the principle of elective-affinity presbyteries, un- 
known to the constitution of the church, has been made 
necessary ; memorials on memorials have been present- 
ed by appellant and defendant; the chief business of the 
General AsiiQibly, at its last session, was to deal with 
these difierences ; and so far from the determinations of 
the supreme tribunal being accepted as final, they have 
given birth to an Act and Testimony, and the calling of 
a con venticupk previous to its next sittings. 
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While these difierences are greatly to he deploied, and 
at first create much alarm, I do not, on a hetter acquaint- 
ance with the case, look on them with despondency or 
snrpcise. There are existing causes which may account 
for them, and there are also causes at work which may 
restrain and regulate them. 

One source of these. discrepancies. is certainly the 
fondness which this people have, at least those of New 
England, for speculative opinion. Many have delight in 
metaphysical inquiry, though very few can master it It 
is astonishing how much has been written in this discus- 
sion, and most of if with acuteness and power ; though 
little of it with that command of the subject which re- 
duces the complex to the simple, and sheds light where 
darkness was before. The men mostly engaged in it are 
of unquestionable piety: and, in their greatest aberra- 
tions, have not adopted opinions from dislike of Calvin- 
ism. They appear to have had, on the one hand, an ar- 
dent passion to arrive at the ultimate reasons of things ; 
and, on the other, to relieve Calvinism of the burden by 
which th^y thought it to be oppresjsed. At present, un- 
willing to think they have laboured .so long in vain, they 
flatter themselves that they have succeeded. When they 
shall have had time to look more soberly on the subject, 
they will find that the Wden still remains. All they 
have done, all any can do, is to change its place, not re- 
move its pressure. The difSculty is not, as many have 
supposed, proper to Calvinism ; it is common to it, to 
Arminianism, Sopinianism, and Deism ; or rather it is 
common and proper to our very nature, when we seek, 
with our limited powers, to comprehend the relationships 
of man to. infinity and eternity. 

Yet, while it is professed that these discoveries, so far 
from weaning them from the great doctrines of Calvin- 
ism, have established their attachments, much humble 
caution is required. The very reference to discoveries 
in this connexion is somewhat ominous, as it implies a 
forgetfulness of historical testimony which is improper 
to the occasion. I- Say no^ that no farther light shall be 
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throtRi by devoted study on the relations and harmony 
of revealed truth \ but I do say, that this discussion haa 
little claim to such honour or distinction. This New 
Divinity is, in fact, many centuries Old, and for as many 
centuries it has been exploded. 

It has been considered, that, at least, these specula- 
tions are made safe, by preserving a distinction between 
the doctrines of religion and the philosophy of the doc- 
trines. I have no objection to the distinction within just 
limitations \ but if an aspiring mind is misled by it to 
plac'e equal reliance on his reasonings about the doctrine, 
which will be to him the philosophy of the doctrine, as on 
the doctrine itself, I know of nothing that is more to be 
apprehended. He has already forsaken the proper ground 
of faith, which is the will of God ; and if once the philoso- 
phy of the doctrine shall be in opposition to the doctrine 
itself, it is easy to .see which will become the victim. 
Let us be careful, then, of a philosophy which is " heady 
and high-minded," and which is " falsely so called ;" it 
will assur&dly lead from Calvinism to Pelagianism; from 
Pel^gianism to Socinianisn^ ; and from Socinianism to 
Theism. All heresy, the most subtle, the most mis- 
chievous, from the time of Origen to the present, has 
wormed its way into the church under these refined pre- 
tences ; and we' have nothing to learn on this subject 
beyond what the schools and the schoolmen have taught 
us. 

The existing circumstances of the churches may also 
account in a measure for these differences. Without 
doubt, a large proportion of the churches renowned for 
"old orthodoxy," were cold and formal in their ortho- 
doxy ; and were little awake to the wants of the world. 
Their boagted Calvinism, too^^wasbut a profile, and fre- 
quently a distorted, representation of the truth. The 
doctrine of divine grace was often so presented, as to 
become a soporific to the Christian, as to embarrass the 
preacher in his earnest and persuasive appeal to the con- 
science, and as to leave the sinner discharged from his 
sense of obligation and responsibility. When the breath 
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of life' passed amongst the people, it cannot be matter of 
wonder, if this state of things was '' tried so as by fire." 
Many who had been awakened to seek their own salva- 
tion, and were intent on the salvation of others, became 
impatient of their bondage, and, in casting away their 
bonds, were in danger of losing their armour also. They 
saw that certain opinions attached to the prevalent sys- 
tem impeded their course ; they did not pause to ascer- 
tain whether they were indigenous and essential to it, or 
a mere excrescence ; and in rejecting a system which 
gave a disproportionate view of the doctrines which bave 
afl&nity to the Divine sovereignly, they gave an undue 
preference to those which related to human action and 
responsibility. 

Excess brings recoil ; and there i^ hope that those who, 
in thte ardour of zeal, and the immaturity of judgment, have 
gone too far, will retrace their steps. But if these threat- 
ening evils are not only checked, if they are converted 
into positive good, it must be mainly by a wise im- 
provement on the part of the old orthodoxy. The de- 
cided friends of the truth must not content themselves 
with assuming an elevated standing, and denouncing, as 
with authority, the heresy abd the heresiarch ; they 
must review their ways, renounce their errors, and re- 
model their opinions from the pure form of doctrine in 
the Scriptures. They must show that the truth has 
every way the advantage over error ; and this must be 
^ done, not so much by a logical, as by a practical exhibi- 

tion. They must show, that it furnishes them to every 
good word and work ; that non^ can so well console the 
penitent or quell the rebellious ; that none can so readi^ 
ly convince men that they are lost, and that ^hey may be 
saved ; that none are so fully prepared, by heavenly wisdom 
and heavenly charity, to enter and occupy the field of be- 
nevolent and christian enterprise. In such a course they 
would soon reclaim all who were worth reclaiming ; and 
this happy qualification of opinion might lead the church 
to that fixed recognition of human dependence, on the one 
hand, and of human obligation, on the other, which so emi- 
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nently contiibutes to honour God, and to conrince and 
save the transgressor. 

The New Divinity and the New Measures have 
greatly coalesced ; and they have given, for the time, 
currency to each other. Many pious and ardent persons 
and preachers, from th^ causes to which I havQ adverted, 
were disposed to think that the new opinions hsd all the 
advantage in a revival, and this gave them aU the pre- 
ference in their judgment. Where they, in connexion 
with the New Measures, have been vigorously applied, 
there has, indeed, been no want of excitement. The 
preacher, who firmly believes that the conversion of men 
rests on the force of ^' moral suasion," is not unlikely to 
be persuasive. And the hearer who is told, " he can 
convert himself;" that it is " as easy for him to do so as 
to walk ;" that he has only " to resolve to do it, and it 
is done," is nqt unlikely to be moved into self-compla- 
cent exertion. But it may be asked. Do either the 
preacher or hearer possess {hose sentiments, which are 
likely to lead to a true conversion, and to bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance ? 

By their fruits ye shall know them. There has cer- 
tainly been good done where there has been mdch eril ; 
for with this evil, there has still been a large portion of 
divine truth. But I fear not to say, that where jhere has 
been the largest infusion of the New Divinity into the 
New Measures, there has been the greatest amount of un- 
warrantable extravagance. There has been great excite- 
ment—much animal emotion and sympathy — ^high re- 
solves, and multiplied conversions ; bu^ time has tested 
them, apd they have failed. Many see this y the candid 
and observant are weighing it ; and the effect, I trust, 
will be, as I have already intimatedy that the truth will 
be separated from error, and error from the truth, and 
that it shall become " mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong-holds, and of eyery thought and imagi- 
nation that exalteth itself against the Lord, and against 
his Anointed." 

Finally, to understand this subject in its just relations, 
C3 
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yon mnst remember that a rem^kable change has been 
effected in the position and character of religion, amount- 
ing, indeed, to a reformation, within the last thirty years. 
"^Yhen so much has been done in comparatively so short 
a period of time a when many thousands have been added 
to the chnrchea^'vome with dqubted claims to the chrisr 
tian character, andmost with a very slender acquaint* 
ftnce with the distinctive truths of the gospel ; and when 
Che people are always, and in every thing, borne on by 
the buoyant hope of seeing something ^ore wonderful 
than th^ have witnessed ; it can be no matter «f snc- 
prise that the noviciate should start into- extravagancies, 
under the expectation of solving difficulties, the force of 
which he has not felt, and of discovering methods of 
V action which appear efficacious, and which he concludes 

have not been tested. It may have happened with reli- 
gious inquiry as it has happened with mechanical in- 
vention. I saw, in the Patent Office of this country, 
some thousands of inventions, each one claiming, in ig- 
norance of what had previously been done, decided 
originality ; when, in fact, it mostly appeared, that what 
was- Introduced as a valuable invention, had been dis- 
cof ^m^'and tried|.and failed an age before. 

Bnir the lexQesait^ making the most <^ them, are as 
nothing compare! with the benefits. They are not 
> |[IISa|er, not so gfeat, as those which attended the last 
'' ^ 'i» J W^^^^ teformation in this country ; and who would think 
^t^'-^ '<« "^ #oV pf Educing certain extravagancies of that period 
^ ^ . 4lga|piJtthe Avit&l initiated by Wesley and Whitefield, 

^^^ ^d all the substantial good which it has conveyed to 

K '. - us? When so much can be said f6r the A^lerican 
[ ■ '^- churches, and when it is considered that the religious 

movement there has been greater within a given period, 
and that 'it has taken place where the social institutions 
and habits were for less fixed than our own, it cannot be 
deemed feeble praise ; and may become a tributary evi- 
dence, that the " work is of God." 

I hope I have now succeeded in imparting to you some 
just conception of this subject. I might have more 
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easily disposed of it by the introduction of manifold qoo^ 
tations and documents ; but I think this would rather * 

have perplexed than have assisted your judgment. My 
desire has been* to give, in the smallest space, a cop- 
densed and proportionate view of the case ; and we con- 
ceive truly even of facts, not as they«iure presented in 
their naked form, but as they are connected with their 
causes, and surrounded by the incidents which are pro* 
per to them. p' 

I have been the taore careful, because the subject is 
of importance to ourselves. Before I left this country, 
some attempts were made to supply us with the ration^ 
ale of Calvinism, by the adoption of some of the more 
objectionable opinion^ of the New Divinity ; and since 
my return, a clergyman, who has seceded from the ^ 

Episcopal church, has oeen strangely allowed to enact 
the objectionable parts of the New Measures in the 
Methodist pulpits of the Metropolis. I am fully desir- 
Otis that we should import what good we can from 
America ; but it would be sad, indeed, if we shbufd covet 
the evil and despise the good ; and it would be ridicu- 
lous as well as pitiable, to be adopting, as interesting 
novelties here, what have already become obsoT^^nUl- 
lities in the estimation of the wise an4' the good thtrp. 

For my own part, all that I havQ seen oi the new « 
methods, both of thought and action, incline me ta thial^ , - 
that our true wisdom will consist in " asking fcr the olj i '« " ^ 
ways." The churches wiU not evince thei^ ^dodx.b|K, • j)y ' t^^ 
comparing themselves among themselves, or hf kufitfi s ^ 
ing for some new thing ; but by recurring at once to thi *J*^ 
old apostolic models. We must re-model ourselves upon fS? 
these. The divinity we want is such as we find in the *"V 
Epistle to the Romans, free from the glosses of German 
neology ; and the revivals we want are precisely such as • 

glorify the Acts of the Apostles. Let us only preach as 
they preached, and pray as they prayed, and a new era 
is begun! And while waiting in humility on such' 
teaching, if there be "any other thing, Grod .shall reyeal 
even this unto us." 
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LETTER XXXm. 

» 
My dear Friend, 

I am now to offer some remarks 0)1 the leading Deno- 
minations m the States ; and as your attention has been 
already engaged by two of them, I shall dispose (^ 
these first. 

The Presbyterian )>ody, if not the strongest in num- 
bers, is certainly so by standing and consideration. It 
has nearly 2,000 ministers, about 2,500 congregations, 
and upwards of 200,000 communicants. It resembles 
exceedingly its kindled body in Scotland; and where 
this resemblance exists, I may be exoneiated from re- 
mark. I had large and fraternal intercourse with its 
clergy ; they are amongst the excellent of the land ; 
and, as far as I could learn, whatever may be the differ- 
ences of opinion, they compose a regenerated ministry. 
It is this that gires them their efliciency ; and this also 
supplies one with' the assurance, that there are no devia- 
tions but they will find a speedy corrective. 

This body holds a remarkable connexion with the 
Congregational denomination. Th^y have each, indeed, 
^a local habitation and a name;" the^ Presbyterian 
having its stronghold in the middle states, and the 
Congregational being established in the six states of 
New England. The common understanding is, that on 
passing the geographical line which divides these sfates, 
the party shall so far yield his distinctive opinions on 
church government as to unite with the prevailing pro- 
fession, and he is passed from the one church to the 
other by the ordinary certificate. This compact includes 
ministers as well as the laity ; and it is no uncommon 
thiay pk find the man who was a Congregational pastor 
to-di(f , a Presbyterian to-morrow. 

Ifc^has been thought that the Congregational body suf- 
fered by this concession ; and this opinion is confirmed| 
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on finding that so many more Tpu$^ from New England 
into the other states than do from lliem into it. But it 
is entirely corrected hy closer inspection. In conse- 
quence of this practice, there are scarcely any Presby- 
terian churches in the whole of New England ; but, in 
defiance of it, and the usual observance of it, a number 
of Congregational cl^rches are springing up in the 
other states, and are gathering themselves into asso- 
ciations. 

What is much more important to observe is, that the 
great numbers of Congregationalists, both ministers and 
people, who have passed into the Presbyterian church, 
have not forgotten their predilection for a more simple 
and less restricted form of government. This has ope- 
rated silently, but with power ; and the effects begin to 
be seen and fiplt. It has contributed certainly in its 
measure to. that conflict of opinion and conduct which I 
have already noticed. The Congregationalist has been 
charged with policy in looking to this result. But this is 
too much. The movement is not the effect of design, but 
of circumstances ; and the circumstances remaining the 
same, the same results will follow, though policy should 
conspire to prevent them. And, speaking impartially, I 
know not that this is to be regretted. While it supplies 
us with the edifying and scarce example of two reli- 
gious bodies dwelling in amity and oneness ; it may, in 
the end, by the influence they shall exert on each other, 
supply us also with the example of a church possessing 
within herself all the advantages of independency, and 
all the foree and beauty of consolidation. 

The Congregationalists must, unhappily, be divided 
into Orthodox and Unitarian. The Orthodox, including 
some forty churches out of New England, amount to 
upwards of one' thousand congregations. The ministry 
18 composed of a body of educated, pious, and devoted 
men; and though they have not been free from the 
causes of collision already cited, as associated b6i(lies, 
they remain in peace. This is rather to be ascribed |» 
6 
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the absence of judicial power, than to the want tt pro- 
yoking occasion for its use. 

When this body was th^ standing order, or, in other 
terms, the established religion, there was a great dispo- 
sition to symbolize with Presbyterian principles; and 
the Consociation promised to clothe itself with sy nodi- 
cal powers. But that time is past ; the tendencioi now 
are certainly the other way. The pastors, equally with 
the people, have renewed their attachment to the priii- 
ciples of their fathers ; and they profess to \m confifm- 
ed in their attachment by all that transpires aroun4 
them. They are warmly attached to their associations^ 
which have an advisory power ; but they are opposed to 
any body being clothed with legislative or judicial fifr* 
culties. 

The union between the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional bodies is recognized, by the reception of delegates 
to sit in the principal conventions of each. 

The Congregational 4)ody is dishonoured and enfeebled 
by the defection of Unitarianism. You will, perhaps, 
expect me to remark more freely on this subject than on 
some others. 

The Unitarians have, in the United States, 170 reli- 
gious societies, and 150 ministers. In Massachusetts, 
they have about 130 societies, and 110 ministers. In 
Boston, which is their stronghold, they have twelve so^ 
cieties, and seventeen clergy, including two who are 
assistants, and three at large. With the exception of 
Boston, the congregations are very small ; in that city, 
they average about 600, and out of it, about 100. Their 
communicants are still lower, in comparison with other 
denominations. 

This subtle spirit of error, for a long time, concealed 
itself under ihe forms of orthodoxy ; and it would have 
been conimt to do so till the present time. Cotton Ma- 
ther sayf, till 1716 there was not a minister known who 
denied the proper divinity of Christ. Even within our 
own day, there was little suspicion of the defection ; 
and there was no desire to avow it on the part of the de- 
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linqiltnts. It was positively in England that the truth 
was first published to the astonished churches of Ame- 
rica. Belsham. in his Life of Lindsey, boasted of the 
strength of Unitarianism in Boston ; and, I believe, re- 
ferred to communications made to him on this subject. 
Dr. Morse seized on this hidiscretion ; and challenged 
the ministers to avow themselves. This led to an ex- 
plosion. Concealment could no longer be practised, and 
they had made sure their footing ; so that they had some 
cofiJQdence in doing what they could no longer avoid. 
[When the declaration came, it was fearful indeed. In 
Boston, every thing was gone, except the Old South 
Meeting ; and within a radius of fifteen miles, not ten 
ministers could be found, of the Congregational order, 
holding " the ti^th as it is in Jesus." 

But the explosion was followed by no abdication. 
These men had taken office as the friends of orthodoxy ; 
but there was no resignation of it on the announcement 
of their errors. Considerable property had come into 
their possession from orthodox hands, by orthodox trusts, 
for orthodox uses ; but it was retained, and is still re- 
tained, for heterodox purposes. So that the case here is 
the exact. counterpart of the case in England! Men 
may, most conscientiously, change their opinions, and, 
as we may think, for the worse ; but where is the con- 
science, where is the honour, of diverting property and 
place, which were never meant for them, from their 
known legitimate uses ? Whatever may have been the 
errors or omissions of predecessors, surely it is time, for 
all who value principle more than profit, to wash their 
hands of such things ! 

Unitarianism is confidently said to be still increasing 
in this country. I am prepared to say, as confidently, 
that it is not : that it is declining, and declining rapidly. 
So far as Boston is concerned, the following account, 
with which I have been favoured, will abundanriy satisfy 
you. It is likewise so interesting in itself, and relates 
to so important a question, that I imagine you will be 
thankful for its insertion entire. 
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'^ PROGRESS OF TRUTH IN BOSTON. 

'^ The present enlargement of the evangeiieal churches 
. in Boston \% so great, and the growth has hsen fitun svieih 
small beginnings, we think gratitude h^^uveil that Jih^y 
. should not be concealed from the pubfic. ^ ■?/ ;" 
' ' '^ In the year 1803, religion had greatly dMiline^ from 
the jHrineiples and practices, of our pilgrim fillers, in all 
the Congregational ehurches. All the Congregational 
ministers in Boston, except Dr. Eckley, of the Old 
South, had become Unitarians, though they did not 
openly avow it There were no weekly lectures, no 
conference meetings, no church meetings, no foreign c 
missions, education, tract, or Bible societies ; no Sab- 
bath schools, no monthly concert, no religious newspa- 
pers. Thd church appeared to be swallowed up in the 
world. But the Great Head of the church had yet re- 
served a few hidden ones, who had not departed from 
the faith. A small number of pious mothers in Israel 
had, for several years, attended a private meeting for 
prayer, where they mourned over the desolations of 
Zion, and besought the Lord to revive his work. Early 
in the year 1804, a few brethren of the Old South 
church, being grieved by the low state of religion, made 
an effort to have a public eveaing lecture established. 
The church agreed to the proposal; but the pew propri- 
etors opposed it, and succeeded in preventing it. Find- 
ing they could not prevail in this measure, eight bre- 
thren held a meeting, in March of that year, and formed 
a " Society for Religious Improvement ;" not thinking 
it prudent to call it a Conference Meeting, Their state 
of feeling and inexperience, however, were such, that 
for several weeks, they c(mW, not pray together; but 
only read the Scriptuies, and conversed on religious sub- 
jects. In about a month ^fiter their first meeting, they 
felt a freedom to unite in ppayer ; and finding their faith 
And strength increasedf, they prevailed on Dr* £ckley to 
establish a weekly lecture in a private house-i'tet Uiey 
continued their society meetings as before. They then 
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Tesolred to give themselves to more earnest prayer. The 
Lord soon put it into their hearts to build a new house 
foe public worship, where the gospel should be faithfully 
prtached{ without restriction. As soon as this determi- 
natioa piiBjanawii^ it wa^ opposed by members of the j 
Old ^ottK cAmrch, on the ground that it would injure /^ 
their chuKh. As opposition increased, so also friends ' i ; 
and help^rl were raised up ; and after importunate pray- 
er, continued for five years more, in February, 1809, the 
meeting was held, which resolved immediately to carry 
the plan into effect. Measures were taken to build a 
house for public worship in Park-street ; and to organize 
a church which should guarantee the faithful dispensa- 
tion of Divine truth. So low was the state of uriigious 
feeling, that even the Old South church refused to assist 
in the organization of the new church; butthey 'went 
on building,' and the Lord prospered them. Park-street 
meeting-house wa3 dedicated in January, 1810; and 
though heresy came in like a flood, the Lord enabled 
the little church of but twenty-six members, to main- 
tain the standard of truth which ^ey had erected. The 
* Society for Religious Ihiprovement,' discontinued their 
meetings, when Park-street church was formed. 

" After a contest of nine years more, against error and 
misrepresentation, it vf^s found that another house, for 
the pure worship of Grod, was necessary ; and the Lord 
inclined a piOus man, now almost ripe for heaven [since 
dead] to erect a meeting house in Essex-street. In the 
meantime, the Old South church was favoured with the 
faithful labours of Mr. Huntington, first as a colleague, 
afterwards as successor to Dr. Eckley. That church 
was increased in numbers, and in its attachment to tke 
true gospel ; and in the year 1822, a delegation of ten 
brethren was sent by Old South and Park-street churches, 
to strengthen the feeble church in Essex-street, now 
called Union Church. 

" This first attempt at the systein of colonizmg 
churchta was approved and blessed by their gracious 
Lord. In 1823 and 1824, the Lord poured out his Spirit 
6* 
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on the three cnurches, and a powerful revival of religion 
was the means of adding to Park-street Church one hun- 
dred and twenty members ; to the Old South, one hun- 
dred and one ; and to Essex-street, sixty-two: total in 
Boston, two hundred and eighty-three. The work also 
. : funded to Mr. Fay's church in Charlestown, to which 
^^ fbOf'Sve were added, 
'r r*' : ^In 1825, a new meeting-house became necessary, to 
%0eommodate the friends of truth in South Boston, and 
was. accordingly erected, with the aid of brethren in the 
abovenamed churches ; and another church was organ- 
ized there, which maintains the truth as it is in Jesus. 

"Encouraged by these successful efforts, the friends 
of Christ resolved to erect a meeting-house in Hanover- 
street, which was dedicated March 1, 1826, and a church, ' 
composed of thirty-seven delegates from the other 
churches, was planted there, and has since increased 
more thfm fourfold. 

" The friends, of the Rev. Dr. Jenks, who had been 
{ .^ labouring in the -city for several years as a missionary, 

resolved to erect a meeting-house for him, in Green- 
street. This was completed in October, 1826, and a 
chuich organized there, which has since been grtatly 
increased. 

'^ Another revival of religion has since been granted to 
the churches. It commenced in Essex-street church, in 
January, 1826 ; extended, within a few months, to the 
other churches, and still continues. In 1826, there were 
added to Essex-street church, fifty ; Hanover-street, 
forty-five; Park- street, twenty-four; Old-South, four- 
teen. Total in 1826, one hundred and thirty-three. 
The additions in 1827, were, to Old South, ninety ; 
Park-street, seventy-two; Essex-street, seventy-six; 
HanoirQMtreet, one hundred and eighty-seven ; Gfreen- 
8treet,iiiii^-eight. Total in 1827, five hundred and 
twenty-thrc^. The whole number added, during the 
present revival, is seven hundred and thirty-five. A por- 
tion of these were by letter from other churches in the 
country* 
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^ The Lord haying succeeded eyeiy attempt to en- 
large his kingdom, a meeting was held on tlie 21st of 
March, 1827, to consider whether it was not expedient 
to erect another house for €k)d. It being doubtful whe- 
ther it was most needed at the north or south part of the 
city, it was resolved to erect two; one in Pine-stretti ' ■ 
and the other in Salem-street. These were compktBA'^ , 
about the 1st of January last, (1828,) and churchy *' 
principally composed of delegates from most of the ottter 
churches, now occupy these temples of the Most High, 
and maintain public worship. 

'^ There are now nine commodious houses for public 
worship, with orthodox churches, embracing 1700 mem- 
bers ; and all are favoured with faithful devoted pastors. 

" During this time the Lord has not confined his bless- 
ings to Boston, but has enabled his people to erect houses 
of worship, and organize churches, which have held 
up the light of divine truth amidst surrounding error, 
in Medford, Waltham, Cohassat, Concord, Walpoie, 
Bridgewater, Cambridgeport, Brighton, and several other 
places in this part of the commonwealth. 

" Since 1804, when those eight brethren assembled to 
inquire what the Lord would have them do, and had not 
strength of faith enough to pray together, behold, what 
God hath wrought I ' Not unto us, not unto us, but 
unto his great name, be all the glory, for ever.' 

'^ It should also be mentioned, as matter of praise and 
gratitude to God, that during the period of declension 
alluded to above, the two Baptist <jiurches in this city, 
with their venerable pastors, Stillman and Baldwin, 
held fast the faith once delivered to the saints, and that 
they have established additional churches in commodi- 
ous houses of worship in Charles-street, and ill Federal- 
street, and in the adjoining town of Roxboryi. ttod other 
places. They have also had considerable additions to 
their churches daring the present revival." ' 

This is evidence sufficient for Boston, and the same 
evidence might be given at length of churches spread 
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over the state. In many instances where Ae ninister 
has avowed himself, and yet resolved to retain the pulpit, 
a secession has occurred, and another place been built ; 
so that he has been left without a congregation. In most 
places, there is some mixture of orthodoxy in the au- 
dience ; and on this account the minister does not most- 
'ly insist on his peculiarities ; for commonly the retire- 
ment of the orthodox is the ruin of the interest. 

Kvery where they are going down. They still retain 
what endowments they held ; and in Boston, they have 
the wealth and fashion of the place about them ; and 
they have the honour of being considered as the friends 
of the elegancies and literature of more refined life ; but, 
&8 a sect, holding certain peculiarities which distinguish 
thenl from others, they are jmpotent indeed. -^^Rich, 
but inefficient," as it has been used by one of their zeal- 
ous champions to characterize that portion of tHeir body 
in the father land, may be employed with equal signifi- 
cance here. Since they have avowed themselves, they 
have taken the field in their own defence. But, with 
perhaps a decided superiority in letters ^and in adroit- 
ness, they have been beaten from every post. They first 
took the ground of biblical criticism ; and were driven 
back to the ground of rational religion* From this again 
they were forced ; and then they ventured to rest the 
conflict on the tendencies of the systems. . Did they not 
know that Fuller possessed this ground unquestioned ? 
They have now come frankly to the question. Is the Bi- 
ble an inspired book ? 

The summary, then, on the subject is, that this defec- 
tion from the truth is of a limited nature, and is now in 
a state of retrocession. In Massachusetts, to which it 
is almost entirely confined, its churches, as compared 
with the orthodox congregations alone, are not more than 
as one to three. And yet by this test, they appear 
stronger than they are, for most of their churches are 
poorly attended ; and many who do attend are attached 
to orthodoxy, and would leave if the preacher should 
venture on a plain announcement of his peculiarities. 
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In BostODi there are, as we have seen, in the Congrega- 
tional denomination, nine churches against thirteen ; and 
the communicants of the fewer churches greatly exceed 
those of the major numher. Bjesides these are to he 
reckoned the orthodox of the other persuasions ; so that 
even here, on any question of interest which would unite 
the orthodox bodies against the heterodox, they have a 
decided majority. Boston only wants one man to arise, 
of philosophical mind, fine taste, and eloquent parts, 
who shall have been redeemed from these errors, and 
who shall present the truth, with pious earnestness, to 
the understanding, by the aid of the imagination and 
affections, to expel this sophistical spirit from its last 
hold among the literary and the polile of society. 

Of its general feebleness, two little incidents may as- 
sist you to a confirmed opinion. When this system was 
in its power and progress, it managed to get the Massa- 
chusetts' Bible Society under its control. The conse- 
quence was*, that the orthodox quietly retired, and form- 
ed a society for themselves. The original society, in the 
hands of the Unitarians, actually disposed, last year, of 
twenty-one Bibles ! 

The Unitarian Association, which has in trust the ge- 
neral propagation of their system, by preaching, the dis- 
tribution of tracts, <&c. &c. raises annually about 17,000 
dollars ! " Rich^ but inefl&cient.'' 

Having given the facts of this case, let us look into 
its philosophy. Many have found it extremely difficult 
to account for this defection ; and some have appealed to 
it as a practical argument against the principles of Inde- 
pendency. After giving the best attention to the case, I 
am disposed to refer it chiefly to two causes. First, the 
increasing wealth and consequent worldlidess of the 
people inclined them to it. Their fs^thers were truly pi- 
ous ; but the children, though brought up strictly, were 
coming under the influence of worldly prosperity, and 
were mostly strangers to the regenerating power of re- 
ligion. They had a dislike to the strict and mortifying 
claims of a regenerated ministry, and yet they could not 
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persuade themselves to abandon those forms of religion 
in which they had been rigidly educated. They sought 
a medium between infidelity and vital religion. Unita- 
rianism ofiered one^ and it succeeded. The worldly, if 
they have any, must have a worldly religion. 

In the next place, it is most certain, that this evil 
arose principally from having made Congregationalism 
an established and State religion. What the Puritans 
did, they did most piously indfeed, but not wisely. They 
were sufiering for conscience' sake ; yet they did not un- 
derstand the rights of conscience, nor the genius of the 
New Testament. The lust of power is so deeply rooted 
in the hearts of men, that these, perhaps, are among the 
last claims of our holy religion to be comprehended and 
exemplified. They resolved on the establishment of that 
religion for which they suffered all things, to the exclu- 
sion of every other form of faith and discipline. It was 
made "The Standing Order;" it was illustrated by 
creeds and confessions ; and it was protected by Test 
and Corporation Acts, with penal sanctions. It was 
thus, in their judgment, placed above the reach of acci- 
dent, and the corruption of time. This, however, was 
poor shdrt-sightedness. The very means they had de- 
vised for its support were the means that hiimbled it to 
the dust. 

It was provided, that none should dedicate their chil- 
dren by baptism, or hold civil oflfices in the State, except 
they were in church membership. But, in course of 
time, many were exceedingly desirous of claiming the 
religious privilege for their children, and of seeking the 
civil distinction for themselves, who were not at all pre- 
pared for fellowship with a spiritual body. This induced 
many to adopt a hypocritical profession ; while it in- 
clined others, as they derived confidence from numbers, 
to complain and resist. The Standing Order, already 
deteriorated by the action of its own safeguards, found 
itself in a critical state ; and, rather than lose its influ* 
ence, it proposed the memorable Half-way Covenant. 
This was, in fact, a sinful compromise with the world } 
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and provided, that those who respected the outward 
means of religion, but who gave no evidence of its re- 
newing power, should be admitted to membership. It 
prevented secession ; but it spread worldliness and death 
over the whole church. 

If I were giving a historical sketch of the period, it 
would gratify me to show how minor causes contributed, 
with this primary cause, to the bad consummation. But 
is not this sufficient to satisfy you, that the church had 
treacherously prepared herself for almost any corruption, 
and perhaps for none so fully as for Unitarianism ? It 
would leave them in their worldliness, while it would 
not shock their morality ; it would preserve to them the 
form of religion, while it would not trouble them with , 

its power ; it would flatter their reason ; applaud their * 

virtue; be satisfied with their compliances; explain 
away their difficulties ; and leave them at ease in their 
possessions and pleasures ! 

These statements may well be considered to contain a 
most beneficial lesson for the churches ; and surely, at 
the present time, it is a lesson that cannot be neglected ! 
Let who will seek the benefits of a State establishment ; 
but let all who would have a wise regard to the interests 
of true piety, and the nature of the kingdom of heaven, 
decline them with settled and calm determination.* 



LETTER XXXIV. ' 

Mt dear Friend, 

I MUST now, with brevity, make some final references, 

under the head of Denominations. The Baptist is a 

large and thriving community. It reckons to have ^,397 

clergy; 5,345 churches; 325,461 communicants; and 

* Of course, these remarks are not meant, in any case, to affect a que»- 
Hon of property. I merely seek to express a serious conviction as to the 
r^igioui efficacy of two systems. 
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and this mathod has wonderful compactness and adapta- 
tion to its ends. They are a hire of bees, in which each 
one has his place, and each one his work to do ; and 
where each, by the movement of all, is constrained to 
fulfil it ; and thus the whole duty of the busy and hap- 
py community is completed. The perfect order and 
unity which reigns at home, prevents the loss of energy 
by domestic bickerings; and allows them to seek and 
cull their treasures from the wild and waste world around 
them. Whatever may have been their failings, they 
have done more, both in America and Canada, than any 
other body of Christians, to carry the means of instruc-* 
tion and worship to the most neglected and scattered 
portions of these regions, and have been most successful 
in their efforts of christian philanthropy. 

The Episcopal church is by far the least of the five 
leading denominations. It numbers 650 ministers; its 
attendants are 244,125 ; and its communicants are con- 
siderably lower, I believe, than is usual in the other 
divisions of the church. Its forms are those of the 
Church of England, with trifling variations ; but it has 
Undergone essential alterations in the principles of its 
government. The people have a voice in the appoint- 
ment of their pastors ; and the bishops are elected in a 
convention of the pastors and lay delegates. They are, 
therefore, mostly men of approved character, and of much 
pastoral experience. Some are known to you as persons 
of exemplary piety. 

The Episcopal church, like the Congregational, has 
been tried here as an establishment, and like it, it has fail- 
ed. It was established in Virginia ; and it became sloth- 
ful and impure under its exclusive privileges, so as to 
have made itself despised by the people. It was years, 
after a change was made, before they could overcome 
the recollections of the past, and once more indulge their 
old aristocratie tastes. The church has now revived on 
the voluntafy^ffinciple, and is blessed with a pio^a <!er-> 
gy and a thriving community. I shall recur to this, if I 
have time, hereafter. 

Vol. II.-^D 7 
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This church, like its prototype, is divided within itself 
into two parts. They are here denominated the Low 
Church and the High Church. To he favourable to 
evangelical truth and liberal principles is to be Low . 
Church; and to oppose these is to be High Church. 
This difference seems to have come amongst them, firom 
their disposition to sympathize with the mother church 
so entirely, as that they must reflect all her features, 
whether they are in or out of a fair and lovely proportion. 

The High Church, of course, is very high. It has lit- 
tle communion with the other branch of itself, except 
under the pressure of circumstances; and it has less 
communion with others. It stands on its forms and pre- 
scriptions ; and, not making spiritual regeneration a term 
and test of christian character, it has considerable acces- 
sions from the worldly and fashionable. The cherished 
recollections of the mother country, too, as well at 
the recoil which many have from the plain, and some- 
times indiscreet, dealing to which they may have been 
exposed elsewhere, contribute to the number of her 
followers. 

The Low Church isi in the situation of a suspected 
party, and though they have every reason to sympathize 
with those who hold evangelical opinions, are often slow 
to do so. There are, however, many who brave the ha- 
zard, and seek the fellowship. They are a considerable 
proportion of the entire body, and are so increasing as to 
carry a beneficial influence over the whole. That branch 
which is located in New York is, by endowment and the 
sale of improved lands, rich ; and its funds are laudably 
employed in aiding the juvenile eflbrts of congregations, 
contending with the first difficulties of life and action. 
This portion of the clei^, with which I had the best 
means of becoming acquainted, appear to be intelligent, 
pains-taking, and devoted ; some of them I have reason 
to regard with high esteem and admiration. As a minor- 
ity, they are similarly circumstanced with those of their 
class here ; and professionally their character and points 
of excellence have strong resemblance. They are fonnr 
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ed on the school of Scott ; the other portion of the 
body is formed on that of Tillotson and Blair. 
Whatever may he the spirit of liherality which hreathes 

. in many of the presbyters and bishops of this church, the 
spirit of the ecclesiastical system is still exclusive and 
anti»Protestant. Placed in temporal and civil advan- 
tages on a level with every other religious body, it 
stands on the groond of the Divine right of episcopal 
ordination and apostolic succession. Now, it is cer- 
tainly somewhat bold in the parent church to denounce 
some eight thousand ministers, at least equal to her own 
in pastoral ability and success, as in ^^ pretended holy 
orders," that is, m a surreptitious use of the ministry ; 
yet there is something of pomp, and privilege, and num- 
bers to uphold these pretensions. But really for such 
lofty pretentions to be insisted on by a church so situ- 
ated a» is that in America, and at this time of day, is 
painfully ridiculous. What! of tlyB twelve thousand 
ministers who have laboured for the regeneration of their 
country, and with eminent success, are the six hundred 
who have had the hand of the bishop on them, only to 
be deemed the true ministers of Christ ? Are the ten 
thousand men who have been employed mainly in 
settling and sustaining the church in that land, to be de- 
nounced by an insignificant section of that church as 
falsely pretending to a character to which they have no 
lawful claim ? Is there nothing in " the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery;" nothing in the calling and 
approving testimony of a "congregation of faithful 
men ;" nothing in the undoubted testimony of Heaven 
itself? Must these holy and useful men, who, above all 
things have sought the will of God ; who have thought 
that they were acting under it ; who would have trembled 
to commit themselves to such a ministry uncalled ; and 
who have the seil of heaven on their labours, in the re- 
newal of thousands and myriads of men ; be told that 
they have run unsent, have held their oflfices surrepti- 
tiously, and are worthy, not of praise,but condemnation 1 

, And by whom ? 
D2 
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' The only way in which this may be truly lamented, 
is as it affects that portion of the church which incorpo- 
rates in its system such assumptions. It wars against 
the spirit of union, and interferes greatly with its effi- 
ciency and- success. It preyents the exchange and inter* 
community of services ; it is hostile to fraternal charity, 
since brethren can hardly associate with pleasure ex- 
cept on equal ground ; and it places, by its exclusive- 
ness, the Episcopal portion of the church at disad- 
vantage, in all the great and general movements of the 
,t.imes. Surely the intelligent and holy and liberal should 
fook to this. Let thein prefer Episcopal ordination if 
they will ; but let them not condemn and unchurch those 
who think they have found a more excellent way. There 
must be something wrong in this. Dying men have 
often strong and vivid impressions of the right. Legh 
Richmond) jfi his last illness, said to a friend and pas- 
tor of a dissenting ^hurch, '' I esteem you as a minister 
of Christ, and you regard me as such, and yet I cannot 
preach for you, and you cannot preach for me. My bro- 
ther, there must be something wrong in this !" 
/ TffiU will have observed, that the terms, church, cler- 
gy, >riid bishop, though limited with us to one commu- 
nity, are used promiscuously in the <ihurches of America. 
The Presbyterian church gives officially the style of 
bishops to her pastors ; all ordained ministers are the 
clergy. Frequently you see a noble edifice, with its tall 
tower and spire, and from the power of association, you 
are ready to pronounce it Episcopal. No, it is a Baptist 
church. And though, in New England, there is some 
partiality to the old designation of meeting-house, the 
said meeting-house has all the large and lofty attributes 
of the church. 

I was much interested in what I saw of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church here; the more so, perhaps, as I brought 
with me my recollections bf Holland. Alas ! for that 
ancient stronghold of truth, godliness, and Protestant- 
ism. This church has 197 churches, and 165 pastors ; 
they are well trained, orthodox, and godly mien. I had 
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much pleasure in making the acquaintance of those who 
are settled in New York. Their congregations are of 
good size, and composed of persofts of sincere piety and 
much steadiness of character ; a steadiness, perhaps, ja 
little inclining to immohility and formal profession. 
They have only to commit themselves to the great reli- 
gious efibrts of the day, in co-operation with their 
brethren, to retain an honourable place amongst "the 
living in Jerusalem." Should the movement put them 
a little in contact with some things they may deem ex- 
travagant, they need not fear them, their temptation is 
not that way ; and their presence will contribute to allay 
all real evil. 

They are, I believe, wealthy ; and have resources in 
their people. There are two services, especially, which 
they may render to the churches, and which they should 
consider intrusted to them by Divine Providence. The 
German settlers in Pennsylvania require to be resusci- 
tated, by decided missionary exertioxts. The sympathy 
which the Germans would have ,with their church, and 
the authority they would have over them, seems to mark 
this as a field of most important labour, for which they 
are remarkably prepared, and which labour would be 
eminently blessed. Delegations of the wisest and most pi- 
ous of their body, to the father land, might contribute most 
happily to revive the churches in Holland, in their cold 
and torpid state, and>rcstore them to a true belief in their 
own faith, and a true practice of their own professions. 

Much has been said on the influence and spread of 
Romanism in this country ; and, at the time of our visit, 
great alarm was entertained on the subject. I must sup- 
ply you with the means of judgment. 

It should really seem that the Pope, m the fear of ex- 
pulsion from Europe, is anxious to find a reversion in 
this new world. The crowned heads of the continent, 
having the same enmity to free political institutions, 
which his Holiness has to fr^e religious institutions, 
willingly unite in the attempt to enthral this people. 
They have heard of the necessities of the West ; they 
7* 
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have the foresight to see that the Wesl will become the 
heart of the country, and ultimately determine the cha- 
racter of the whole ; and they have resolred to establish 
theraselres there. Large, yea, princely grants have 
feeeffi made frnm the Leopold Society, and other sources, 
chiefly, Ihough by no means excluaively, infavour of this 
portion of the empire that is lo be. These sums are ex- 
pended in erecting showy churches and colleges, and in 
fiustaining priests and emissaries. Every thing is done 
to captivate, and to libeTalize, in appearance, a system 
essentially despotic. The sagacity of the effort is dis- 
covered, in avoiding lo a.ttack and shock the prejudices 
of the adult, that they may direct the education of the 
young. They look to the future ; and they really have 
gteat advantages in doing so. They send out teachers . 
excellently qualified ; siiperior, certainly, lo the run of -i 
native teachers. Some value the European modes of 
education, as the more excellent ; oibera value them ob 
the mark of fashion: th-e demand for instruction, too, is 
always beyond the supply, so that they find Utile difficul- 
ty in obtaining the charge of Protestant childreii. This, 
- 'in my judgment, is the point of policy wliich should be 
»pecially regarded witii jealousy ; hut the actual alarm ^ 
has arisen from the disclosure of a correspondence which 
avows designs on the West, beyond what I have here 
set down. It is a curious affair, and is one other evi- 
dence, if evidence were needed, Uiat Popery and Jesuit- 

■^ Theie is, however, no possible cause for alarm, ihough 
there undoubtedly is for diligence, Romanism has in- 
creased positively, but not relatively. Il has not ad- 
vanced in proportion to the olher denominations, nor in 
proportion to the population., Bslttmore, the stronghold 
of Popery, Tfts once almost wholly Catholic j it is now 
greatly oulmnnbered by Protestant sects. The Romup i 

ists do not number, as attendants, more than 550,^0 ■'*_^ 
persons ; and the influx of Catholics from Germany a^ 9^ 
ircland may answer i'or that amount. Of course, every ^vi. 
liberal and christian mind would desire, that those of , • 
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that iaitb, settling; in these states, should be pTovidcd 
with the means of wowhip in a^eeraent with iheir con- 
scientiaus opinionG ; and had this be«ii the iaieDtion of 
the efforts, they had been only laudable. 

Nothing can be stronger evidence against the BtieeeH 
of Rumanism, than its actual position associated with 
the extraneuus assistance afforded to ii. With hundreds 
of thoui^ands of dollars to back it, it has fallen short in 
the race with the other denominationg ; while they have 
wanted the unity of action which sustained it, and were 
thrown entirely on their native inward resources. Po- 
pery cannot flourish in this land, ejcept every thing pro- 
per to it should first die out, — liberty, conscience, inde- 
pendence, and prejudiee. It is. not indigenous — it is an 
erotic ; and though fostered by fond hands, and protected 
by strong ones, it will languisli, fade, and fall. It is a 
monstrous expectation ; despondency alone could have 
suggested it. But the Pope inii><t hope for no second life 
in this new world. It may be true, that he is immuta- 
ble ; happily he is not immortal. 

Yet the occasion calls for diligence, and a diligence 
directed with sagacity as to means and di^itant result), 
equal to that of the adversary. If all were to sleep, while 
the enemy sowed hia tares, there might indeed be a most 
rueful harvest. But here again the Romanists have 
made a bad choice. These penple are the most wakeful 
of any known. They will certainly, when they see the 
evil, do their duty ; the only fear is lest they should give 
the adversary some advantage, by overdoing it. Let them 
feel that they have to deal with a cautious foe, and treat 
him cautiously. They must not be content with a man- 
liil onset, such as they have lately made, and expect to 
demolish at a blow. Let them remember that ihey 
have to do with a foe, who rests his cause on time and 
perseverance ; whose band se-eks to undermine rather 
than to storm ; who can smile at a defeat if it puts his 
opponent off his guard ; and who, like the tiger-cat, can 
spring on his prey, when he seems to be moving away. 
It is manifest that success is to be expected against such 
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a foe, GQt hy an occaaiona! triumph, but by a carefbl ob- ^ • 
serration of his device?, and a calm iodumitable steadi- 
ness in resisting ibem. * * ' 1 

You will, perhaps, be ilisappoioted if I dismiss this - i 
gubjeot withoot a reference to the state of Infiileliiy in ,1 

this country. You are ready to think it assumes a mora . 

determined and evil aspect than with us. But let me * * 
ask, can any tltiiig he worse than our Fleet-street eshi* 1 

bitions and tracts ? I will admit, however, that, though « I 

not worse, there is a more general expression of it where 
it really exists. The people here are altogether under 
less restraint ; and you get the honest opinion quickly. 
If people profess religion, they do it sincerely, and yoa 
know it at once, and without shame or reserve ; and, for 
J the same reason, if they reject religion, you are advised 

*i.fc of it promptly, and without fear. 

But infidelity is riot advancing here ; it has diminish- 
ed, and is dinunishiiig. Still, you must understand that 
il did prevail to an alanuing extent. The Revolution . 

brought infidel Frajice into close connexion with the ^ 
people, and the people into a state of strong sympathy 
with France. Much evil arose, from this cause, to reli- 
gion ; and the leading men of the day were seduced, by 
the sopliisms of Voltaire, Rousseau, and U'Alemberi. 
The Revolution itself, unsettling men's minds, filling 
them with the care of the present, and making an atten- 
tion to the meaiH of religion almost impossible, contri- 
buted most extensively to the same issue. The settle- 
ment of the war was followed by an unexampled course 
of prosperity to America. England was committed to 
renewed and desperate conflict, while the carrying 
trade of the world was slipped into the hands of the 
Stales. This super-induced an extravagance of hope, 
and worldly desire, as fatal, perhaps, as either of the 
previous causes, to the interests of true and spiritual re- 
liBim, 

However, that dark and evil day is past, The infidel- • 
ity of the period which had desolated France, and which ^ 
threatened, like a wasting flood, to destroy every thing . * ■ 
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precious in ihia IhdiI and ours, lias subsided. Infidelity 
slill exists, and its blasphemous nature is not chasgcd; 
Inil it is diminislteil and crest-fallen. Its stronghold is 
tliotighl to be in New York; but what is fouud here of 
infidelity bears about the same proportion to New York, 
fts Carlile's shop and (iie Rotunda do to London, t 
■hould think, decidedly, th&t there is not more open, and 
oerfainly less covert, infidelity in this couotry than in 
ours. There would be a greater appearance of this evil 
in the West, but there would be )eH in the East; and 
the average, I believe, is by no means greater. 

The great sensible benefit to all these denominations 
is, that ihey are alike unknown to the guremment. They 
may have, as we have seen, diffefences within them- 
selves, and unworthy jealoti^eft of each other, but these 
diBerences are not imbitiered by political strife. None 
are liable, on following out the convictions of their con- 
science towards God, to be diought less loyal to the go- 
veromeni than others. None ace esulted, and therefore 
none are abased ; none have egclu8i»e privileges, and, 
therefore, none can complain. The government troublea 
none, and they bring no trouble to the government. None 
by patronage are made haughty ; and none are made un- 
easy. All agree to ask no favour, no grant, no tas ; and 
all must be satisfied, while none is given. The govern- 
ment, in this particular, have understood their interests, 
and keep their engagements most uobty ; and, by this 
means, they have made their yoke light and pleasant ; 
they have taken from their duties half their difficulty, 
and more than half their responsibility. 

In this single view of the case, it must be admitted, 
that there is great advantage ; it remains for us to see 
whether the interests of religion reuUy suffer by this 
non-interference, 
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My deab Fhiend, 

I HA.VE now to speak of the Religious Economy of 
the churches. We hare noticed the leading differences 
between the Episcopal church here and in the mother 
land, already. The agreeraent between the Freebyteriaii 
and Methodist bodies, in the two cotmiriea, iaj^aoai- 
{(lete as to make discrimination needless. My athifiions 
■will, therefore, mostly be lo the Congregational chnichesj 
when points of discipline are spoken of; while the state- 
ments on property and support will apply (o all. 

The remarks will relate to what is spiritual, or to 
what ia temporal ! and ray design is not to report a. sys- 
tem ; but lo illustrate the subjects on which there la a 
difference, leaving those on which we have entire or es- 
sential agreement in silence. 

I have, I believe, already described the usual order of 
public worship ; it is, in rhe fiiur principal denomina- 
liooB, most pleasantly like our own. I have, neverthe- 
tess, something to observe on its manner. The singing, 
generally, Ind universally with the Congtegationah sis, 
is not congregational. It is a performance enlrusted lo 
a band of singers, more or less skilful ; and, as such 
may sometimea afford one pleasure, but as an act of wor- 
ship, it disappoints you greatly; at least, if you have 
been accustomed to the ra.ore excellent way. You havs 
the sense of being a, spectator and auditor; not of a'par^ 
ticipant ; and this is desiructire of (he spirit of devo- 
tion. With it* best execution, it is not half so fine as 
the concurrent voices of a thousand persons, pouring 
forth their giateliil Beniiments in holy psalmody ; and, 
in its lowest estate, ii Is poor and chilling indeed. A 
good sermon is often made or man«d by the hymn. 1 
feu many a one has been sadly marred by it in New 
EngWA 
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I recollect, on one occasion, before sennon, that beau- 
tiful hymn of Watt's, " Coroe, Holy Spirit, heavenly 
Dove," Slc. waa sung. .There were some seven hundred 
people present ; but the hymn rested with six or seven 
persons in the gallery. The laat line of each slaoza waa 
left to the female Toicea. Ai lie line, " And our devo- 
tions die," to give the dying notes the more eifeci, ii was 
left 10 one voice. The young woman kept her breatb and 
diminished her tones as long as she could, and then turn- 
ed round on her companions an-d smiled. 

On another occasion, which ~was a special meeting oi 
prayer and exhortation for the conversion of the world, 
1 inquired of my brethren, uniting with me in the ser- 
vice, whether we could not close with the fine doxology, 
" From all thai dwell below the skiea," dtc. and the Old 
Hundredth tune 7 "Most certainly," was the cheerful 
ri'ply. It appeared, however, that there was another 
parly to be consulted. Our wish was conveyed to the 
fingers ; and the singers sent their respects, saying, that 
they could not sing it, as they were prepared with ano- 
ther piece. The eonsequence was, Ihat a solemn service 
was closed, and sadly coolett dbwn, by a performance in 
which none could ioLn, in which none were meant to 
join, and in which none cared lo join. 

Much laudable attention is now paid to ihi psalmody 
of the ehtirches ; and one may hope that it will lead to a 
preference of congregational singing, as finer in tasle, 
and as essential to an expression of common worship. 
To be BO, it must cease to be professional ; for the pro- 
fessors will seek to exclude the people. It must be 
steadily considered as an act tjf worship, in which nil 
should unite ; and the Tnaiim muat be — That display is 
not worship. 1 aiq persuaded the Congregational body 
snScrs much, in comparison with others, from the want 
of this. Their music, irtien well executed, may be aV- 
tractive, but it is not edifying : it may suit heterodoxy, 
and help it ; but it is not a suituble medium for warm af- 
fections and universal praise. It is also a strange de< 
pariure from the practices of their fathers. The Puri- 
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tans and Presbyterians i|ie renowned for a common de-* 
light in this exercise of worship ; and many a hill-side 
mag with the solemn melody d their united praise. 

Another evil that needs correction, and that, I think^ 
is in course of correction, is, the reading of sermons. This 
practice obtains considerably in other denominations ^ 
it is universal, or nearly so, in the Congregational. It is 
thought, I believe, that the people have a prejudice in 
favour of it; but I have, from mf own experience, no 
reason to think so. Meantime, it is undoubtedly preju- 
dicial to the interests of the people, and also of the pas- 
tors. It is no argument for this method, that good has 
been done by it,^ and that some few may give to it great 
efficiency. It must rest on its general merits ; and, tried 
on this principle, no one can hesitate in saying, whether, 
other things being equal, the read speech or the spoken 
speech is the most interesting and impressive. They 
feel this in their revivals; for then it is mostly laid 
aside ; and one may hope that the frequent recurrence of 
the more interesting seasons will superinduce on the 
rising ministry habit* of more spontaneous utterance. 

If there is a feeling any where in its favour, it arises 
from the impression that the read sermon will be marked 
with more correctness'mnd careful study. I have not 
been unobservant on this subject ; and I do not think so. 
I}e who is always writing is not the best composer. 
'The pastor, who tasks 'himself to vnrite out at lengtK not 
less than two sermons .a week, must find nearly all his 
spBie time occupied in a mere mechanical exerciii^ He 
can have no leisure to store his mind by good reading, 
or to dige^Jiis reading by sustained meditation. He 
cannot wait Ibr kis second thoughts ; nor give his sub^ 
ject, however important, time to penetrate, and to make 
his mind and affections, for the period, part of itself. He 
has two sermons to write by 8abbath morning; if he 
does not make haste, he will not get them done« This 
influence, kept up, forms a habit of loose thinking an^ 
common-place utterance. ThejMWtor finds himself comr 
mitted to a species of manual drndftry, to which there 
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is no end ; aiid the mind wewit aaA sleeps upon it 
What has been wearisome in llie- composition, is not 
likely to change its character in the deliyerji ; and th# 
preacher and the hearer slumber over it togeUier. 

.This subject deserves further attention than I am aiH 
thorized in bestowing on it in this connexion. Non« 
can So mistake these passing remarks, as to suppose that 
they are meant to justify indolence, or the want of care* 
ful and anxious preparation. I would have the pastof 
write less, that he may study more ; that he may present 
to his people better thoughts, with richer uttermce and , 
with greater power/ 

The administration of the positive ordinances has, I 
believe, been adequately illustrated in the Narrative* 
Let me preserve your attention for some passing notice 
of the services of marriage and burial, as observed here* 
in burials, the custom has been to give puUio notice of 
the party dece^ised, and to invite the friends at large, 
who may desire to show a mark of respect, to attend. 
This invitation, from the inconveniences arising on the 
existing mode, has been made select in the larger towns* 
It is still, however, open to tU in less populous places. 
I have seen nearly two hundred ^pdteons, half the adults 
of a little town, following the rdtaiains of a child to the 
grave. The house is thrown open'; and those who <mn- 
not €nd admission, remain about the door till the moTQvV' 
ment begins, when they fall in Silently and withonv 
trouble. 

No 4efvice, I believe, is eyer performed in the burial-* 
ground.* This takes piace in the dwellingi^f the de- 
ceased. It consists of exhortation l|a4 flt^T^f? &i^d 
sometimes these exercises are renewef bd-t^'e return of 
the mourners and fhends from the ground. 

Marriage is regarded by the Government only as a 
civil contract, while its admitted importance may claim 
(or it some religious service. It is valid, however, with' 
dut any religious a,ct, if the parties wish to avoid it. The 
pirovisions of the different States are various. Crenerally, 
it is providied thif^he agent shall be the ordained mmis- 

8 ■ i 
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ter, or the justice of peace. In the State of New 
York it requires no publicity | but the parties authorized 
to marry may do so on the instant. Usually pubUc no- 
tification is considered expedient ; and still the method 
varies. In some cases the pastor publishes it to the con- 
gregation ; and he may marry the parties at any convenient 
time after this is done ; but the prevailing practice re- 
quires^that notice should be given by the minister to the 
parish clerk, who is a civil officer, and who is responsi- 
ble for the publication. It may be made on the church, 
or court-house door, or otherwise. A fortnight after this 
notice, the minister is at liberty to marry. He is re- 
sponsible for making a correct return to the clerk of the 
marriages he celebrates, quarterly or otherwise. The 
law provides a fee of not less than a dollar for the min-. 
ister, and few content themselves with this small ac- 
knowledgment. This plan has been the most exten- 
sively used, and for the longest time ; and, after verjr 
careful inquiry, I do not find that it is open to the least 
objection. Some of the States have thought that it asks 
for more safeguard than is needful; but none have 
thought k wanting in security. The legal profession 
allow that it works well. 

So much for the civil portion of the subject. The 
religious exercises are simple and appropriate; and 
none but those Who repudiate all religion, I believe, diiH 
regard them. "The service is usually performed at 
the home of the contracting parties, and in the bosom of 
their families and immediate friends, and is, on Ikis ac- 
count, made much more interesting and less painful to 
all concerned. It is more, frequently observed in the, 
evening than at any other time of the day. The minis- 
ter comes at an appointed l^ur ; anSttie order of service 
rests with circumstances and his discretion. It consitts 
of exhortation and prayer. Sometimes an address is 
given in explanation ; then prayer is offered ; then the 
consent of the parties is taken, and hands are joined ; 
and, after this, short exhortation and prayer are renew- 
ed. At other times the exhortation is given; hand» 
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are joined, and prayer is then offered. The minister cho« 
sen for the service is hh who is best known and lored 
by the parties ; and, performed under such circumstance!, 
it is both affecting and solemn. 

The mystic ring is no necessary part of the ceremo- 
ny; and it is frequently not used. The consequence 
is, that the married lady cannot be distinguished by this 
sign. I believe in no country is the marriage vow held 
more sacred than in this. 

The government of the churches will lead us to re- 
gard them in their 'separate, and their associated capa- 
city. The principles which regulate the particular 
church, whether Baptist, Presbyterian, or Congregation- 
al, have a strong resemblance. The officers also are 
similar, although they have different i^ames. In the 
Presbyterian, they are the pastor or bishop, the elders 
and the deacons. TIm elders being a council with the 
pastor ; and the deacons bemg limited to the care of 
the poor, and the temporal afiairs. In- the Baptist, they 
are elder and deacon ; the style of " elder" being given 
to the pastor here. In the Congregational body they 
are the pastor and deacons. In each case, the officers 
■ are chosen by the church, without any control, except 
^kf^t the minister must be recognized by the association. 
fBiery church has an absolute voice in the persons ad- 
butted to membership. 

Tl^ affairs of the church are managed usually by a 
committee, to which they are officially intrusted. With 
the P]i^by terians, the bishop and elders, under the name 
of the Session, ^f^ this committee ; "^ith the Congrega- 
tipnalists, the pastor and deacons compose it, if the 
churph is small, but if large, some other members of the 
chuxch are added tO(Stt| It is in these sessions that all 
pujelintinary business is prep&red ; and to it ^11 difficult 
business referred. They see and examine candidates for 
fellowship, before they are propounded ; and all matters 
of complaint and misconduct come under their notice. 
They are qualified to examine these, to act on them, and 
finally, to dispose of them ; the party always having, if 
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he thioks himself aggriered, the right of appeal to the 
church, and still firom the church itself to the council 
OP presbytery.- The title to membership is, I think, uni- 
versally sought in the evidence of regeneration. Only 
the male members are allowed to vote. At the admis- 
sion of members, all rise on the reading of a portion of 
the covenant, to express their consent, but it is not con- 
sidered as a formal vote on the part of the females. 
Baptism is mostly limited to thie children which have 
one parent in fellowship; and, consequently, a great 
many grow up unbaptized, and the pastors here have 
many more adult baptisms than we hkye. This custom 
has certainly contributed to enlarge the number of the 
Baptist community. 

The choice of the pastor is firequently spoken of as 
resting with the parish. The term parish, however, 
does not now describe, a^ with us, geographical limits ; 
it denotes those persons who compose the congregation, 
and subscribe to the support of its institutions. In some 
cases, the parish, or congregation, is allowed a confirm- 
atory voice ^ on the election of the , church ; this u not 
deemed desirable, but it is not round to produce any se- 
rious evil. The fact of the church havixig agreed in its 
election, and of its being generally a majority, as com- 
pared with those who are merely subscribers, renders a 
reversed decision nearly impossible. 

Although the appointment, discipline, and removal of 
the pastor, is understood to rest essentially with the 
1^.^. church, it is the practice to make a reference to council 

on these subjects ; and the voluntaw deference is so 
great as to place it in act, though not is principle, on an 
exact footing with the Presbytery. ' . , 

The Congregational churches ^i^UMslaim the principle 
of independency ; and they have, therefore, a Relative 
as well as a personal discipline. This associiated con- 
trol is exercised either by council or synod ; the council 
being meant to respect the limited, and the synod the 
general interests of the church. 

The counoll may be calledi by letters missive, by one 
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or more churches. The letters are addressed to the 
neighbouring churches, requesting them to sit in council 
by their pastor and la^y delegates, as representatives. 
They may be called on questions of prudence or of con- 
science, and then they are wholly advisory. Or they may 
be summoned for the purpose of ordination, and then 
their functions are mostly administrative. Their duty 
is to examine, and approve, and so ordain ; but as the 
church has previously expressed itself, and as all the ar- 
rangements for ordmation are fixed and made public, if 
the council are disposed to demur, they are placed in cir- 
cumstances of such restraint as to make it difficult to 
decline the service. And a^ the churches invited to 
send representatives to the council are selected by the 
church applying) or rather by the candidates for ordina- 
tion, it does not in principle supply a better safeguard 
against undue intrusion into the ministry, than does the 
sanction given at our ordinations. 

The council may be mutual It is then sunmioned 
• by the agreement of two parties, who consent to refer 
tneir'diffsrence or diffictdty to it. The cases on which 
this council is called to sit in judgment, are mostly 
those of difference between a church and a private mem- 
ber, or between a church and its pastor. Its power is 
merely advisory, but it is final. It is considered in the- 
ory to represent the whole body of the church, and there 
is, therefore, no higher appeal. 

The council may be consociated or permanent. This 
is not created, like those I have noticed, by circumstan- 
ces ; but has a continued existence. It is,.therefore, con- 
sidered to have mt the attributes of a mutual council ; 
and, besides these, it is invested with an authoritative 
power more congenial with the genius of Presbyterian 
than Congregational* iitorder. It is to take cognizance of 
all cases of scandal within its circuit, and afford its as- 
sistance on all ecclesiastical occasions ; and those who 
decline to submit to its decisions, " they shall be repu- 
ted, after due patience, guilty of a scandalous contempt, 
and dealt with as the rule of Grod'i^ Word in such cases 
8* 
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doth provide, and the sentence of non-commonion shall 
be declared against pastor and charch."-*-<Say6roo^ Plat^^ 
form. 

The council may be ex parte* This can cmly exut. 
where an aggfrieyed party desires a judgment, and the 
second party refbses to consent to a mntual coonciL 
The complainant has then the privilege of sommoning 
a council from such churchef** as'lke chooses to examine 
his case. They gire advice $ tlirf ^aeek reconciliation ; 
and if the]r attach no decide} Uame to the aggrieved 
party, and iftt church refuse to l^ecave him, they com- 
mend him to another community^ 

The designation of this council is certainly somewhat 
forbidding. But it may unquestionably be a noble act 
of justice to justify an aggrieved party, before the church, 
when the offender declines to face him llfefQie an impar* 
tial tribunal, and he has no means of conomelling him. 

The council may be generafj and the« i|.fttlUi ufider 
the denomination of a.synod. In its elaMilB it tan^ 
ponds with the General Assembly ; its powers are vari- 
ously stated, and with some little contiariety. It is held 
to be advisory, and not authoritative ; but it is f to debate 
and to determine controversies of faith and cases of con- 
science ; to clear from the word holy directions for the 
Vorship of God and good government of the church." 
'* The directions and determinations of the synod, so Oeut 
as consonant with the word of God, are to be received 
with reverence and submission, not only for their agree- 
ment therewith, but also for the power whereby they 
are made, as being an ordinance of Gk>d, appointed there* 
unto in his word." — Cambridge Plagbrm. 

It is quite evident from these statements, on the asso- 
ciated government of the churches, that there has been 
some danger of the Conyipregatioilal body loising its dis- 
tinctive cliartct^r in tbe. Presbyterian models \ but the 
period either of fear or hope, as parties may- respect it, 
has passed away. Nothing is more certain than that 
the Clongregationftlists are in practice becoming daily 
mote jealo^i of every thing that is authoritative and ju« 
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dicial, while they are becoming more attached to those 
r eonferences and councils which are purely advisory! 

Besides these arrangements which concern the govern- 
%ient of the church, there are Pastoral Associations to 
promote its edification and union. 

The Pastoral Association, or Convention, is usually 
composed of the ministers oi the county. They assem- 
ble twice or oftener fii dbt year, to promote, by prayer, 
preaching, and frateiaal intercourse, their knowledge^ 
zeal, and charity, and tkoi to qualify tlupifelves to la- 
bour with greater advantage for the ':^^6re of their 
churches. As might be expected,- great good has arisen 
from these meetings ; many of .the best revivals have 
sprung from them. The State Association is the same 
species of meeting, and for the same purposes, on a 
larger sopk^ The Occasional Conferences are partly 
lay gad pfudy clerical ; and their design is to Ipidt toge- 
thjer the ^if(kml members of the body, and to advance 
tbe great tpiprests of religion in the land and in the 
world. 
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LETTER XXXVl. 

Mt bbar Friend, 

Let me now proceed to remark on that portion ol 
Religious Econmy which may be denominated tempo- 
ral. So far as it IS needful to notice it, the subject may, 
perhaps, be comprised under* the heads of edifices — te- 
nure of churches — means of general support. 

Of the churches, as edifices. I must say scmiething, as 
they have been misreported; It has beei^'said that they 
are smaller than ours ; and that, therefore, the number 
'of churches, does not supply a comparative sc&le ^ the 
attendance. I have looked with some care at this state- 
ment I and 80 far as my best obseiratiohs will carry me, 
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I am prepared to say, that the average of size and ac- 
commodation is larger with them than with us. I know 
not that they have any places so large as a few of ours ; 
but they have many of the extreme size, if seeing and 
hearing are to be consulted in the dimensions ; and we 
have certainly, both in the cjiurch and with the dissent, 
many more smaller ones than they. 

An objection has also been taken to them, as erected 
of frail and perishable materials. If this obje(;tion is 
meant to be unlimited, it is not true. America has cer- 
tainly no St. Paul's ; nor any instance, known to me, of 
an exorbitant expenditure of 80,000/. or 100,0002. on the 
erection of a single church ; but, in all her principal 
cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnatti, 
there is an abundance of churches, which, for good ac- 
commodation, substantial construction, and respectable 
appearance, are as good as I. would wish to see, and will 
compart at advantage with the average amongst us* As 
to the material of which the churches are constructed, 
when I say, that the more durable takes the lead in 
them, as compared with the other erections, it is plain 
that the utmost is done that a reasonable mind can re- 
quire. When all the erections of a young town in the 
midst of the forest are of timber, it would be absurd to 
expect other material for the church. So soon as brick 
begins to appear for domestic uses, it is sure to appear 
in the church ; when stone supersedes brick, the first 
evidences of change are still to be seen in the church. 
In New York, the inhabitants are beginning to ornament 
their brick dwellings with marble steps, architraves, and 
pediments ; but they are carrying up, at the same time, 
in solid and beautiful marble, both a church and a uni- 
versity. 

Then, if this objection is to receiye a United applica- 
tion, it is true, and it is highly beneficial. In the small 
town and young settlements, the church is built of wood ; 
and I have satisfied myself that this is a decided advan- 
.tage. ' When a settlement ii just made, its numbers are 
few, and the place of worship beari^,of coursei a proportion 
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to the numbers. If the original place were then bailt of 
stone, and not of timber, it would abide for ages, like 
many of our churches, with a capacity to accommodate 
some two hundred instead, of some two thousand. But 
the first churches are erected of clapboard, frequently 
while the settlement is young ; as paint is dearer than 
wood, it is' not painted, and left to itself,, it will perish 
in some twenty or thirty years. By this time every 
thing is changed jn the little community ; their numbers 
trebled ; their means quadrupled ; and they determine to 
build a faore substantial place, with adequate acconmio- 
dation ; so that, in that new country, most of their origi- 
nal places have already been swept away by the besom 
of time, while ours remain to this day. And as objects 
of taste, and memorials of the past, one would have 
them remain for ever ; but this is not now the question. 
It is a question of accommodation ; and whether the 
acocmmodation respect comfort or space, the American 
places have the advilntage. 

I am now to refer you to the tenure of ecclesiastical 
property. You are to understand, that there, are two 
bodies that are recognized by the law as holding, and 
claiming to hold, such property. They are, the church 
and the parish-; aiid they are both corporate bodies. 
The church is precisely what it is with us. The parish 
denoted place as well as persons ; it now, by the legal 
changes that have been effected, denotes persons rather 
than place. The persons in this relation, who are deemed 
the parish, are the jBubscribcirs ; and the term, therefore, is 
nearly synonymous with our term congregation, as dis- 
tinguished from church. The church has the right to 
choose the minister; but the parish have a- veto on the 
choice. Commonly, the majority of the parish will be 
in membership with the church, so that there is little 
danger of ccmflict of opinion, except in gross mischoice. 
The fittings and property with the edifice are considered 
to belong to the church; but the edifice itself is held by 
the parish as a corporation. The law knows not a church 
in its religiou8,lmt in its civil capacity ; and the evidence 
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of the existence of a civil corporation must, of course, be 
found in enrolment and subscriptioi^s. Pewholders are 
deemed to have a separate right of property ; and they 
can bring their action against- the parish, if that property 
b injured. This provision is necessary^ from the com* 
mon practice of selling the pews as the means of meet- 
ing the first expenses of erection. What would be re- 
'' garded as a fair sum is given for the purchase; and, 
afterwards, they bear a yearly rate, that is adequate to 
sustain the minister, and lesser charges. 

The law has been very different, as you will suppose, 
at different periods; aad now it varies in the several 
States. 

I have endeavoured to express the spirit of the law; 
its form, under the modelling hand of time and circum- 
stance, will not be less liberal, and will become more 
simple. It is certainly a great improvement in legisla- 
tion on this subject. The high advantage consists in 
making the church, or congregation of subscribe]^, a 
body corporate. This gives them a legal being ; allows 
them to sue, and be sued ; and to uphold 'all their civil 
rights With facility. It is at once a great security in the 
tenure of fixed property, and a discharge from an im- 
mense standing expense, on the renewal of trusts or 
trust-deeds. While other interests are justly looked to, 
this ought not to be neglected in our own country. The 
present state of the law, as it affects all the Dissenting 
bodies, is such, as not only to expose the property to 
serious hazard, but as to incur a charge on them of from 
4000/. to 5000/. per annum, without benefit to any one. 

The final head of temporal economy relatfes to the 
means of support. It has great importance in itself, and 
it is enhanced by the position of the church at the pre- 
sent time. At home, we are hardly allowed to refer to 
this subject, even in other connexions, without being 
•» overwhelmed with charges, which confound a good tnan, 

y^ and make a calm and philosophical concltision extremely 

difficult. However, I shall endeavoi](^to treat the sub- 
JBctj without acrimony and without fear; and in the hofi 
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that it may contribute to the formation of a just opinion, 
and, consequently, to the advancement of true religion, 
without respect to sect or party. 

You are aware that our fathers, when they braved the 
Atlantic, and sought a settlement in the New World, 
did so ibr conscience' sake. But, although they fled 
from the face of persecution, and certainly would have 
recoiled from the act of direct persecution, nevertheless, 
they understood so little the nature of religious liberty, 
that they established a system which would, under a 
change of circumstancos, inevitably assume a persecuting 
character. In fact, this igpiorarfte of the imprescriptible 
claims of conscience was not their fault in particular, it 
was the common fault of all, and of the time. Immu- 
nity on the one hand, and restriction or persecution on 
the other, were the only forms in which religion appear- 
ed : and although the principles of liberty were to be deve- 
loped by the searching hand of intolerance, it was not 
to be expected that they should be appreciated, adopted, 
and matured, without a considerable lapse of time and 
experiment. The efforts made, in these youthAil settle- 
ments, in favour of prescription and endown^ent, and the 
counter efforts peacefully made in favour of perfect reli- 
gious freedom, supply evidence, which is so interesting, 
that it cannot be neglected ; and so strong, that preju- 
dice itself cannot put it down. 

While, in every case, the results have been the same, 
the methocls of reaching them have been various. This 
makes it somewhat difficult to treat them, but it neces- 
sarily increases the power of the testimony. 

In Virginia^ th6 Episcopal church was established by 
law. The law was tried in both its forms ; without the 
toleration, and afterwards with the toleration, of other 
sects. For nearly a century, it was the exclusive reli- 
gion of the State ; it was endowed, and all parties Were 
compelled to contribute to its support. The consequence 
was any thing but what a good Episcopalian would 
desire. Unwoi^qr and incompetent men, in search of 
HVqpectability or emolument, made the church a prey. 
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Hating ootJUB^ to xpgxehead firom tibc people, or tkr 
riwrnhj of sectsy Aef beeame eardess^ sod i m to k aHif aal 
frequently dissolute. The statnneBls oa diis ssbject 
aboand^ and are most painfdL Tha pastixa ^omallf 
neglected the people, and the people despised 
sook the paslon; so that the sfstem was dead, 
while it retained &e risible fixms of existence. 

It was then tried with toieratioB.- This aheratim ad- 
mitted the other sects to enter the State ; and widioat 
direct hindeiance^ to laboor fcr the inaliuctiim and sal- 
ration of the people. The pmilcyed defgy, howeier, 
demised their ritals : and as all sects were sdll taxed for 
their benefit, it concerned them little bf wlnt name diey 
were called ; and they contmncd to- repose oa their sop- 
plies, in indolence and ae c mi iy. If they slept^ the op* 
pressed sectaries did not sleep. Their efibrts were not 
in rain: and these, with the rccUess neg^ence of the 
endowed ffrty, and the changes efieeted by ^e Rerohi* 
tioo, prepared the State for an iBi|voTe4 method. 

It was felt that all conld no longer be made to support 
one ; and it was proposed that all should be assessed for 
the benefit ckT all the denominations. This,, howerer, 
was declined; the Ditoenting bodies protesting most 
nobly against any participation in the benefit of snch a 
tax. Finding them firm in the rejection of all State 
allowance, an act was passed in 1775, to reliere them 
from all contributions towards the support of the esta^ 
blished religion ; and, eventually, the whple question was 
disposed of,, and the whole country satisfied, by placing 
all denominations on one footing ; by knowing them only 
as civil corporations, and withhold]^ all allowance. 

As quickly after this as the circumstances ^oold allow, 

the Episcopsd church revived, and plaoed itself on equal 

terms witlrits compeers. To this time it baa continued 

to advance. It has now fifty^e clergymen* devoted ta 

»' their work, who ar# superintending affectionate and 

'^^ving &ocks: and it is spreading itself on every hand, 

good report amongst the people. 

we mstgf change the field of • (4>serv«tk>ii^ lot oa 
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pass into New XSngland. Here, the church, or Standing 
(Mer, was founded on the principle of Staite interferencEi 
In Massachusetts, in 1631, the General Court passed a 
law that all should contribute in their parishes to uphold 
the Sl^nding Order; and that none should be eligible for 
civil office, who were not in church membership. This 
was not only to make the people pay ; but, haymg paid, 
it was to punish them by a Test Act, if they did not 
conform. This principle was afterwards modified, by 
allowing persons to divert their payment to some other 
body, on certifying that they belonged to it, still com* 
pelling them to pay to some religious society ; and by the 
provisions of the Half-way Covenant. I think^ so faf as 
Massachusetts is concerned, I have shown how it affected 
the Congregational Order, by the corruption of doctrine ; 
it may b^ proper to remark, that it extensively promoted 
the interests of sectarianism. Under the milder form of 
the compulsory payment, the worldly were ^liged to 
pay equally with the religious ; and as the worldly will 
always have the strongest objection to pure and undefiled 
religion, the chancep are decidedly for error, and a^inst 
truth. The worldly misbeliever, if compelled to pay 
either to Universalism or Calvinism, would prefer Uni- 
versalism as a species of quietism; but if left to his 
choice to pay or not, he would say, " I will pay to neither, 
for I love my mon^ better . than both." Has the true 
church of Chtist a right to compel such a man ; and if it 
has, will' any benefit ao^rue? 

Ixi Vermont and New .Han\pshire there were not only 
State enactments, but provisions of land in favour of the 
>ame and similar objects. Each township had an origi* 
nal grant of three hundred aciot. This estate was to 
benefit equally four parties ; the church — the school — the 
Society for . Promoting Christian Knowtedge--^and the 
first minist^ The first minister was deemed a proprie* 
tor; and lie could will his portion atKy to his family or 
friends. It was, '^ in fact, a bonus to induce a person to 
encounter the first di^culty of settling ; and it usuaUy 
ftttractai the least worthy to the spot The one fourth 
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originally meant for the permanent uses of the churchy 
with its other privileges, remained, and the church Ian-* 
guished in the midst of its indulgences. It is remarka- 
hie that " the desolations " of these districts, which a 
Peoteb witter has magnified, to illustrate the inefficiency 
pf the Tf^nntary principle, are the very desolations which 
Ivere created by the comptilsory and State inethods on 
Which I am animadverting. 

The changes which have taken place have been vari- 
ous and gradual, but they were all in favour of the vo- 
(ontary principle ; and in the year 1833, only two years 
•ince, the last fragments of the compulsory and endowed 
system were demolished by the power of improved opi^ 
nion and religious principle. This was done in Connec- 
ticut about fifteen years since, and in Vermont and New 
Hampshire about the same time. It was in Massachu' 
setts it lingered till 1833 ; and, by a striking coincidence 
with what is now happening in our own country, it was 
upheld to the last by Unitarianism. That you may be 
assisted to a correct opinion on this material subject, I 
will supply you, in the Appendis,^pith some extracts 
fronj^the laws as they existed, weiMuied) and do now 
exist. 

The voluntary principle, then, is the only one now for 
the support of these churches. It has been .tried in some 
states to the exclusion of every other ; it has been tried 
in other states, for diiSerent periods of time; where every 
other has failed ; and what is th^ result ? Deliberately ^ 
but without hesitation, I say, the result is ii\ every thing 
and every where most favourable to the voluntarff 
and againM the compulsory principle. Let us look at 
this, both as a matter of testimony, and as a -matter of 
fact. 

Testimony ifi universally in its favour. Let iae not 
be mistaken. Some may carp at the term universal, and 
endeavour to must^ some few voices in favour of tHf 
Standing order. Such voices are doubtless to be heard | 
but it is truly marvellous that they are so few. Of 
coune, the transition so lately effected from ppe system 
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to the other, must hare disturbed many interests, and 
have brought loss to some. It was to be expected that 
some, Under the old system, would be incompetent ; and 
these would naturally incline to an allowance from the 
state rather than from the people, who woold lie toi 
wise to grant it. Some who had become gray aiZB^kifint 
under that system, mightbe supposed to cli^g lo it, evea 
though every advantage were with the change. Har? ey. 
showed his skill in metaphysics, as well as in physici, 
when he observed, that none of his profession above 
forty years of age received his theory, or were to be e^ 
pected to receive it. 

But, in truth, though every reasonable mind would be 
ready to make considerable allowances for the influence 
of such causes,- it was never less necessary ; and they 
are only referred to, to prevent captious and unfair ob- 
jection. After having invited the most candid opinion 
on the subject; after having sincerely sought for the 
truth, whether favourable or unfavourable to the volun- 
tary system ; and, after having sought this in every 
quarter, and chieft^ where state provisions had been en- 
joyed ; I certainqndid not .find half a dozen men who 
would give their suffrages for the old method! The 
ministers, as a body, who might be supposed to have 
professionally strong preferences to a fixed and compul- 
sory stipend, were united in their attachment to the 
voluntary princi|^le. The brethren in Massachusetts, 
where the change h|^ been so recently completed, re- 
joiced in it, and anticipated from it a decided advance 
in pure religion. Those of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Maine, with whom we had an opportunity of meet- 
ing and conferring, were unanimous in the same judg- 
ment, and referred gratefully the renovated state of their 
churches and of the ministry to its benign influence. 
The brethren of Connecticut, whom we met in large 
numbers, decidedly concurred in the same opinion. The 
Bpiscopalian of Virginia, and the Congregationalist of 
New England, who had been indulged and protected, to 
the utmost, were equally in favour of the new principle. 
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Men of every denomination, the Methodist, [he Baptist, 
the Presbyterian, the Reformed, the Lutheran, the 
Chnrchnlan, and the Independent, all deprecate stale 
inlerierence and state allowance. Men of every region, 
the East, the West, the North, the South, and who are 
moat deeply conceraed for the interests of religion, a^ee 
in CDming to the same conclusion. Indeed, such unani' 
mity of opinion on a practical question, involving the 
iateteaU of so many parties, and to be determined 
mostly by those whose habits and thoughts had been as- 
aofliated only with the old system, is what I never ex- 
pected to find. It assured me of at least two things. 
1. That the evil of this system must have been great, 
. indeed, and visible to all. And, 3. Thai these devoted-^B f 
men bad wisdom enough and piety enough at once tti ^ ^ 
resolve, that what was injurious to religion could not be 
beneficial tn them. .1[ 

I know that a reference has been made, with confi* 
deuce, to Dr. Dwiglil ; anil it has had my careful atten-, ,^. 
lion. I think you will judge it exceedingly coafjrmatof)^ 'P' 
of the subject. In the fir^t place, ^is very little thai 
Dr. Dwight asked r far less than wdold satisfy the ih*- 
itngh advocate of establishments. In the second in- 
stance, at the lime when he formed his opinion, a great 
many ministers, of eminence and standing, were of the 
aame mind. The first important changes were then 
COQlempIated ; infidelity gnited with ifae tolerated reli- 
gious bodies in demanding than; the conflict was 
strong, and frequently connected with demonstrations (rf "• 
irreligious violence. This class of excellent men b^" M- 
came apprehensive ; they had feai of change ; and when 
they saw (he nngodly conspicuous in the assault — the 
Dngodly, who had been fostered under the old system — 
they could not commit themselves to the untried issue. 

Dr. Dwight has not survived, to look back calmly on 
the consequences of the chan^, and to revise his opi- 
nions; but many of his contemporaries have. I have 
sought them out; I have communed with themat large on 
the subject. In every instance, they have acknowledged 
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that tbey were wrong; (hat their fears were groumiless; 
that ihe transition has brought with U only good, and 
good in a degree for which they could not liave hoped. 
Tills class of lestimdny may surely be graduated with 
that obtained tioni reluctant witnesses ; and I will leave 
you to judge, from the weight it always receives in a 
court of justice, with what power it bears on the 
qnestion. 

Then, Fact is unanimously in its favour. This sub- 
mits a wide field to us, and the difficulty is, still to con- 
dense observation. Let me dispose, first, of New Bng- 
laQd. It has undergone a most felicitous improvement 
ainc? the alterations. I need nol, 1 presume, enter iolo 
i.Aet&il on this particular! fornone will arise to contradict 
. Mas assertion: The Standing Order could not have stood 
its ground as a State establish ment. It was inert and 
inefficient ; the DisEenling community on the one hand, 
and inddelity on iha other, were prevailing against it ; 
while, within itself, was engendered the worst forias of 
heresy. It is now placed on a Level with its rivalt, and 
It is equal to the best in the race of excellence. Every 
fonn of orthodoxy hfts made a surprising start, and is sus~ 
taining it as it was begun. The ministry has been sup- 
plied with better men ; the men have he«a belter main- 
tained. Churches . have been revived where they lan- 
guished, and they have been created in abundance where 
they did not ei^ft. The "desolations" of New Eng- 
land, which hav6 been trima'^Hanlly cited from reports 
many years old, are rapidly disappearing under the volun- 
tary principle, and neverwere the prospects on the future, 
for that favoured land, so bright and hopeful as they are 
at the present time. 

Although one writer has ventured to talk of the reli- 
gious "desolations" of New England, general convic- 
tion is so completely against him, as to make it useless 
to burden your attention on this subject. The slightest 
reference to the Statistical Tables will settle the ques- 
tion. But while it is commonly conceded that the New 
England States are better supplied with the means of re- 
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ligious worship than anjr other country^ in the world^ 
the admission is not unfireqnently made at the e^ense 
of the other States, and of the voluntary principles. Mr. 
Dawson, for instance, in a recent uddress to the electors 
of JPlymouth, conceded, that these States were excel- 
lently supplied with religious means ; -and he then pro- 
ceeded to maintain, that these means hi^ grown up on' 
the principle of State establishment, and that the other 
and newer States^ which iiad discarded thia principle and 
relied on its opposite, are, indeed, in the very state of 
desolation predicated. If this is correct, it is fatal to the 
new method ; but let us look at it dispassionately. 

I think I have already shown, with some clearness^ 
how mmch of her prosperity New England owes to the 
principle of a Standing Order ; I must now bring the 
means possessed by other States into comparison with 
those she is admitted to enjoy. Massachusetts, then, the 
principal State of New England, and the longest settled, 
has — 

Popuhtion 610,014 I Churches..' 600 

BOnisters 7Q1 | Communicants...... 73^4 i 

New York, which b the principal middle State, and r 
which has adranced with, more rapidity than any of the 
other States, and which, therefore, has had the greater 
difficulty in meeting the. spiritual wiants of the people, 
has — 

Popfolation ;.. .1,913,606 I Churches. •••.» 1^ 

Ministers 1,760 | Communicants 184^683 

Is this a sign of desolation ? 

Pennsylvania, the next middle state of consideration, 
has — 

Population 1,347,672 J Churches 1,829 

Ministers 1,133 1 Communic«its. 18(^06 

Is this a sign of desolation ? If It is, what are we to 
saj of the most favoured divisions of our own country ? 
Scotland is universally thought to be highly privileged 
in her religions means; but Scotland stands thus — 

Popul8tion.\..\ 2^366)807 I Churches i, 1,804 

1,761 1 Cowininiilc«tfs...(qacitsln) 
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But it will be objected that these States are not either 
of the West or South, and aie, therefore, not to be ac- 
cepted in evideilce on tjjie wants of the more distant 
regions. I admit thiii ; but, with this admission, I main- 
tain that it is unjust to make the condition of the young 
States in the Wes^ or the Slave Skates in the South, 
which are just colonizing, the test of the voluntary prin- 
ciploy as compared with New England; as unjust as 
it would be to try the compulsory principle in Great B»- 
tain, not by what it had wrought there, but by what it 
had done in Jamaica and in the Canadas. Hav^g, in 
mere justice, protested against this mode of trial, I am 
not, on that account, unwilling to make the comparison* 

Tennessee has — V 

Fopolaition. 684,000 1 Churches 690 

JKinistera 458 | Commmiieants 60,000 

Ohio^ a Western State, which, in 1810, had only a 
population of 230,000, and forty years since, hot more 
than five hundred persons settled, has now' a population 
of 937,000, scattered over a surface of 40,000 square tniles, 
nearly the size of England and Wales. With these 
disadvantages, the account standst thus^— 

Population 937,000.1 Churches « 802 

Ministers.^ .' 841 | Communicants 76^460 

Indiana, which is further West, and is settling at this 
very time, has, while struggling with the first difficulties 
of the forest, found leisure and means to provide itself a|( 
follows : — 

F}piilatlon.,.^.....,.«341,000 I Churehea 440 

Ministers.... ; 340 I Ooaununieants 34,826 

Is this, then, the. desolation of the West? If so, 
what a moral desolation must Scotland hel In truth, 
are not these ^ures, in uhion with such circumstances^ 
most astonishing? I confess to you^ that I have looked 
at them once and again ; and. when I have assured my- 
self that there is no cause to doubt their correctness, it 
still appears next to impossible for a peopla, settling in 
this new land, without aid from Government, and spread 
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over 80 large a surface, to haye achiered so great a work 
for their spiritaal welfare. 

I have Invelled oyer a large portion of the West, and 
I can readily aceount for the impressions which have 
been received by strangers in those regions. The eye 
is disappointed at^t seeing, amidst every little cluster 
of log cabins, the spire or tower of the village church ; 
the people who do not profess religion, are not careful 
to save appearances, and you quickly see them as they 
are ; the ministry, as a distinct order, is far less apparent 
than v^K he EasI, for those who minister among the Metho- 
dists and Baptists are mostly without regular training. 
But it is evident, that he who is not prepared to revise 
and ^(fft^tl his impressions, unier such circumstances, 
is not qualified to report concerning them. The minis- 
ters here are in advance of the people ; they will still 
keep in advance of them ;, and it would be the desire of 
ambition, not of wisdom, that would place them so far 
in advance a» to be out of reach, and out of sight. The 
little churches also in the scattered districts bear the 
same relation to the state of the people. They are fre- 
quently log cabins, and haVe no outward sign to desig- 
nate their use ; but as the log cabin yields to better ac- 
commodations in domestic life, so surely doe^ the church 
receive an improved and visible form. In fact, the West 
is not New England. There are fewer means ; they are 
of a lower character ; and the people who do not profess 
are less under the influence of wholesome restraint and 
decorum. How can it be otherwise? There is, un- 
doubtedly, much to be done for it. But, meantime, you 
will know how to jud^e of the reports made on its 
waste places, by rememoefing that, if its present means 
are fewer than those of New England, they^are deci- 
dedly more than those of Scotland. 

If we turn from the particular and comparative views, 
with which I have thus supplied you, to those which are 
more general, the American Institutions suffer nothing. 
The severest trial that can by possiUlity be tnade on this 
•ubject| 18 to take the ten States, on which we have any 
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6afe returns, which have been last, added to the Com- 
monwealth. These are, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, Louisi- 
ana, and Florida. These will give a return of persons 
spread over a surface of 480,670 square miles, about 
nine times the size of England and WUes, as follows : — 

Population 3,641,000 | Chnrche*.... 3,701 

Miniaten 2;690 | CoHnmonicaBta. 266^660 

Need I say, how greatly this again exceeds Scotland ! 

If we take the principal towns of that country, and pitt 
them into comparison With those of ours, the advantage 
is entirely with them. For instance, Liverpool has — 

Population «.210,000 j Churches «.«./[l(7 

Ministers 67 ( Communicants.... 18(000 

but New York, which is its counterpart, has — 

Populadon 290^000 j Churches.. ..i 132 

BOnisters t 142 [Commiinicants...; 31,337 

Edinburgh has — 

Population.., 1SO,000 J Churches. ^. 66 

llfinistenu,...^ 70 j Communicants.... (uncertain) 

but Philadelphia has-<- 

Population .....200^ | Churches .81 

Ministers ^, 137 |-Cominunicaats.«..(aaceitaki> 

Glasgow has— 

Population. 220,000 i Churches 74 

MinistenL«...* '76 | Commuoicants.... (uncertain) 

but Boston has-^ 

Population 60,000 | .Church^ 65 

Ministers « 67 | CommuUcants.... (uncertain) 

Nottingham has — 

Population; '. .^.ei|;O0O I Churches...., 23 

Ministers 23 I Communicants 4,864 

but Cincinnati, a city only forty years old, an4 in the 
&rests, has — 

Population.. •....••«*.M>.30,000 i C!hurehes. 21 

Ministers ••...»•«.... 22 | Communicants 8,565 

After the stat^mpnts already made, there can be no diffi-' 
B 3 ^ 
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eoJty in concluding, that the general sopplj of the whole 
country, is in comparison with any other country, as- 
tonishingly great. The figures would stand thus — 

PopoJation tSflOOfiOO \ Cbnrehes 12LSB0 

Mintstcn Ilj4a» | Commnnirants 1,53^890 

This yields about one clergyman and one chnrch to 
erery thousand persons ; while it gives about one in nine 
of the whole population, as in a state of communion ; 
and as the fettuns do not include the communicants con- 
nected with the Episcopal, the Catholic, and some small- 
er 9ects, it is certainly not taken too high. Of England, 
}f it is allowed that there are seven thousand working 
?lergi^ in the Episcopal church, and five or six thousand 
clergy united to other divisions of the church, the amount 
of ministers will bear about the same proportion to the 
population as in America. But if this ministry is to be 
submitted to the two indispensable tests of its efficiency 
on the people, church accommodation and church com- 
municants, it will fail most Iamentat)Iy. The Bishop of 
London, in his evidence on this subject, states, that cer- 
tainly not one tenth cf( the people are supplied with 
churchrroom in the places of his diocese. I conclude, 
that no diocese can exceed that of London, and take the 
whole therefore at one tenth. If it is conceded, that the 
Dissenters supply as much as the Episcopal church, I 
suppose this is the utmost that may be asked. This, then, 
would supply both by the voluntary and compulsory sys- 
tem only an accommodation for one Jifth of the people. 
Then look at the state of communion, which is, after 
all, the real test of strength and influence. It is shown 
by documents, which will not be disputed, th^t the Epis- 
copal church, though hers is a free* communion, Has 
only 350,000 communicants. I think the comndunicants 
of the Dissenting bodies bay be safely put down at 
700,000 i and I do not expect mbie will be allowed t^ 
them. This, however, will only give us 1,050,000} 
while America, at a low estimate, and with a ui^iversally 
strict communion, has 1,550,800 } an increase on ours of 
more than one third I 
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All these results are most striking ; and, in truth, if 
they are admitted, they are overwhelming in evidence. 
On this account, the Statistical Returns have recently 
been put into dispute, and have been taxed with the 
grossest exaggerations. That some exaggerated state- 
ments have been hastily made, I am ready to allow, for 
I have seen such. But I have given much attention to 
the approved documentary evidence, and have sought, 
in several cases, to verify or shake it ; and the result is, 
that I am fully persuaded it deserves confidence. Great 
pains have, indeed, been taken with this class of evidence. 
All the denominations have more association and mor6 
system than are common with us. They make their 
yearly returns in their respectiveassoclations where they 
are known, and where serious error would be corrected. 
These are npiade again to conventions, Qr central bodies. 
General almanacks are prepared for public use, into 
which these statistics are introduced, and are subject to 
revision and* amendment. One gentleman, with excel- 
lent capacities for the subject, and of -unquestioned inte- 
grity, has devoted himself entirely to these important 
inquiries. ^ All the annual and local returns have been 
searched and sifted by him ; and they have appeared, in 
the amended form, in the Quarterly Register^ a work 
which, for its research and fidelity, has acquired high 
repute in all the denominations ; and it is the interest of 
each body to see, that no other body is allowed, at its 
expense, to pass with exaggerated numbers. I say not 
that these returns, after all the pains taken, are perfect ; 
but I fearlessly say, that they are both honest and admi- 
rable. Certainly we have to this day no returns, dissent- 
ing or episcopal, ecclesiastical or civil, that can in any 
way be compared with them. With us, it is still a de- 
sideratum, which, I trust, some one will ^t length supply, 

0n the whole, then, the conclusion is, that whatever 
trivial errors may cleave to a subject which does not 
admit of perfect exactness, the general results remain 
indisputable. And with such results before us, shall we 
)till, with blindness and prejudice, refuse the lessons 
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itL^. iOxperatiyely convey ? While suck evidence is <fe- 
reloping itself in favour of the voluntary principle, where 
« tlone it has found ^n open and fair field of probation, 
should not the Dissenter be confirmed in his assurance 
of its power and efficiency^ and be disposed to rest his 
cause on it with confidence and quiet? And should not 
the pious Churchman^ who regards an establishment only 
as it promotes the interests of religion amongst the peo- 
ple, be inclined, whatever may have been his original 
•^ ** disinclination, to weigh .such testimony with calm and 

*V' dispassionate attention ? At least, he should know, that 

he need not be withheld from the subject by apprehen- 
sion and alarm. Th.e Dissenter concerns not himself in 
the temporal estate of the church, except as it may affect 
his equality as a citizen^ £ind as he devoutly desires that 
the Episcopal portion of the church may arrive at a con- 
dition most favourable to her honour, stability, and use- 
fulness^ Spoliation, not only is not, it never can be his 
object ; for he can never profit by the spoil. Even the 
paltry grant, passing under the name of the Regium 
Donum, his principles, fairly carried out, compel him to 
decline. Whatever -emoluments may. be granted by the 
State to others, and whatever his opinion of them, he 
deems himself richer than they in having none ; for the 
y • " church and the world are to be renovated, not by patron- 

' *' age, but by principles. At all events, if the infirmities 

of .our common nature should allow no more in the pie- 
^ sent period of excitement, this improved conviction might 
take from our discussions most of their bitterness while 
they continue, and conduct us the more quickly to peace 
when they terminate. How apposite and beautiful, at 
'ii^, such a time, is the prayer of the excellent Venn, of 

Huddersfield : — " Oy Prince of Peace, heal our divisions I 
Diffiise thy patient loving Spirit I Give discernment to 
distinguish axight betwewwhat is essential and what is 
not, and (meekness) to bear with each other's differences, 
till the perfect day discovers all things in their true pro- 
portions." 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

Mn DEAR Friend, 

Although I have dwelt on the last subject at consi^ ^ * 
derable length, I hope it has not been to weariness. 1 
have now to solicit your attention to a kindred topic—' 
the Religious Societies. My design is, not to present '* .. 

you with an almanack under tnis head ; but merely to -^ 

glance at the leading voluntary associations for religious 
purposes; and to connect, with a brief statement, such ./ 

remarks as m^y appear to be opportune and important. 

The' Bible Society was not instituted till the year 
1816. Its receipts, in the first year, were 19,218 dol- 
lars; but it met with such general' sympathy, that it 
made rapid advances on that amount. The last year, 
its income was 88.600 dollars ; making an increase on 
the previous year of 3,665 dollars. ■' The aqiount of 
Testaments and Bibles printed during the year, is 
149,375 copies; and since the formation, it has issued 
1,644,500 copies. 

Its first attention was directed to the domestic claims* 
In May, 1829, the resolution following was unanimous^ 
ly adopted : — " That this society, with a humble reli- 
ance on Divine aid, will endeavour to supply all the 
destitute families of the United States, with the Holy 
Scriptures, that may be willing to purchase or receive * 
them, within the space of two years, provided means 
be furnished by its aiixiliaries and benevolent individu- 
als, to enable the boaid of managers to carry this reso- ^^.\ ^ 
lution into efiect.'^ This noble and patriotic resolution 
was carried out in the spirit which suggested it ; and I 
have every reason to think. |bftt so far as the nature of 
the pledge allowed, ,it has Ifeen redeemed. Certainly 
the American people are the very people to deal with 
Buch a resolve. 

One good purpose enacted, strengthens the mind to 
10 V 
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titilig^nlh another. When the demands of home were, 
'iat the'tiolei answered, the Christians looked round for 
another lirorld to conquer. A proposition was made in 
1833, to do, in concert with other societies, for the whole 
world, what bad been done for the States. Such a pro- 
posal evidently required to be looked at with gra&ter 
caution, in all its bearings, before a society could pledge 
itself with propriety eft hpnoiir. It stood over. The 
sense of the sister society here was so«ght. I was the 
instrument of conveying it, and offering the needful ex- 
planations. The proposal was modified,. and submitted 
to the meeting in the following terms ? — 

" In view of- the Divine promise as to the ultimate 
spread of the gospel over the earth ; of the signal suc- 
cess of th^ Bible cause during the present century ; and 
of the numerous traiislations c^ the S'cripturesc already 
made ; of the establishment of able and faithful mis- 
sioi^aries in almost every Pagan and Mohammedan 
country ; and of the wide extent of commerce and inter- 
national communication ; it is the serious conviction of 
this Society, and is therefore 

" Resolved, That were the friends of the Bible in 
christian countries to exercise that faith, to offer those 
fervent supplications, to make those efforts and sacrifices, 
which the present aspects of Providence and the word 
of Grod demand, but a short period :iieed pass away be- 
fore the families of all nations might be favoured with 
the light of revealed truth. 

" Resolved, That in consonance with the sentiment 
expressed in the preceding resolution, this* Society, will 
steadily aim, and, under the blessing of God, employ 
its best endeavours, in concert with Similar institutions, 
towards effecting the distribution' of the Bible among 
all the accessible -population of the globe, within the 
shortest practicable period. 

'^ Resolved, That the zealous and united prosecutioj;i 
of this grand object be affectionately and earnestly ra* 
commended to all the Bible Societies and friends of tha 
Bible in this country and foreign lands.'' 
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This proposition, thus qualified, was muuiiniDmi^ll^ 
cepted. There can surely exist no objecfioBlo it IM%« 
indeed, the expression of what we all desire ( but tke 
expression is useful. It awakens the sentiment where 
it is dormant ; it presents a recognized and sublime ob- 
ject hefore the eye ; and it creates sympathy with erery 
other society in every quarter of the world, from the in- 
stant conviction, that it is only by the union of all, that 
it can be accomplished. I trust the resolutions will be 
responded, as with an angel's voice, from the farther * 
land. , 

The American Board for Foreign Missions wa« v ,}Jff 
formed in the year 1810. It was first suggested at an ^ * 
association of ministers*, t>y some young students, who J 

were anxious to devote themselves to missionary labour. '^ 

It» rapid growth is evidence sufficient, that it has laid ^ 

firm hold on the convictions and afiections of the church- 
es. Its receipts, in the last year, are 145,844 dollars ; t 
being an increase on the former year, of 15,270 dollars. 
In the same period, forty -eight persons Jiave been sent 
out ; nineteen ordained missionaries ; two physicians ; .f£. 
two printers ; other assistants, twenty -five ; total, forty- vr 
eight. The present- state of this prosperous society is 
as follows : — 

MitilODary Stations 56 

Ordained Miflsiooartes 86 

Pliysfcians, Prfntera, Teachcrii, and Assist- 
ants, male and female •« 181 

Native Teachers and AssistanXs 56 

Churches raised 39 

Converts admitted 2,300 

It is the intention of this Society to send out at least ^ 

an equal number of missionaries this year. Its proceed- 
ings are reportec} in the Missionary Herald^ a. well-con- 
ducted periodical, now commanding a sale of about 
15,000 copies. It should be observed that it embraces 

.Jaaly the Presbyterian and Congregational denomina- . 

- tions ; and not more than 2 500 churches are at present « 

contributors. -' 

4 
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Tlie Home Missionary Society is a remackable in- 
stance of sudden advancement towards maturity. It 
was constituted in 1826. It conmienced by some pr^ 
vious movement with 104 missionaries ; in the first year 
this amount was increased to 169; in the second to 201; 
In the third to 304 ; in the fourth to 392; in the fif^h to 
4((3; in the sixth to 509 ; in the seventh to 606; and in 
the eighth and last to 676. The income has risen in 
proportion to this demand. The receipts during the last 
year Were, 78,911 dollars, which is an advance on the 
former year of 10.284 dollars. It has contributed to re- 
vive the domestic societies connected with the Presby- 
terian and Reformed church bodies ; so that there are 
now about one thousand missionaries employed by these 
societies in the United States and the Canadas ; and 
about fifteen hundred churches supported or assisted 
through their instrumentality. Apart firom these, are to 
be computed the efibrts put forth by the Methodist, the 
Baptist, and other religious bodies, for the same object. 

Undoubtedly, the astonishing success of this society is 
to be referred chiefiy to the deep sense of its need on the 
minds of the people ; but no small proportion of it must 
be ascribed . to the confidence which has been inspired 
by its management. It was my privilege, frequently, to 
plead its cause ; to become acquainted with its detail ; 
and to witness, in the West, its labours ; and I have 
certainly never met with an institution under laore ex- 
cellent government. And' this is the more remarkable^ 
when the brevity of its existence and the rapidity of its 
growth is borne in mind. 

There was danger that its sudden advancement, and 
the crying claims made on it from the wilderness^ might 
have betrayed it to hasty and unwise measures, f Oh the 
contrary, while it moved with surprising energy, it has 
acted with equal prudence. It has started on the prin- 
ciple of employing no one as a missionary who had not 
enjoyed a regular editcation for the ministry. It has 
accepted no man for this service who would not have 
b^en deemed eligible to act as a christian pastor. It has 
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thus saved the ministry from degradation ; it has inspired 
confidence in the congregations needing help ; and by 
maintaining the character of the missionary in full 
equality with that of the pastor, it has secured his use- 
fulness, and disposed the most respectable ipen to look 
to its service, as offering an inviting, as well as an im^ 
portant, field of exertion. From the wa^it of some soflh 
principles of action, so simple-, and yet so wise, what *? 
mischief has been done, where there was, doubtless, a 
sincere desire to do only good ! 

The Education Society has for its object the prepara- 
tion of young men of talent and piety for the christian 
ministry, either for home or foreign service. It was 
formed in 1815 ; and although claiming priority of ex> 
istence to the Home Mission Society, it has recently 
owed much of its success to the principle on which it 
has acted. They are admijably calculkt^d to work in 
harmony, and to the highest issues* 

This, institution does not provide itself with the means 
of educating its beneficiaries ; it merely sees them placed 
in the existing colleges, and meets the expenses which 
are consequent. - Tiie applicant is required to produce, 
from his pastor and others who know him, certificates of 
his talents, piety, need of pecuniary aid, and preparation 
to enter on a collegiate course of study ; apd if he is ac- 
cepted, he is required also to enter into an engagement 
to refund the expenses of his education at a ^ture time, 
should he be able, and should the society <;all on him so 
to do. The society have a discretional power to cancel 
the engagement under particular circumstances. This 
arrangement htid been adopted subsequently to its forma-r 
tion, and is considered to work with advantage. 

During the past year, 1834, it had — 

113 Beneficiaries la 14 TheoIogicaT Seminaries. , > 

433 ditto 34 Colleges. ; 

366 diUo. . . ». Ill Academics and Schools. 

912 199 

The applicants, in the same tifne, ha4 b?^n tWQ him-t 
dred and eighty. 
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The receipts of the institution, in the last year, were 
$7,818 dollars, being an increase on the year 1833, of 
11,000 dollars. The expenditure has been 56,363 dol- 
lars. The beneficiaries have, refunded, in the same pe- 
riod, 1,947 dollars. 

About six hundred of its beneficiaries have completed 
their course of education, and are now actively employed 
in the ministration of jthe word of life. Forty are mis- 
sionaries in foreign parts ; and between two and three 
hundred are employed wholly, or in part, by the Home 
Missionary Society. About twenty are engaged as 
editors of literary and religious publications ; and the re- 
mainder are settled as pastors, or are looking to such 
settlement. One sixth of $l11 the ordinations and in-^ 
stallations in the past year, throughout the States, were 
ufider the patronage of this society. During the last 
i^gtkt years, eleven thousand dollars have been repaid ; 
y '^^* tSlgi ^bout one hundred - thousand dollars have been 
'''yiJ4^^4 by teaching schools, manual labour, and other 
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' • Besides this society, there is the Presbyterian Educa- 
tion Society, which, in the last year, had 436 beneficia- 
Ij^es, and had' received 19,277 dollar^; so that these 
societies, which embrace only the Congregational and 
Presbyterian bodies, have not less thaA fourteen hun- 
dred- foong men in training for the Christian miiustry ! 
The Tract Society requires to be named her^^r the 
extent and unportance of its operations. It wtts fonn- 
ed only in 1825 ; but it has on its lis^s 737 worka, wliieh 
it has published, Of the tracts, it has printed 36,303,250 
copies ; .and of the volumes, 33,669,918 copies. The 
receipts on the past year were 66,485 dollars ; and the 
> whole amount had been disbursed. No less than 20,000 

■OiJ dollars had been applied to foreign distribution ; ancj a 

fi^^fi^^'l. resolution is adopted to u'se 30^000 dollars in the present 
1^ <M^-f ' ■ year for the same purpose ! 

'^ ' . :. Apart from many smaller societies, that at Boston de- 
serve notice, as it is the parent of the one I have report- 
ed, and as its principle of action is equally general and 
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comprehensiye^ It has upwards of 700 auxiliaries ; its 
receipts, in 1832, were 12,606 dollars -, and it issued 
14,500,740 pages. 

This society is Conducted with much vigour, and equal 
prudence ; its noble efforts in behalf of foreign objects 
deserve especial commendation. 

The Sunday School Union is an important tributary 
in the great work of benevolence. It is ^catholic in its 
spirit, and is second to none in the ability apd zeal with 
which it is conducted. This society was formed in 
1824. Its committee is composed of religious men of 
different denominations ; and no book is to be adopted 
until it has the ssgiction of each member. In the year 
1832, the eighth of its existence, it had 790 auxiliaries ; 
9^187 schools were in connexion ; having 542,420 scho- 
lars, and 80,913 teachers. As many as 26,913 teachers 
and scholars . are reported to have become pious inithll 
same period. The expenditure for that year was 117|7!RV' 
dollars ; for the last y'ear it was 136,855. ^^^m^ 

The more vigorous efforts of this Society hav« biiirff^k 
directed most wisely, to the Valley of the MisstflsippL;' 
In 1830, ir was resolred unanimously, "That, ntrelix 
ance upoii Divine aid, they would, within two years, tli^ 
deayoor to establish a Sunday school in every destitute 
place, where it is practicable, throughout the Valley of 
the Mi^Biiiippi ;" tnat is, over a country which ii LSOO 
mi lqt ihwife ihd J3,400 in length ! If this great wonc is 
DOi ftimaU^ much has been done, and much is doing. 
TM9 Ai^e thirty-jBix agents wholly employed in this ser- 
vice; and diDring the past year, they established five 
hundred schools, and revived a thousand. * 

I must not omit in thb ^tice The Temperance Sod* 
ety. It was instituted in 1826, and has wrought an as- , ^ 

tonighing renovation amongst this people. From the cir- .C2L{ 

cumstance that ardent spirits were to be had at about a i Vl^2{ 
shilling a gallon, the temptation became exceedingly ; 4*^* j^ 
gre^tw As the demand for them rose, extensive oxehias^ V ^i' ^ 
were planted, and fruits and grain were grown f<9^ the "^ 

purpose of extracting spirit ; till. at length it threatened 
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'oi to become tne beyerage of the country. The serious at- 
tention of the benevolent was called to it The subject 
was discussed and urged in all its importance on public 
notice. At last the principle of total abstinence irom. 
spirits as a drink, was adopted as the basis of the Soci- 
ety. It had, of course, to contend every where with un- 
reigned appetite and. pampered yicej but -every where it 
fought to coi^quer. 

In the short space of its existence, upwards of 4geven 
thousand Temperance Societies have been formed ; em- 
bracing more than one million two hundred and fifty 
thodsjEind members. More than thiiee thousand distil- 
leries have been stopped ; and more than seven thousand 
persons who dealt in spirits have declined the trade. iJp- 
wards of one thousand vessels have abandoned their 
use ; and, most marvellous of all ! it is said that above 
ten thousand drunkards hiave been reclaimed from intox- 
ication. 

I really know of no one circumstance in the history 
of this people, or of any people, so exhilarating as this 1 
It discovers that power of self-government, which is the 
leading element of all national greatness, in an unex- 
ampled decree. 

It is my duty to convey my impressions with perfect 
candour ; and I should therefore observe, that this Soci- 
ety, and its noble cause, are suffering at the present time 
from slight, and I trust temporary, re-action. The cause 
of Temperance has often been pleaded intemperately, 
and the intemperance of the -mind, as well as of the 
body, has its appropriate puni^ment. Many have sought 
to extend the pledge to wines and other things ; and 
have thus destroyed its simplicity and its power. Uni-^ 
formly it is found that the use of vicine is diminish^ 
where abstinence from the us& of spirits obtains ; had 
the advocates of the great .cause remained inflexible 
to demanding one simple object, tliey would have won 

fbth ; the fear is, in insisting on both, they' may be de- 
led all. No people know better than the Americans 
. how to bear with manly and united energy on any poT'- 
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tentous evil of the day ; they have only one fault — they 
know not when to stop. However, they have, as a 
whole, acted ahove all praise ; they ht^ laboured and 
prayed, prayed and laboured, and the plague is stayed, 
and the nation is saved. 

These are the principal general Societies. The fol- 
lowing table, with which 1 have been favoured by Dr. 
Wisner, comprises the remainder of the same class, and 
it will interest you. Besides these, of course, there are 
numerous local Societies. Tile amount raised annually 
will be an index to their relative power, and will, per- 
haps, make further statement unnecessary. 

Receipts of Benevolent Societies in the United States, in th^ year ending 

May, 1834. 

DolUi* Om. 

American Bo&rd of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. . .... 155,002 21 

American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions 63,000 00 

Western Foreign Mission Society, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 16,296 46 

Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society 35,700 16 

Protestant Episcopal Foreign and Domestic Missionary Society 26,007 97 

American Home Missionary Society 78,911 91 

Baptist Home Missionary Society 11,448 28 

Board of Missions of the Reformed. Dutch Church (Domestic) 5,672 97 
Board of Missions of the General Assembly of the fhresbyte- 

ri^Q Church (Domestic) estimated 40,000 00 

Amcriceun Education Society '. 57,122 20 

Board of Education of the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Churches , .' 38,000 00 

Northern Baptist Education Society 4,681 11 

Board of Education of the Reformed Dutch Chur<ih 1,270 20 

American Bible Society ..,.«.... 88,600 8?. 

American Sunday School Union '. 136,856 58 

General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union 6,641- 00 

Baptist General Tract Society , 6,1^6 97 

American Tract Society 66,485 83 

American Colonization Society 48,939 17 

Prisoh Discipline Society '. 2,364 00 

American S^aman'a Friend Society.^. 16,064 00 

^Unerican Temperance Society , 5,871 12 

Total .$910,96^ 31 

I am inclined to think, that when your eye runs over 
these brief statements, and when you remember, that 
scarcely any one of these Societies is more than twentjjk 
years old, and most of them less than ten, you will bSi 
filled with surprise and admiration. But let us seek to 
profit by what we admire. Is not this an additional 
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proof of the power and resources of the Tolantary prin- 
ciple ? Could so much hare been done, in soch a period 
of time, and amongst a people so circomstanced. hj anr 
other imaginable means ? 

Again, is it not presmnptire eridence of the general 
good management a( these Societies 1 I am fVillT aware 
that lar^ sums of moner mar be raised. occasionallT. 
where there is no proof of a wise and careful a{^lica- 
tion ; but a public institution will not hare large acces- 
sions to its income, year after year, unless it gains in- 
creasingly on public confidence ; and confidence does not 
tisually rest long where it is misused. In fact. I may 
ii^, and say it adrisedly, that the most popular of the 
' '"flbcietie? are excellently conducted. Were you to desire 
^ ^e to account for this, in one word. I should say — they 
avc it to their agency. The persons who are intrusted 
with the concerns of a great benevolent Society, rest 
imder the deep conviction, that its claims and interests 
are paramount ; and they resolve to commit the official 
superintendence to the highest and best hands. They 
look round in every -direction for the best man, and it 
matters not where he is, or what he is dsing, he is their 
man ^ far as purpose tbay go. They challenge him 
without hesitation ; and they leave it with him to say 
whether he deems his present engagements to have su- 
perior demands upon him, to those proposed to him. The 
person so applied to, if sacrifices of pastoral attachment 
are to b^ made, is prepared to make .them at the call of 
public duty ; he has no feverish anxiety about his means ; 
he does not seek more, he does not expect less ; for these 
Societies are economical in things, and not in men, and 
that is true economy ; and he is embarrassed by no fear 
that he shall suffer in the estimation of his brethren by 
compliance, for the best and the wisest will be nis con- 
fiociates. Hence it is, that you commonly find the very 
Arst men inMe church, at the head of these Institutions. 
The particular churches sympathize with the church 
universal, and resigir th^ir pastor for such a service ; and 
if he is careful to honour the choice, he finds himself 
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not degraded, but advanced to higher esteem, as well as 
to wider usefulness* 

1 know of no one thing that has contributed to the 
success of these rtligious bodies equally with this ; and 
simple as it is, it deserves to be made an indispensable 
principle of action. The t)pposite course is full of dis- 
aster. If, from a low estimate of the office, or from an 
unwillingness to incur charge, an inferior person is ac- 
cepted to first rate appointments, you will soon find him 
surrounded only by men like or ,less than himself. He 
is officially the leader of fhe body ; but if the weak lead 
the strong, there will be confusion and every evil work ; 
and order will only be restored by the better men gradiH 
ally disappearing. Incompetency propagates incomp^iv 
tency ;.and, at length, none but the weak aspire to a pos^ « 
which has been .degraded in the eyes of men. Would 
I could say, that none of our societies have suffered from 
such causes ! But it is impossible to put some- of them 
in comparison, as we were forced to. do, with the corres- 
ponding ones in the younger country, without painfully 
feeling their inferiority in such respects. The interests 
at stake are great and overwhelming; and a reraedy 
should be applied without delay. . • 

Besides the primary agents, most of these Societies 
have a considerable number that are secondary. They 
move among the associated churches in the different 
States, in a rotation adjusted with much precision and 
forethought, by their superiors. Their duty is to impart 
information, awaken zeal, and open new resources in 
favour of their object. Such agency would be needful 
in an ordinary case; it is peculiarly requisite here. The 
cause is so new and comparatively so unknown ; and the 
persons to be interested and united in it, are scattered 
over such an amazing territpry ; that it could not l^e kept 
in vigour, if it were held in life, without such agency. 
I ascribe very much of the efficiency of thf society in 
question to this cause. 

Yet I will not scruple to avow, that I have considered, 
in some instances, the fair line of proportion, which it 
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r is mostly so difficult to discern, to have been overstep- 
ped. In one or two cases, so many agenti^ are employed 
as to make a fearful deduction on the gross receipts. 
But this is not ihe chief evil. I have reason to know 
thai the subordinate agency is, as a whole, well chosen 
and efficient ; still, it is evidebt, in proportion to the num- 
ber demanded, is the risk of engaging the* incompetent. 
Some of the deputies, therefore, are in capacity below 
the average of the pastof s ; and the average effect is then 
against the object to be promo^d. If we have fallen 
below the mark, perhaps some of the transatlantic socie- 
ties may have exceeded. Yet my objection would not 
be so much to the amount as to the quality ; it cannot 
wall be excessive, while it is excellent. 

I must not dismiss this subject without remarking^ 
that, while these societies are working nobly to their 
avowed end, they are exercising a colla(;eral infli^ence 
scarcely less- important. They are insensibly dissolving 
the barriers which have kept good men asunder ; and are 
teaching the churckes of the faith that they are essen- 
tially one. They are, the true ministers of revivals ; and 
have worked, though perhaps unseen, more than every 
thing to that end. They have shown -the preciousness 
of truth, and the worthlessness of ertor. They have 
called out t^e mazed attention from the metaphysical to 
the practical ; and corrected practice has convinced men 
of the doctrine which is of God. They will consume, 
alike, Unitarianism on the one hand, and Anti-nomianism 
on the other. They are diffusing over the churches a 
heavenly piety; inspiring them with sublime expects^ 
tions ; and girding them foe sublime devotedness. What 
k low,, and little, and ^elfish, will ii^ away before them ; 
and, in the hour of their triumph, they will discloi^e to 
us the answer to. the prayer which we hate so often pre- 
ferred, — "Thy kingdom come ^ Thy will be done on 
earth, eveaa^s it is in heaven ^ 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

Mt dear Friend, 

Having dwelt with some enlargement on the State of 
Religion in this country, both in its peculiar and ordi- 
nary manifestations, let me now impart what informa- 
tion I may on the kindred subject of Education. On 
no subject, perhaps, has attention been more fully or 
justly awakened ; for we can only assume that the inte- 
rests of religion amongst a people are sound and hopeful/ 
as those of general instruction are imbued with these 
qualities. 

Education is either collegiate or common. That 
which is collegiate will require our first consideration. 
The leading peculiarities of the colleges are, that some 
of them add to general learniqg that which is profes- 
^onal, and then they are eligible to be regarded as uni- 
versities ; others are strictly theological institutions, to 
prepare young men for the ministry ; and others, it may 
be either theological or classical, are frequently deno- 
minated Manual Labour Institutions, from the circum- 
stance of manual labour being extensively employed as 
a means of exercise and profit. If I refer you to a prin- 
cipal example in each class, you will be sufficiently in- 
formed on the subject; and will only have to make 
allowances for such variations as circumstances, for the 
time, may impose. 

Yale College is certainly first of its class ; and, for 
the number of its pupils, the variety of its schools, and 
its high reputation, it may challenge the name, equally 
with those which have it, of a university. It was esta- 
blished in 170p, at Saybrook. It derives its name from 
Elihu Yale, of London, its original benefactor. Bishop 
Berkeley also took an interest in its foundation ; and pre- 
sented it with one thousand volumes. It is composed 
of ten valuable erections ; two of them of stone, and the 
Vol. II.— P 1 1 
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rest of brick : another hall is about to be erected. The 
students at present in attendance are as follows : — 

Theological 55 

Law 39 

Medical 71 

Seniors 66 

JonioTS 81 

Sophomores .* lOB 

Freshmen • 126 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class, are 
examined in Cicero's Select Orations, Virgil, Sallust, 
the Greek Testament, DalzePs Collectanea Graeca Mi- 
nora, Adams' Latin Grammar, Groodrich's Greek Gram- 
mar, Latin Prosody, Writing Latin, Barnard's or Adams' 
Arithmetic, Murray's English Grammar, and Morse's, 
Worcester's, or Woodbridge's Geography. Jacobs' Greek 
Reader^ and the Four €k>spels, are admitted as a substi- 
tute for Grseca Minora and the Greek Testament. 

No one can be admitted to the Freshman Class, till 
he has completed his fourteenth year ; nor to an advanced 
standing without a proportional increase of age. 

Testimonials of good moral character are in all cases re- 
quired ) and those who are admitted from other colleges 
must produce certificates of dismission in good standing. 
The students are not considered as regular members of 
the college, till, after a residence of at least six months, 
they have been admitted to matriculation, on satisfac- 
tory evidence of an unblemished moral character. Be- 
fore this they are only students on probation. 

The government and instruction of ^e students are 
committed to the Faculty, which consists of a president; 
a professor of chemistry, mineralogy, and geology ; a 
professor of the Latin language and Uteratdre ; a profes- 
sor of mathematics, natural philosophy, and astronomy ; 
a professor of divinity; a professor of rhetoric and ora- 
tory ; a professor of the Greek language and literature ; 
and eight tutors. • • 

The whole course of instruction occupies four years ; 

and ia each year there are three terms or sessions. 
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The three younger classes are divide 1, each into two 
or three parts ; and each of the divisions is committed to 
the particular charge of a tutor, who, with the assistance 
of the professors, instructs it. The Senior Class is in- 
structed hy the president and professors. Each of the 
four classes attends three recitations or lectures in a day ; 
except on Wednesdays and Saturdays, when they have 
only two. The following scheme gives a general view 
of the authors recited each term : — 



FRESHMAN CLASS. i 

r. 

FolBom's LiVy, fromi one half to two 

thirds. 
Adams' Roman Antiquities. 
Day's Algebra, begun. 
GnuBca Majora, vol. i. begun. 

n. 

Fofsom's Livy, finished. 

Greca Majora, continued through 

the historical part, and Xenophon's 

Memorabilia. 
Day's Algebra, finished. 

m. 

Horace, begun. 

GrsBca Majora, vol. ii. begun. 

Play&ir's Euclid, five books. 

SOPHOMORE CLASS. 



Horace, contined. . 
Gr^ca Majora, continued. 
Euclid, reviewed and finished. 

n. 

Horace finished and reviewed. 

Juvenal, Leverett's edition, begun. 

Grseca Majors, continued. 

Day's Mathematics ; Plane Trigono- 
metry, Nature and Use of Loga- 
rithms, Mensuration of Superficies 
and Solids, and Isoperimetry ; 
Mensuration of Heights and Dis- 
tances, and Navigation. 

ni. 

Greea Majora, continued. 
Jorena], finished 

F2 



Cicero de Oratore, begun. 
Day's Bfathematies ; Surveying. 
Bridge's Comic Sections. 
Spherical Geometry and Trigonome- 
try. 
Jamieson's Rhetoric. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 
I. 

Cicero de Oratore, finished. 
Tacitus, begun. 
Grseca Majora, continued. 
Olmsted's Natural Philosophy and 

Mechanics. 

H. 
Tacitus : the History ; Manners of 

the Germans; andAgricola. 
Greeca Majora, continued. 
Natural Philosophy, finished andre* 

viewed. 

m. . 

Astronomy. 
Hedge's Logic. 
Tytler's History. 
Fluxions, 

Homer's Iliad, IjU the option qf 
Hebrew, French, | tht ^tudtnL 
or ^[Mulish, J 






SENIOR CLAiSa 
L 

Blair's Rhetoric. 

Stewart's Philosophy of the Iffind. 

Brown's ditto. 

Paley's Moral Philosophy. 

Kent's Commentaries on American 

Law, vol. i. 
Greek and Latin. 
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IL 
Kent's CkHnmentariefl, toL L con- 
tinued. 
Pftley's Natoral Theolofj. 



BvidencM of Chriftknitj. 
Greek and Ladn. 

m. 

Say's Political Economy. 



In addition to the recitations in the books here specified, 
the classes receive lectures and occasional instruction 
from the professors of the Greek and Latin languages ; 
the Junior Class attends a course of experimental lectures 
on natural philosophy ; and the Senior Class, the course 
on chemistry, mineralogy, geology, and select subjects 
of natural philosophy and astronomy. The members of 
■*; ^; the several classes attend. also the private exercises and 
VVTJ^ lectures of the Professor of Rhetoric and. Oratory. A 
course of lectures on the oration of Demosthenes for the 
crown, is delivered to members of the Senior Class. 
Specimens of English composition are exhibited daily, by 
one. or more of each of the divisions of the Sopho- 
more and Junior Classes. Written translations from 
Latin authors are presented by the Freshman' Class. 
The lower classes are also instructed in Latin composi- 
tion. The Senior and Junior Classes have forensic dispu- 
tations once or twice a week, before their instructors. 
There are very frequent exercises in declamation, before 
the tutors, before the Professor of Oratory, and before 
the Faculty and students in the chapel. 

Grentlemen, well qualified to teach the French and 
Spanish languages, are engaged by the Faculty, to give 
mstruction in these branches, to those students who de- 
sire it, at their own expense. 

Worship is observed in the college chapel, every morn- 
ing and evening ; when one of the faculty officiates, and 
, all the students are required to be present. They are 
A^' ^^^^ required to attend public worship ih the chapel, on 
^ the Sabbath, except such as have permission to attend 
the Episcopal, or other congregations in town. 

The college expenses are made out by the treasurer 
and steward, three times a year, at the close of each 
term ; and are presented to the students, who are re- 
quired to present them to their parents, guardians, or pa« 
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trons. He is not permitted to recite till the bills are 
paid. 

The annual charges in the treasurer's bill are, — . 

DoUan. Cli. 

For instrnction v 33 00 

For rent of chamber In college, firom 6 to 12 del- "* 

lars— average 9 00 

For ordmary repairs and coqthigencies. ...... 2 40 

For general damages, sweeping, dec., .about... 3 30 ^ 

For wood for recitation rooms, about 1 30 

1 

•49 00 

Board is furnished in commons by the steward, Jt 
cost, about $1,87 a week; or $75 a year, not including 
vacations. It varies, however, with the price of provi- -iv^A 
sions. Wood is procured by the corporation, and distri- * 

buted to those students who apply for it,, at cost and 
charges. 

The following may be considered as a near estimate 
of the necessary expenses : — 

Dolbn. DoUuiL 

Treasurer's bill as above 49 49 

Qoard in coomions, 40 weeks. . ... . .<rom. . .70 to 80 

Ftiel and light — .... 8 to 16 

Use of books recited, and stationary—. ... 6 to 15 
■Use of iiimiture, bed^ and bedding — . . . . 6 to 15 

Washing — .... 8 to 18 

Taxes in the classes, dec. — ....5 to 7 

Total, $160 to 9200 

The tutors in these colleges hold, in some degree, 
a different place from those with us. 

They are brought nearer to them ; they reside amongst 
them ; and they have charge of their moral conduct and 
obedience to the positive precepts c^ the college, as well 
as of their elementary instruction. This provision, it 
struck me, worked admirably. ^3(f 

The methods of education are all by lecture, by reci- ^*^ 
tation, and by periodical examination ; each method sup- 
plying the deficiencies of the others, and conferring an 
amount of benefit which is not to be found in the best 
use of any one alone. The best teachers appeared to be 
jealous of rel3ring on much formal oral instruction ; and 
11* 
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Tery- commonly allow the ngidar iteture to be dissected 
by the most searching inqoiry tad fscussion. 

From the arrangementB wUbk I have quoted, it is also 
eyident, that the leading objteC ip not so mach to force 
soperiority in one department «8 te supply competency 
to alL The powers of the students are not concentrated 
on one subject, but are exercised on several ; and if this 
does not allow him to attain the highest knowledge in 
a ghren pursuit, his whole amount of knowledge may be 
as great ; while his advancement in true wisdom may be 
much greater, siiiee his education will have much more 
of proportion -and of actual truth about it than would 
otherwise be possible. Undoubtedly, scholars of the 
first talent, and with the fixed determination of taste and 
habit to a particular study, should be encouraged to the 
utmost to consolidate thei^ energies on that study, and 
to attain the heights of additional discovery. Such 
means, collegiate institutions will usually supply ; and 
if not, true genius will create them ; but, in discoursing 
of them as means of educating the people, their excel- 
lency will chiefly consist in calling up all. the faculties 
of the mind, and in teaching them to master all those 
great elements of knowledge, which give acquaintance 
with life, symmetry to character, and the sagacity and 
efficiency of wisdom. 

I should observe, that the younger colleges, as you 
may expect, are not commonly so well adjusted, or so 
vigorous in action, as Yale ; but they are moving on to 
maturity with striking rapidity. A disadvantage to most 
of them is, that the majority of the students enter so 
late. In several instances, I found that the laiger por- 
tion of undergraduates were nearer to thirty tlum twen- 
ty years of age. The usual course is four years. In 
many of the colleges there is no great strictness of ex- 
amination for admission; but as the college rises in 
power, it imposes stricter terms. 

I have now to notice the Theological College. Per- 
haps I cannot do better than to re&r your attention to 
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Andover, whose conavpnctqieiit I have already briefly 
described. It was etaWslie^as I have stated, in 1807, 
and is siqqported by prifiMjbfaeficence. It has not been 
affected, as some ooU^H kave, by State patronage and 
enactment ; and is the ^ilDst prosperous of its fflloink 
Its faculty is composed of the President ; a ProCbuor 0f 
Sacred Literature ; a Professor of Christian Theology ; 
a Professor of Sacred Rhetoric ; and a Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History. The number of students is usually 
above one hundred. To obtain admission, they must 
produce certificates of pious and moiAl character ; and 
of collegiate education, or of an education equal to it. 

The following quotation, firom a writer who, I believe, 
graduated there, will furnish you with ail outline of the 
studies, and the manner of pursuing them, sufficiently 
distinct : — 

" There are three classes, called the Junior, Middle, 
and Senior. The first year, the Bible is studied in the 
original languages. All the aid which can be obtained 
from the learning of other commentators, without regard 
to their peculiar views, is eagerly sought. The Bible, 
however, is the text-book; and the Dictionary, with 
other philological helps, the principal expositor. As the 
class assembles in the lecturenroom, there is free discus- 
sion of the meaning of the passage to which they are 
attending. Freedom of investigation is earnestly en- 
couraged in connexion with a humble and prayerful spi- 
rit. In the lecture-room, every mind is on the alert, and 
e&ch individual is willing to express dissent from the 
opinion expressed by his fellow-student or the professor. 
The study of the Bible is thus prosecuted, during the 
year, with unwearied diligence. 

" The second year is devoted to the investigatioti of 
Doctrinal Theology. The following is a list of the to- 
pics which engage attention, in the order in which they are 
taken up :t-1. Natural Theology ; 2. Evidences of Divine 
Revelation ; 3. Inspiration of the Scriptures ; 4. Chris- 
tian Theology ; 5. Divine Attributes ; 6. Trinity in the 
Godhead*; 7. Character of Christ; 8. Sonship of Christ; 
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9. Holy Spirit; 10. DiTine Porposn; 11. Moral Agen- 
cy ; 12. Original Apostacj ; 13. Chancier and State of 
Man since the Fall ; 14. Atonement ; 15. Regeneration ; 
16. Christian Yirtae, or Holiness ; 17. Particular Branch- 
es of Christian Virtoe ; Id. Justification ; 19. Persere- 
rance of the Saints ; 20. Future State ; 21. Pnture Pu- 
nishment ; 22. Positire Institutions ; 23. Christian 
Church ; 24. Infant Baptism ; 25. Mode of Baptism ; 26. 
Lord's Supper. These general topics, of course, admit 
of many subdiWsions, which it is not necessary here to 
introduce. 

'* There is an outline of the course of study placed in 
the hands of each of the students, in which there is re- 
ference to all the important works in the library, which 
treat of the subject under investigation. The students 
become familiar with the reasonings of writers on both 
sides. They discuss the subjects with entire freedom 
with one another; and in the lecture-room, with the 
professor. No one hesitates to bring forward any objec- 
tion which his reading or his meditations have suggested. 
Every student knows that in this land, where there is 
such unrestrained license of opinion, the clergyman 
must be continually meeting with the strongest argu- 
ments of subtle foes ; they all know that it is necessary 
that they should be well armed for the conflict which 
awaits them. Another consequence is, that the cavils 
of the infidel are, perhaps, as thoroughly studied as the 
arguments of the Christiscn. The above outline cer- 
tainly does not contain all the important topics in Chris- 
tian Theology. It is intended merely as the foundation, 
deep and broad, upon which the student . is to build in 
future years. It gives direction to his studies, and tells 
him what he wants. 

" The third year is devoted to sacred rhetoric. The 
critical preparation of sermons, the study of church his- 
tory, and pastoral duties. During the latter part of the 
year, the students occasionally preach in the chapel, 
and in the neighboufing villages ; and the demmnd for 
minbterial labour is so great, that but a few months 
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elapse after they leave the seminary, before nearly all are 
settled. The demand for pastors is vastly greater than 
oar seminaries can at present supply." 

• Let me now pass to those colleges which, for the sake 
of distinction, are called Manual Labour IrutihUiont. 
The most interesting specimen which I have seen is 
that at Cincinnati This institution is delightfully situ- 
ated on the Walnut Hills, two miles from the city« It 
is known as the Lane Seminary, and derives its name 
from Messrs. E. and W. Lane, Merchants of New Or- 
leans, who were its first benefactors. Since then, other 
donations have been made ; and amongst them, 20,000 
dollars l^ave been given by Arthur Tappan, Esq., to en- 
dow a professorship. It haa erections competent to re* 
ceive a hundred students, and about that number are 
now on the foundation. Dr. Beecher, whom I noticed 
as being in New England in September, was there on 
its interests ; and he succeeded so well, as to procure 
10,000 dollars for a library ; 15,000 for a professorship ; 
and 10,000 for a chapel. .The present faculty consists 
of a President and Professor of Theology ; a Professor 
of Church History ; a Professor of Biblical Literature ; 
a Professor of Languages ; a Professor of Mathediatics 
and Natural Philosophy ; and a Superintendent. 

By its prospectus, it proposes to act on a platform, 
equally elevated and expanded as that of the eastern es- 
tablishments ; but you would be deceived if you should 
conclude that all that was thus set forth is accomplished. 
It rather shows intention for the fliture, than the image 
of the present deed ; like many of the cities of this 
Western world, which look complete and magnificent in 
architectural drawing, but which haye as yet scarcely 
disturbed the green sward of the forest It is obliged 
for the present to accommodate itself to circumstances. 
This seminary is meant to be chiefly theological ; but, 
because the young men, who seek its benefits, have not 
been able io make previous acquisition, it necessarily 
takes the form of a collegiate, and even of* a grammar- 
F3 
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school, establishment Its peculiarity, however, is, that 
it employs manual labour as an ingredient in its sys- 
tem. The following quotations from a well digested 
report may best illustrate this subject ; and as it has re- 
cently excited inquiry, I presume that they will be read 
with interest : — 

'' Whatever may be the theore^cal objections of good 
men, practically unacquainted with this system, to its 
practicability and importance, it is to the directors no 
longer a matter of experiment, but of sober fact, result- 
ing from three or four years experience, that the connex- 
ion of three hours daily labour, in some useful and 
interesting employment, with study, protects the health 
and constitution of our young men ; greatly augments 
their physical energy ; furnishes to a considerable ex- 
te'ht, or entirely, the means of self-education ; increases 
their power of intellectual acquisition ; facilitates their 
actual progress in study; removes the temptations of 
idleness ; confirms their habits of industry ; giv^s them 
a practical acquaintance with the useful employments of 
life ; fits them for the toils and responsibilities of a 
newly-settled country ; and inspires them with the in- 
dependenee of character, and the originality of investi- 
j^tion, which belongs peculiarly toself-mside and self- 
educated meni . ^r 

* ^' While the ^"i^^g of money was ever regarded by 
the friends of diis system as one of its minor, and subsi- 
diary results ; and while its grand -and leading object 
would hfi fully accomplished by its direct action in pro- 
tecting the lives and health of our young men, .and 
securing their intellectual elevation, irrespective of con- 
siderations of gain ; yet the pecuniary aids thus secured 
for self-support, especially by such as are without means, 
are to be reckoned amongst the peculiar benefits of the 
tnannftl labouT System. The contiguity of our institu- 
tion to thie city of Cincinnati, affords peculiar facilities, 
such as are seldom enjoyed, for the successful operation 
and improvement of the manual labour department.. 
•^ Ihiring the early part of the last year, an anange^ 
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ment was entered into by the committee with Messrs. 
Corey and Fairbank, booksellers, of Cincinnati, to fur- 
nish the students with several printing presses, and with 
stereotype plates for printing Webster's Spelling Book. 
This establishment has been in operation nearly a year, 
and. now embraces six presses, furnishing work for 
twenty students. 

" About 150,000 copies of the above-named work have 
been printed, and about 1000 copies per day are now issued 
from the presses ; thus furnishing our young men with 
the privilege of scattering the light and benefits of rudi- 
mental education amongst more than 500,000 of th« 
rising generation annually, while they have enjoyed th« 
best kind of labour for the promotion of health, and 
been successfully engaged in procuring the means of 
self-support. 

"Besides the common work of printing Webster's 
Spelling Book, and the Elementary Reader, the students 
have recently commenced the printing of an edition of 
Dr. Eberle's Treatise on the Diseases of Children, a 
valuable medical work, which requires fine pap^r, and 
the best workmanship ;. and it is believed that in all re- 
spects, the execution of the work is highly satisfactory 

to the employers. 

«• 

• ' i' c Doffan. Qbl 

The average amount earned by six printers in tiV'aMaths, by worlL- 

ing about three hours per day •••• 120 00 

Average amount earned at the same rate inayear...' Mi 00 

Amount now earned by twenty students per week ttk 83 

Average amount 2 64 

Average amount earned by twenty students at the same rate as 
above, per year 132 06 

^' In view of these results, and the small annual ex- 
pense of this institution, it is hardly necessary to remark, 
that the students in this department have the high satis- 
faction of providing the means of their own education 
without aid from friends, or from the benefactions of the 
church. 

^^ This arrangement is the more important for our 
young men, from the fact, that a knowledge of the busi- 
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ness is easily acquired ; several of the students hairiii^ 
gained such an acqaaintance with the employment in 
three or four weeks as to be abk to earn forty-six cents 
per day, or two dollars and seyenty-six cents per week, 
fay working three hours per day. 

^ This operation is highly satisfactCRy to the commit-' 
tee, not only as famishing a osefal and adrantageons 
employment to the students, bat as it is unattended with 
any expense to the institution m famishing presses, or 
in the printing and disposition of the books. From 
nearly a year's faU experiment, the conmiittee are fally 
persuaded that this branch of our manual labour has ' 
peculiar advantages in respect to its simplicity, its ap- 
propriate exercise, its general utility, and pecuniary 
results. 

'^ At the commencement of the spring term, an ar- 
rangement was entered into by the committee with 
Messrs. Skinlier and Tompkins, of Cincinnati, by. which 
from twenty to thirty of our students have been famish- 
ed with cabinet-making employment. 

^ This branch of business is considered as one of the 
most desirable that can be introduced, as to its general 
utility, its vigorous exercise, the ready sale of famiture, 
and the reasonable compensation which it affords to the 
manufacturer. In thia-arcangement the employers have 
furnished all the milBala, and paid the students the 
regular prices fwlkMxinmk by the piece ; by which the 
institution has been freed from pecuniary responsibility, 
while the students have secured to themselves all the 
benefits of their labour, and received a reasonable com- 
pensation for their services. 

''Several of the best workmen have earned from 
twelve and a half to fifteen cents per hour, and have re- 
ceived for their services during the time above specified 
from forty to sixty dollars each; while those who have 
recently commenced learning the business, have earned 
from ten to twenty dollars each. 

" While the fact is here rendercfd obvious that a first 
rate mechanic is entirely independent in this institution* 
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and can support himself by his three-hours labour with- 
out infringing at all upon his study hours ; the commit- 
tee wish it to be distinctly understood, that such results 
are secured only by young men of energetic, industrious, 
and economical habits ; and that those of different cha- 
racter, and who have little or no knowledge of tools 
ought not to rely, to any considerable extent, at least for 
the first year, upon their labour as the means of paying 
the ezpenses-of the institution. 

" No «nall injury 4s threatened to manual labour in- 
stitutions, and no small embarrassment has been felt by 
this seminary in common with others, in consequence 
of the errbneous impression too commonly prevalent, 
that no funds will be needed in a manual labour insti- 
tution, even when the student has no trade, no know- 
ledge of any kind- of business, lio power of accomplish- 
ment, and little disposition to perform the labour offered 
him as the means of paying his expenses. 

^^ The committee believe that much profitable labour 
can be performed on a farm , of one hundred aAd ten 
acres,, within two miles of the city, when our farm shall 
be raised to the highest state of cultivation; but as little 
of this kind of labour, can be attended to/axcept for a 
small part of the year, it is evident that most of our 
young men must turn their ttVtetion, at loast for a part 
of the year, to mechanical eia|)M|SBMB^. !Mer is this to 
be regretted, as such employinanlutaj||afLerally more lu- 
crative than those of agriculttc^ mrmsh the* best exer- 
cise, and business for all seasons of the year; and a 
practical knowledge of some trade which may be highly 
useful in all' subsequent life. The farmers who per- 
form the labour of a man, ajre allowed their board for 
three hours labour per day. 

'^ With a view to extend and equalize the advantages 
of education, the committft have used every effort to 
diminish the expenses of the seminary. The following 
statement will shoW that the term-bills are made so low, 
as by the aid of manual labour,, to bring the advantages 

» 
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^f this institution within the reach of all young men of 
worth who wish to enjoy its benefits. 

" Students in the theological department ar^ at no ex- 
pense for tuition. In the preparatory department, jtuitkm 
is twenty dollars per annum. Board in commons, one 
dollar per week. .Room rent, from three to five dollars 
per annupa. Washing, fuel, lights, and incidental ex- 
pensc;^ generally, about twenty dollars per annum. The 
whole necessary expense, therefore, of ti theologic^ 
student, at this institution, may be safely estimated «t 
about sixty dollars per annum, and of a student in the 
preparatory department at about eighty dollars per an- 
num; while the avails of labour during (erm-tim^may 
be estimalted for a farmer, at from thirty to forty dollarsr, 
and for a mechanicj at from fifty io one hundred dollars 
per annum, exclusive of what may be obtained by indus* 
try during the twelve weeks of vacation." 

It will be seen, from these statedaents, that labour has 
been applied to three department^. Printing^ Cabinet- 
making, ancl Farming. The time demanded for manual 
occupation is three hours a day ; and if the student is 
adroit and industrious, he may, after short practice, earn 
enough to make himself independent. 

In the peculiarity referred to, the instilutions-of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Oneida, bear strong resemblance; 
except that Lane Seminary has made a longer experi^ 
ment, and with more advantages. The opinions of those 
who have had most to do with these institutions, is, on 
the whole, in their favour. Still it is not more than an 
experiment ; and we must wait for the restdts. If* too 
much reliance is placed on it, it may create disappbint- 
ment. Should it be thought that it may be adequate to 
self-support, it may draw ofi" liberality 'and public inr 
terest from our colleges ; and if what) under any cir- 
cumstances, should be helf as subordinate, should be 
made primary, the very ends of their existence will be 
neutralized. < This arrangement has" been suggested by 
the state of society ; and as the state of society alters, 
it wiU lose its prominence; but 'why, in the mo^t ad- 
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vanced condition of society, and of a college, those 
hoUrs, which are now given by the student to childish 
sportSy or walks without an object, should not be yield- 
ed to rural occupations, it would be difficult to conceive. 
Exercise is health, and occupation is morality ; and if 
the farm and garden were made a necessary appendage 
to a college, both might be secured with the fullest ad- 
vantage. What an amount of vice might have been 
prevented — and what character saved from wreck, by ' 
mch a wise and pleasant arrangement! And how 
many a fair youth, of special promise and ardent tem- 
perament, had been spared to his friends, afid the world, 
if his young and excessive passion for letters had been 
qualified by healthful employment!. 

It is but justice to those w^o encourage and sustain 
the principle of manual labour in these colleges, to say, 
that it is not adopted from a depreciated estimate of the 
value of thorough mental cultivation. They consider 
that study must have its intervals ; and these they de- 
sire to occupy at once to the advantage of the pupil and 
the existing state of the Institution. His hours of relax- 
ation they would employ for his physical education ; 
and they consider that this would be subsidiary, in no 
slight degree, to his mental and moral education. 

Before I offer ^ay more general remarks, let me close 
this sketch of the collegiate establishments, by a list of 
th^ whole. It has beeix put into my hand by a friend ; 
and by comparison and otherwise, I have reason to re- 
gard it as very accurate : — . 

THEOLOGICAL BfimNAIUES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

« ICAIHB. 

StaCbDtL 

Bangor Theological Seminary, at Ba^or (Coftgreg.) , 9 

^ « 

XIASS4||^BBTT8. 

T);^eological Seminary, at AadoverCCongr.).-.' 145 

Theological 8c)iooI, at Cambridge (Con. Unit.) ^ 31 

Tlieological Institution, at Newtown (Baptist) ' 40 

0OMNB6TIGDT. • 

TlMotagical Dep. TaleCoUege, at Now Haven (Coogr.) 49 



« 
1 
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Theolof^cal fiudtatkm Episcopal Church, at New Toik (Ejpi«.) 69 

Tlieotog i calgcinina^of Apbitr|i,«t:Anbqrn(PlPMbyt)..,..,, 64 

Hamilton Utenry and Theological InatitotkN^ «t Haodltoii (Bap^ 38 

Hartwick Seminary, at Hartwick (Lothexan) ...•••' 9 

r 



Theological Seminary Dutch Reformed Chm^ at New BromnHck. . 91 
Ttaedldgical Seminary, at Princeton (PreabTt) 136 



VBIIMSTLVAinA* 



Seminary at Gettysburg (ErangeL LatherB]k).^...«..<..l......1 90 

German Reformed, at York ; •«.••., 90 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegany. T.<Pre«byt) 29 






Episcopal Theological School, Falr&z Comity (Prot Ep.) 70 

Union Theological Seminary, Prince Edward- County (PresAiyt). . . •'. 33 



SOUTH OABOLIMA. 



% 



Southern Theological Seminary, at Columbia (Presbyt ). •• 21 

Theological Seminary, at Lexington (Lutheran)......^... J.. •.....•. — 

Forman Theological Seminary, at H^h Hills (BapCiat) ;.... 99 



^ 



Sooth West Theological Seminaij, at Bfaryrille (Presbyt) 92 

Lane Seminary, at Chicinnati (Presbyterian) «••■. 109 

There are Roman Catholic Theological Seminaries at 
Baltimore and near Emmitsburg, Maryland ;. at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina ; near Bardstown, and in Washing- 
ton County, Kentucky ; and in Perry County, Missouri. 
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COLLEGES IN THE UNITED firTATES. 

L Bowdoin College, at Brunswicli (bongregattooalist) »•.... 169 

X Witerville College; at WaterviUe (Baptist) 80 



a DirtiiKiQthCoIlegak it Hanover (Congr.).. •.•^•••••.4«. 109 



r • 
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4. MidcDebary College, at MidcDebury (Congr.) lao 



\ 



6. VermoDt Univenitr, at Barlington (9oogr.) ■• 80 

MJLBBACWUSSm. 

6. HairardUniTenity, at Ganibridge (Unitarian) 210 

7. Amherst College, at Amherst (Congr.) 230 

a WUliama College, at WilliamMown (Congr.) v. 130 

BHOOBISLAITD. 

0. Brown University, at Providence (Baptist) 130 

oomcaonoDT. 

10. Tale College, at New Haven (Congr.) GOO 

11. Washington College, at Hartford (Episcopal). .,...* 70 

12. Wesleyao University, at Middletovm (Methodist) 80 

■ 

MSWTORK. 

13. New York University, at New York (no religious persuasion) 160 

14. Columbia (Allege, at New York (Episcopal) IGO 

15. Union College, at Schenectady (Presbyterian). . . .^ 210 

}6. Hamitton (Allege, at Clinloh (Presbyteriaa) 100 

17. Geneva College, at Oeoeva (Episcopal) 80 



18. Rutgers College, at New Bniaswick (Reformed Dutch) 80 

^9. New jersey 0>llege, at Princeton (Presbyterian). .., ..., 180 



FUmSTLVANIA 



,«• 



2a' University of PeDpsylvania, at Philadelphia (Episcopal) 120 

21. La&yette College, at Easton (Presbyterian) 80 

22. Bristol Ck)llege, nbar Bristol (Episcopal) 80 

23. Pennsylvania CloUege, at Gettysbury (Lutheran) 100 

94. Dickinson CoHege, at CarUsle (Methodist) 100 

26. Je£ferson College, at Oanonburg (Presbyterian) 230 

26. Washington CoUpge, at Washington (Presbyterian) 160 

27. Western University of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg (Cov.) . , 86 

2a AUeganyCoUege,atMeadviUeaiethodist)..,., 80 

Girard College, buildhig at Philadelphia, will cost in buildmg 
700^000 (pilars ; has a ftmd of i^eOO^OOO dollars for orphan boys. 

SBLAWABS* 

529. Delaware College, at Newark (Presbyteriaft)...^ 80 

MABTLAMD. 

J 

30. St Mary*s College, at Baltimore (Catholic) , ; 80 

SL St Mary's College, at EmitUburg(C;atholic) ,,, 190 

aa St. John's College, at Annapolis (Episcopi^) • : 80 

vmoniLi. 
3a William aii^MM70MIeg«,iMtWimamabaii(]Bpia^^ 4. 79 



•V 
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37, tawlnlph CoiUif, «t teaJaftoa (MetfawJaQ., .^ 8i 



4ft ]lorfbCS«oBMlWveriitj,atCtepcmL,«^ 129 



4L floalb G0oliaa VaiTeniCj, at < 

491 Clwrtelc«Collif,atClwrtelc«Cilp*t'-'»p>X*»»»*»>».»>« ISB 



49, Georglft UnlTenitf , at Atheaa (Freabyterian) QO 



M. UMrertltr of Alabama, akTiiacaloofla(1l>pliat>. 70 

ffk Ia Chwif e CoDege, at La Onof a^ te AlabaiDa (Mecbodbt). 1<D 

101 «prfaicHmCoOe^6,lfoM]e(Oidiolie}.., 110 

A new CoOe^a la aboqt to cowmwir^ at Marion, by iha fretby- 
teriana. 



47* CoHageof Loataiani,at Jaekaon(noreligfonainflnanea).....' 80 

48, CoDafeatlbbervmcCCaUioUe) lOO 

A now OoUeg a ta about to be buUt in the Opelfyarua dtatriet, bj 
fba frlonda of adneatlon. OaflmBca are aeeUng tta eontroL 

manaaivfL 

49. Jelbraon OoU^ga, at WaaMnflon (no nligkmf peranaaion) 80 

Ml OakhlU Collage, near Port Oibaon (Preabjrterian) ; 70 



n . NtahTine TTnireriitj, at NtaTnrlUe (Preibjterlao). M 

00. OoUego near Columbia (Presbyterian)..., « 80 

00. East Tonneaaee College, at Knoxrflle (Preabytertan). .'...••. 30 

04. Washington College, near Joneaboro, (Presbyterian) 30 

0& Washington College, at (Presbyterian).......^ 30 



00. Transylvania tJntvenrtty, at Lexington (Bplacopal) .• 70 

IT. Centre College, at DanviOa (Preabytertan) 4«....'.' 90 

08. Georgetown Collage, at Georgetown (Bapclat) i^. ....... 40 

01. BanlsVtwn Ck>llega, at Bardscown (OathDllo) 100 

OOl Itanlstnwn College, In Washington county (CiathoUc) , 100 

61. Cuinhf*rlivi(l College, at. PrineetAi (Cumb. Preabytertan) 120 

m AuguitAOoUafa,atAogu8ta(Maaiodi0t}..,... • «... 110 



I* 
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ea AthflBMBn, at Cincinnati (Catholic) 90 

64. Miami UniTerait7« at OzfmKPreabjteilan) .MO 

66. Ohio UnlToraltjr, at Athena (PreabTteiiaa) 00 

66. Fnmklin College, at New Athena (Presbyterian) 60 

67. Kenyon Collefe, at Gambler (Bpiacopal) DO 

6a Western Reaerve College, at Hudaon (Preabyterian) 100 

69. Riplej College, at Rlplej ..••.... 60 



onuAMA. 



70. College of Indlaaa,at Blo^mington (Praabytarlan) 60 

7L Sooth Banorer. College, near lladlaonCPraabytariBn} 190 



73. nUnois College, at Jacksonville (Pveabyterian) • 60 

■naaouBx. 

73l Marlon College, near Palmyra (Preabytenan) ...• 60 

74. Miaaourl UniTer8lty,'at 8t Louis (CathoHc) 140 

76. BIshop'a College, at Barrena^ Perry county (CathoUe).^ ».... 190 

I think yoa ^rill not be able to pa8s your eye over thio 
list, and the previous statements, and connect them with 
the circumstances of the people, without being filled 
with surprise and . admiration. Here are no less than 
TWENTY-oi^E thcological colleges, all of which have been 
instituted since the year 1808 ! apd they contain 853 
students, and have accumulated 57,000 volumes ! Here 
are seventy-five colleges for general education, most of 
them X with professional departments, and they have 
8,136 students! and forty of these have been created 
since" the year' 1814 ! Altogether there are ninety-six 
colleges, and lio less than nine thousand and thirty- 
two students! Some of these colleges are literally 
springing up in the desert, and are putting themselves in 
readiness to bless generations that shall be bom ! It is 
impossible not to feel that the influence they exert 
must be amazing in extent, and ik the highest. degree 
sanitory. 

Besides the general influence which they must have, 
I wish to remark their efiect on the ministry. In doing 
so, it must be candidly admitted that many persons com- 
posing the existing ministry have not graduated in any 
college, aiid therefixre have, at least, no direct benefit. 
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The Methodists and Baptists, especially, have here, as 
they have with as, undervalued an educated ministry ; 
and many w^o.have entered a college have, from pious 
but indiscreet* zeal, not kept terms. Of the 11,000 mi- 
nisters reported, I should think 3,000 may be regarded 
as mostly self-taught; and of the 8,000 left, I should 
conclude that upwards of 2,000 had not regcdarly gradu* 
ated in their respective colleges. StiU this leaves nearly 
6,000 who havje beeiy fairly educated ; and this amount 
does, in fact, give to the entire ministry as much the 
character of intelligence jind iBultivation as sh^ any 
where be found/ 

Whatever may be the actual use of the means to be 
found in this country, certainly those means, as they 
contribute to supply the church with a well-trained and 
efficient ministry, excel any thing which we have at 
home. The student for the sacred /calling gets a bet^r 
classi^jil and general education, than he would get in 
our dissenting colleges, while ihh professional educa-^ 
tlop. is not inferior ; and he gets a theologfcal education 
unspeakably better than Oxford or Cambridge would af^ 
fbrd him, though hi§ cjassical advantages would be less. 
He derives a two-folA advantage froni the arrangements 
at home, as compared with our colleges, and they relate 
tp m^tJuxi and tinus, Th^ general course of learning, 
and the professional copxse, are fcept perfectly Aifj^f^ || 
Qjid ^he professiona} is made to follow the collegiate; 
and the certificate of e^c^llejice in the^gne course 12 Te-» 
quisite to commencen^ent in the 0tber^ The,time also 
is adequate ; four years are allowed for what is prepa* 
^tory, and three years for what is professional. 

After these references you may be anxious to know, . 
lyh^ would be n^y judgment ^.s to the comparative prac-r 
tical efficiency of their ministry. So far as general 
st^Ltement can mejtt sujch a quesjtipn, I would not with- 
hpld an impartial opinion, since jus^ distinction on such 
a subject mu^t be of the utmost impbrtamce. That the 
ministry of that country, whether educated or un^ducai* 
t^d, umisf in itself be liighly efficient, is placed beyond 
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dispute, in er^rj competent judgment, by the single and 
exhilarating fact — that it is a begenerated bun istst. 
Yes, as far as I could ascertain, the whole body of th0 
orthodox ministors, Congregationalists,, Presbyterianiy 
Methodists, Baptists, and mostly the Episcopalians, are 
truly* regenerated n^en. Bringing the whole ministry 
there, and the whole ministry here, tp this single and ri- 
tal test, I leave you, to say where the advantage rests. 

There are other points of comparison that may not be 
without profit, and in which we shall not uniformly be 
the losers. If the ministers there have decidedly the 
best opportunities of preparing for their work, I think 
they usually avail themselves jess of them afterwards, 
than is common with us. They have fewer books, and 
they read less ; they seem to rely more on what the col- 
lege has done for them; and they consume so much 
time in writ^ig their own thoughts, as to allow them lit- 
tle for enlarged communion with those of other, and 
mostly better, men. 

In many cases, they require to be more intellectual, 
but less metaphysical in their ministry ; and to consult 
manner as well as intention. We have,. undoubtedly, 
many men who eqdal them in earnest and powerful ad- 
dress to the conscience, but, as a body, they have deci- 
dedly more directness in their ministration. We look 
more $t what is secondary, they at what is primary. 
Thef^ in looking, to the end, will often disregard the 
means by which they niay best attain it ; and we as of- 
ten, in regarding the complicated means, may lose sigfal 
of the end /or a season. They have leas respect for the 
nicer feedings ; and we have more difficulty, when our 
purpose is distinctly before us^-. of moving towards it 
They have more promptn'ess and decision, and move 
with sudiden power to a given object ; but if that object 
is to be obtained by patient and steady persevemnce, we 
are rather more likely to be successful. In doing an evi- 
dent and great good, they do not always consider whe- 
ther they mvi not do a proportionate mischief; while 
we, frequently, frdm the fear of consequences, do almost 
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nothing. They make the better evangelists ; aiid we 
^e better pmstors. 

Circumstances in either comitry have undoubtedly 
contributed to produce these diffei^ncear^ and the consi- 
deration both of cause and effect may be profitable to 
«4oh party. One may readily see in thisminbterial cha^ 
Heter a connexion with the reyivals, which have at y** 
nous seasons been developed. How far the character 
may have caused the revivals^ or the revivals created the 
character, though a curious, is by no means a useless in- 
quiry. But I must rebover' myself ftom this digressions 



LETTER XXXIX. 

Mt dear mHEND, 

Let us now pass from the CoUege to a cliiss of insti- 
tutions wMch falls under the. appellation of Common 
Schools, It will be best, pfrhap», to take an example 
from the Old States^ and afteiwurds friAn the New ; and 
to attend and* follow these by such remarks as may as- 
sist to complete you!r acquaintance with tl^ department 
of education. 

Of the Old States, Massa^^setts has made the fullest 
experiment; fiuiiM ^^ results are the riper, it may the 
fll^tter. s^rv«.#arii|Mfee. ' The following extracts from 
a letter om 4itWnF we so clear and appropriate as to 
induce mqi to^UfjRlhfm : — 

"You isk^ be niformed of our school system, Ihe 
way in which money is raised, its amount, and its ap- 
plication. 

^' It has been alike the happiness and glory of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, from lihe earliest settlement of the 
colony, to have made ample provision for the educatioii 
of children and youth ; and what i^ truly remarkable, die 
mode which was first adopted for effecting this purpose, 
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by public contributioDs, equally apportioned according to 
the ability of the country and of the inhabitants respect^ 
ively, has remained unchanged to the present time. In 
the year 1647, a law was passed, which required such 
townships as had fifty householders to appoint some 
person within their towns, to teach children to write aad 
to read; and towns, which had one thousand hoow* 
holders, to maintain a grammar school, in which youth 
might be fitted for the University^ in the quaint language 
of the preamble to the Act — * It beipg one chief project 
of fiatan ^o keep men froih the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, And to the end, that knowledge might not be 
buried in the graves of our forefathers, in church and 
commonwealth, the Lord assisting pur endeavours.' By 
subsequent Statutes, as the country advanced in popula- 
tion and wealth, the number of schools to be supported 
by the towns, in the fulfilment .of corporate obligations, 
was increased, the required qualifications of teachets 
raised, and the penalty for neglect in siaintaining' the 
sphools, each ^ear, which was^ at^ first five pounds,, was 
advanced, from time to time, to thirty and forty pounds. 
To prevent incompetent and 'improper instructors from 
being* eiAployed, it was required that they should be sub- 
jected to an examination by the clergymen of the towUy 
and approved by the select-men. Parents and piasters 
were also enjoined to allow those under their care to 
improve the opportunities publicly afforded for their in- 
struction, and a species of literary attf^jii^t^ police, con- 
stituted of the ministers of reliftoa^ W^ i i M ^ fitd pfficerl 
of the college, and civil magistiAtli|^1i^iM^.m neglect 
and breaches of the laws were d^^^M^ipea ^d pun- 
ished. <^ -# • 

'/ Such is a brief outline of the institution of commpn 
schools under the colouial and provincial charters. A 
review of the ancient statutes presents much matter for 
interesting reflection^, and shows with how great solici- 
tude the support of their primary seminaries was regu- 
lated, and the care which was tsiken to prevent an eva- 
sion of the requirements bf authority, on the part of the 
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towns. After the fonnation of the State Constitution, ^ * *• 
.the statutes were reyised, and, by a -law of the common- 
wealth, passed in 1789, it was required of every town or -«#• 
district, cqntaining fifty families or householders, to' be 
provided with a schoolmaster, or schoolmMters, of good . 
morals, to teach tMldren to read and write^ and in- 
Mtruct theiin in tie English language, as well as in 
arithmetic, orthography, and decent behaviour, for 
such term of time da shall be equivalent to six months 
for one* school in each year 4 And any town or 
district, containing one hundred families o^househpldeffs, 
was to be i^ovided with such master or masters, for 
such term of time as should be equivalent to one school 
for the whole year. Additional schools, and of higher 
character, were to be maintained by towns 'of greater 
ability ; and authority was given to towns to create and 
define school districts, within the limits of which school* 
•houses' ^et^ to be erected and schools kept, and to raise 
money for their support, by assessment of the polls and 
rateable estates of th^ inhabitants, to be collected in: the 
milnner of other taxes. Schoolmasters^ before they 
were employed, were to be examined and approiced, and 
aU the obligations, created by law were enforced by high 
•pecuniary sanctions. In 1827, these laws were again 
revised, and some improvement in the plan of regula- 
ting and teaching the schools, which experience had 
suggested, were introduced* 

" The more particular details of the system by which 
^the common schools of MaStochusetts have now, for 
two centuries, been effectually maintained, and made 
eminently successful in diffusing knowledge and the 
principles o€ virtue and piety among the people, are bet- 
ter gathered from the statute books, than from any ab- 
stract which may be offered of their various provisions. 
The practical operation of the laws has been, to secure, 
in every district and village, of the commonwedUh, 
the means of regular instruction to children in ^e ele- 
mentary branches of learning, and- where there was 
wealth and population to' justify the occasion, the estab- 
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iishment and support of schools of competent character 
^.^ to prepare youth for admission to college, or to enter 
upoB. the active business of life. The towns are divided, 
by their own act, under the adthority of the law, into 
eonrenient and distinct districts, with precise geographi* 
cal limits, haying* regard to the dispersdd or compact sit- 
uation of the inhabitants. In each of these districts is a 
school-house, the erection and repair^ of which may be 
caused by the town, or by the district "themselves, which, 
for this purpose, haye the powers of corporations in 
holding meetings and granting money. The money, to 
maintain the schools, is granted by the towns in their 
meetings, held in the month of March or April annually^ 
and is afterwards assessed and collected with the othcur 
taxes for the year. It is usually distributed among the 
districts, by orders drawn by the select-men, or the 
treasurer, according to some proportion, either of the 
amount paid within the district, or the numbers of mi- 
nors, or to each district an equal part ; and in all in- 
stanxses, in conformity with a previous vote of the town. 
By the late law, a school committee, consisting of three, 
five, or seven, is required to lie chosen atinually, who 
have the general direction and oversight of the schools. 
It is made their duty to employ the instructors of the 
highest schools, and to examine into the character and 
qualifications of all the others. They are. to visit the 
schools frequently, and to ascertain, by their own obser- 
vation, that they are faithfully taught. They have au- 
thority to prescribe the class-books which are to be used, 
and, in their discretion, to cause them to be purchased, 
at the expense of the town, and furnished to those .who 
are destitute of them, to be assessed afterwards on the 
parents or guardians, who should have supplied them, 
unless from poverty they shall be excused by the asses- 
sors. A committee-man is also chosen for each district, 
for the management of the prudential concerns of the 
school within his district, whose particular duty it is to 
engage the instructor for the district, with the approba- 
tion of the school committee, to see that the school is 
Vol. II.— G 13 
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accommodated with a suitable hoose, to proride fuel and 
proper conyeniences, and to consult with, and give such 
information and aid to the committee of the town, as 
may enable them to dischai^ their assigned daties. 

^ As to the amount of money raised annually in the 
diflkrent towns of Massachusetts, for the support of pub- 
lic schools, it is obyious, from referring to the prorisions 
of the law,, that it raries with the situation and ability 
of the respectiTe corporations. If in towns baring fifty 
ftonilies, schools are maintained, at the public charge, for 
aa.gTeat a pitvportion d the year as would be equal to one 
school for six months; and in towns baring one Jiun- 
dred families, for such terms of time as would be equira 
lent to one school for the whole year, and so on, accord 
ing to the enactment ; the law is satisfied. But it rare- 
ly happens that so little is done as would be limited by 
a strict compliance with legal requirements. It may be 
considered as a general remark, applicable alike to all 
the towns, that, in granting money for schools, the only 
inquiry is, how much benefit will the situation of the in- 
habitants admit of their deriring from opportunities for 
the instruction of their children ; and the answer has a 
higher relation to their desire for the improrement of 
schools, than to the money which might be sared in the 
time of keeping them. The usual arrangement ^ 
country towns is to jvoride sufficient means for keepings 
a man's school for the three winter months, with a more 
particular reference to the instruction of boys and youth 
of some adrance in years, and a woman's school for 
children, during the rest of the year, or at least through 
the summer months, in etch district of the town, and 
scarcely less than this is done in any school district of 
the most inconsiderate towns. In many places much 
more is accomplished. But as the information, which 
has been requested, relates to schools enjoined by law, 
the maintenance d those supported by subscription, or 
kept by indiridnab on their own account, of the one or 
the other of ^liiich classes there are some in the most 
popukms towns, is not noticed. 
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^It will be seen, therefore, from the foregoing^ detail, 
that schools are established throughout Massachusetts 
by the authority of law ; — that they are kept a portion of 
each year in such convenient districts in every town, as 
to afibrd opportunity to all' the children and youth to at- 
tend them ; — that the money raised by the town to de- 
fray the expense of all the schools, is distributed by some 
just and satisfactory rule of proportion among the dis- 
tricts ; — that competent and suitable teachers are secured 
by the obligation to which they are subjected of an ex- 
amination and approval^ by the school committee, and 
that fidelity, in the discharge of their duty, is enforced 
by th^r responsibility to this committee, who are re- 
quired frequently to visit the schools,- prescribe the books 
to be used, and direct the course of instruction. As m 
system of public and general arrangement, it seems 
hardly possible it should be improved. The particular 
attention which was given to the whole subject upon the 
last revision of the law could suggest nothing better. It 
will be recollected, however, thiat there is not nor hat 
there ever been, a public school fund in Massachusetts^ 
Ttie support of the schools depends upon the requisition 
of law, and the force of public sentiment in their favour. 
It has been sometimes the suggestion of observant and 
wise men, that a greater interest is manifested in their 
proper improvement where this is the case, and when the 
inducement, of a personal concern in the expense is 
added to a sense of duty in directing its appropriation. 
Certain it is, that there has never been any want of in- 
terest manifested here, either in raising a sufficient 
amount of money, or in attending to its most useful ap- 
plication. The result is every where seen in the degree 
of education and qualification for business, which is pos- 
sessed by all classes of the people. Even in the hum" 
blest condition of society, a native citizen of Massachu- 
setts will hardly be found, incapable of reading and writ- 
ing, or ignorant of the rudiments of grammar and the ele- 
mentary rules of arithijietic, while there are thousands, 
who through the instrumentality of this public schoohi 
Q2 
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alone, have acquired a classical education, and been emi- 
nently useful and distinguished in life." 

From this statement jfou wi]l observe that the prima- 
ry school is the first to make its appearance ; and |hat it 
do^s this when som« fifty persons have settled in a dis- 
trict. Like every thing e}se in the young settlement, it 
is at first small ; and, though vahiable^ insignificant A 
mistress is the teacher, and she ofSciates perhaps only 
for half the year. A master is afterwards procured for 
the winter months, and the school is in constant action. 
As the inhabitants thicken, a grammar school is added ; 
the children, at a given age, are translated to it, and it 
supplies them with a good English education. 

In the large town, in Boston for instance, tha system 
still" develops itself, according to the demands, made 
upon it. There is, X. the primary school^ wl^ich pro- 
Tides instructioh, by a mistress, for children between 
four and seven years of age. It is a class of infant 
school, and prepares its little charge in the first rudi 
ments of leamitig. 2. There is the grammar school. 
This school {nrovides for the child from seven to fourteen 
years of age ; and he enters by a certificate from the pri- 
mary school. His education is still wholly English ; he 
is thoroughly taught in reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and geography ; and these are deemed sufficient for 
the ordinary purposes of life. The schools are usuaDy 
got up in three stories ; they are of good dimensions, and 
exceedingly well arranged. I^ is usual for the < classes 
to change die rooms in fulfilling different pursuits. Ex- 
actly the same provisions are ma^e for the girls ; and, 
while the assistants are of their own sex, the principal 
in each school is a master. I had opportunities of ex- 
amining some classes* in this order qf, school, and cer- 
tainly I have iKver found boys to excel, or girls to equal 
them. . It was not merely the memory that was trained 
and stored ; all the faculties were educated. 

Then there is springing out of these, and the wants of 
an adv^ancing community, two other schools. The one is 
termed the English High School. Its object is to fur- 
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nish young men who are not imended for a collegiate 
course of study, and who have enjoyed all the advanta- 
ges of the other schools, with the means of completing 
a good English education, to fit them for active life, and 
to qualify them for eminence in private and public sta- 
tions. This institution, therefore, provides instruction 
in the elements of mathematics and natural philosophy, 
with their application to the sciences and arts ; in gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and belles lettres ; in moral philosphy ; in 
history, natural, and civil ; and in the French language. 
It is supplied with a valuable mathematical and philoso- 
phical apparatus for the purpose of experiment and illus- 
tration. 

The other institution is the Latin school. This com- 
pletes the system \ and is designed for those who are 
about tp pass to college. The Latin and Greek lan- 
guages are taught here. Instruction is also given in ma- 
thematics, geography, history, elocution, and English 
composition. 

The practical wisdom of this twofold arrangement, 
must, I think, commend itself to every one. It supplies 
alike to the young tra^iesman, and the young scholar, 
just what they want$ and introduces thepi to their re- 
spective course of life with the greatest adyantage. No 
time is wasted in useless pursuit ; where the classical 
languages are needed they are supplied ; where they are 
not, they are withheld. The education is not only good 
in itself ; it is doubled in yalue by the principle of adap- 
tation. 

Although I have selected Massachusetts as most fruit- 
ful in results, it is not the most perfect in its general 
system. The States which have been settled later, es- 
pecially Maine, have incorporated the modem improye- 
ments with more readiness, and haye availed themselves 
of the experience of elder associates. This State has 
recently made many important variations ; especially ia 
adopting the monitorial methods. 

Whatever may haye been the yariations, it is unques- 
tionable that the system has operated most lelightfully for 
13* 
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New England; It was lately ascertained, by returns 
from 131 towns in Massachusetts, that the number of 
scholars was . 12,393 ; that the number of persons in 
those towns, between the ages of fourteen ,and twenty- 
one, who are unable to writ€, was fifty-eight ; and that 
in one town there werfj only three persons who could 
not read and write, and these three were dumb ! 

In Connecticut it w^^s found that 275,000 persons were 
in attendance on the free schools; and in New England 
generally it may be safely affirmed that the whole popu- 
lation are educated. The exce^ftions would not amount 
to more than two or three thousand ; and these composed 
mostly of Slacks and foreigner^. 

The provisions of the system are made, and ostensi- 
bly fulfilled by the'government« In Connecticut the 
whole "^expense is met by an existing fund ; in Massachu- 
setts, and the other New England States, it is chiefly, 
met by taxation. Taxation, however, in this connexion, 
has been misunderstood. It is not the government who 
impose a general tax ; but the people who meet, and 
impose the tax oil themselves. True it is,' that the go^ 
vernment threatens penalties, in case its provisions are 
not executed.; but such is the power of public sentiment 
in favour of education, that I could not find an insjtance 
in which coercion was necessary. The payment which 
they levy upon themselves also, is usually beyond what 
any provisions of law wOuld require ; so that the entire 
work may be regarded rather as the fruit of voluntary 
action than of any other principle. The wisdom of the 
legislature is shown to lie in the encouragement of the 
voluntary principle, not in superseding it ;;and it is gene- 
rally admitted, that, where it is excluded from the sys- 
tem, either by legal enactment, or, as in the case of Con- 
necticut, by an adequate fund, the populair education is 
by no means so efficiei^t. 

Let us now; turn for an example to the middle States, 
which are of later settlement. New York is undoubt- 
edly the best, and desefves our attentive consideration. 
Thf following statements fromtthe pen of the Secretary 
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of State, and the Superintendent of the Schools, is 
commended alike for its brevity and clearness : — 

'^ The revenue arising from the school fund is appoi« 
tioned, by the superintendent, to the several towns and 
cities in the state,. in the ratio of the population in the 
cities, and in propoiction to the children between five and 
sixteen in the towns. Th6 amount of the apportionment 
for each county, is transmitted to the board of supervi- 
sors, which body is required annually to assess, upon the 
taxable inhabitants of each town, a sum equal to that 
which is apportioned to the town by the superintendent. 
Thus there is paid from the state treasury, to each town, 
a certain sum, on condition that the taxable inhabitai^^s 
of the town raise a like sum, and the amount thus pro- 
vided must be applied exclusively to the payment of 
teacher'sr wages, and of those, duly qualified, according 
to the provision of -the school law. . 

" The amount paid from the state treasury is transmit- 
ted to the treasury of each county, and by this officer 
paid to the school commissionersy three of whom are an- 
nually chosen in each town ; , the collector of the town 
pays the amount assessed upon the* town for the use of 
schools, to the same commissioners ; thes^ commission- 
ers apportion the money which comes into their hands 
to such districts as have complied with the conditions 
of the statute, and have made their returns to the com- 
missioners accordingly. 

" The trustees of each district are required to account 
for the expenditure of the money by an annual report to 
the commissioners of the town, embracing, also, the 
number of children, and the general condition of the dis- 
trict. If they fail to make the report,, the school money 
is apportioned to such' districts as do report. The town 
commissioners are also required to make an annual re- 
port, accounting for the money received for their town, 
giving' the number of^districts, and an abstract of the 
returns from the several districts. The reports of the 
commissioners are sent to the county clerk, who is re- 
quired to transmit copiies thereof to the superintendent 
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of ^^^^¥f ^hools. It is made the duty of the super* 
inteodentio present an annual report to the Legislature, 
containing an abstract of the reports received from the 
sereral towns, dbc. Each town appoints annually three 
eonmiissioners, whose duty it is to divide the town into 
a convenient number of school districts, to receive the 
school monies for. the town, and apportion them among 
tne several districts, and to make an annual report to the 
superintendent. Each town clerk, is ex officiOj clerk of 
the school commissioners, and is required to attend to all 
communications received ftom. the superintendent, for the 
commissioners. There are also appointed by the town, 
annually, three inspectors of common schools, who^ 
duty it is to examine all teachers iot the town, and give 
certificates. They are also required to visit the schools 
at least once in each year. The taxable inhabitants of 
the district, by a majority, designate the site for the 
school-4iouse, vote a tax for building the house, and ap- 
point the district officers, consisting of three trustees, a 
clerk, and collector ; the trustees assess the tax, have the 
custody of the school-house, and employ the teachers, 
and pay them the public money, and collect the residue 
of the teachers' wages from the patrons of the school. 

'' The county treasurers and the county clerks are the 
organs through which the money^ is transmitted to the 
towns, and the school reports received from them. There 
is an appeal to the town commissioners from certain acts 
of the trustees, d^c. ; and an appeal to the superintendent 
from certain acts of the commissioners, &c. 

^'This State distributes annually 100,000 dollars, 
which is about twenty -five cents to each scholar between 
five and sixteen. These twenty-five cents go out, cou- 
pled with such conditions as tb ensure the application of 
at least three times its amount to the same object : that 
is, the town makes it fifty cents, and the necessary ex- 
penditifres by the inhabitants oi the district, if they 
restrict themselves to a bare compliance with the law, 
must be at least fifty cents more. It is thus seen that 
by this feature in oar school system,* 100,000 dollars ap- 
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portioned from the state treasury, are made lo fill to in 
the office, or at least, to ensure the application of 40(^000 
annually, to the use of common schools." 

The fund referred to in this communication was begun 
in 180^5, and is formed by the sale of land appropriated 
by the State to the uses of education. It amounts now 
to 1,700,000 dollars, and yields an income of more than 
100,060 dollars per annum. By the provision of the 
constitutjlon, all the unapprbpriated lands belonging to 
the State are granted to it ; and these are computed to 
amount to upwards of 869,000 acres. While this fund 
was growing, the State made graduated votes annually, 
so as to have 100,000 dollars disposable for this object. 

One great excellency of the plan is, that it does just 
enough to excite and encourage public effort. While 
the State employs 100,000 dollars, it is so employed as 
to ensure the application to the proposed object of no 
less than 400,000. Again, the 100,000 so applied is felt 
to b^ a public fund, in which every citizen has an equal 
interest ; but if he does not do his part, he forfeits his 
share in this fund, and jt goes to enrich some other town- 
ship. Thus the indifference natural to many is overcome 
by pique on the one hand, and self-interest on the other. 
The various .districts are not only empowered to tax 
themselves ; they are tempted by the strongest induce- 
ments to do it. 

Another equally wise arrangement for infusing and 
sustaining vigour throughout the whole economy isf tliat 
an annual and correct report is made imperative ; so that, 
if in any year the school is not reported, it is not assisted. 
Of course, this insures the discharge of a duty which, 
in other circumstances, is usually found to fail. In Mas- 
sachusetts the report is expected, but it is optional ; and 
therefore the returns are v-ery uncertain and imperfect; 
while in New York, out of .8,600 schools, returns were 
made on 8,164. Those who know from experience, that 
the great difficulty in working even a good plan is to 
sustain its original vigour, will at once appreciate this 
piOTisi9n as adapted to master t)u8 difficulty. 
' G3 
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' Another principle equally wise, is, that the State never 
begins the work of erecting a school. It requires the 
citizens to do it, and it will lend them its aid. It gives 
them power, in the first place, to tax themselves for the 
purpose. Then, it requires that, h^fore they can parti- 
cipate in the common fund, they shall have ^ven evi- 
dence of th^ir interest in the ohject, by having built a 
school-house, and having organized a school, under a 
legally authorized teacher, at lea^t three months. This 
again shows great acquaintance with human nature. I 
need not remark on it. The bird we nurse is the bird 
we love. .The masterly hand of De Witt Clinton must 
have assisted to mould these plans ! 

Now for the results. Notwithstanding the figures 
which I have already submitted to your observation, I 
think you will regard them As surprising. By the official 
returns for the year 1832, and which have unusual claims 
to accuracy, the following interesting particulars are ob- 
tained : — 

BIBTIUCTS, CHn^REN, Ac. 
CStiea, towns, and wurdS) in the fifty-five coonties of New York. . « . 811 

Oifanized tfchool distriotfl, computed at.; 9|600 

NombAr of ctiUdren fconx five to aizteen yeara of age, ^December 

3011831 : i 608,878 

• Nomber of children at acliool in the year 1832. 491,969 

Sipce the year 1827, returns have been made annually 
from every town ; and in 1832, returns were made from 
8)941 districts, in which' schools were open, on an ave- 
rage, eight months in twelve ; and the. number of schools 
in operation was computed at 9,270. 

EXPENDITURE FOR CqMMON SCHOOLS IN 183SL 

Son paid out of the State Treaaary (income of the Fond) 100^000 00 

SfAlftia^dby a tax oh the people of the State..... 188;384 63 

SootSfarlved from local fondr. 17,198 85 

TSotal of public moniea diatrlbuted by Commiiaioners. .... 306,562 78 
Additional aum raiaed bk tba aeveral diatricta. 368^ 17 

663,902 96 
Of thia there waa raiaed by a apecial tax for building achool- 
lioaaea in the city of New Tork,aboiit .' 60,000 00 

Total tarn paid for teachers' wages..^,. ...... 6091902 91 
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The amount paid for teachers' wages la computed at 
ODly about one half of the expense anDually incuired for 
the support of common schools. 
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It appears, then, that in sixteen years, the number of 
organized school districts has increased from 2,735 to 
9,600, making en addition, in sixteen yesrj, of 6,84Sj 
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while the scholars have advanced from 140,106 to 4^,959, 
making an addition, in the same time, of 354,859'! Take 
another view of these statements. The nmnber of per- 
sons in the State between the age of five and sixteen is 
508,878 ; but the nmnber at school is 494,959 ; leaving 
only 13,919 of this age not actually at school ; and at 
least this number may b^ embraced by those who an 
between fourteen and sixteen, and wfab may have leA 
school for secular pursuits ! Again, the entire popula- 
tion of this State, in 1830, was 1,918,608; so that we 
haVe ONE fourth of the people at school! 

What are we to say to these facts ? They are mar- 
vellous in themselves ; but consider them in connexion 
with a newly settled people, and spread over a vast ter- 
ritory, and what are they ? Then compare them with 
States which have been settled forages, and which boast 
of civilization, letters, and refinement, and what are 
they ? New York has one in four of her whole popula- 
tion at school ; but Scotland has only one in iefij Eng- 
land only 0716 in twelve; Wales only one in twenty , 
While France, the very pink of refinement, has four 
millions of children untaught, and half her entire popu- 
lation unable to read, write, and cipher ! Europe has 
nothing, except it be in Prussia, that will compare with 
the state of things we are now contemplating without 
injury." It may be well, if what she sufieis by .the com- 
parison may induce her, though latie, to askfor a remedy. 

I have remarked, and would, in candour, repeat, that 
this is the best instance to be found in the middle states. 
Some of them have been backward in the race or im- 
provement ; but they ar6 all now moving with accele- 
rated steps ; and the example of New York necessarily 
acts on them with great ^ower. Pennsylvania, perhaps, 
for its extent and early advantages, is most overshadow- 
ed by popular ignorance. Good provision was made 
by the early settlers, as might be expected, for universal 
education ; but this provisiqn wa^ not enlarged as the 
people multiplied and spread. The heart of the state 
wag settled chiefly by Germans, who had little educa- 
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tion, and little value for it; and the legislature did 
nothing to overcome their phlegm, till at length it was 
in danger of being disabled from doing any thing by the 
prevalence of cherished ignorance. Both people and go- 
vernment are now awake to the evil, and have arisen to 
wipe away the reproach. An act for the general educa- 
tion of the people, by common schools, was passed last 
year. To give effect to this act,. they have a fund, which, 
by successive accumulations, now amounts to nearly 
two millions of dollars. The platform adopted resem- 
bles that of New York ; and in ten years, the results 
may be as striking. It has, indeed, lost the start of New 
York by past negligence ; but it may still have the ho- 
nour of generously emulating a noble example. 

But you are ready to inquire after the state of educa- 
tion in th^ West. Happily there is no difficulty in 
meeting this inquiry. The older states were left to act 
for themselves on this srubject; and many of the first 
efforts arose from liberal donations on the part of indi- 
viduals ; of course, the movement was neither general 
nor simultaneous. But the Congress has interfered 
with the new States, and provided, at their settlement, 
for universal education. Every new township is to be 
divided into thirty-six sections; each section being a 
mile square, or 640 acres. One of these sections, that 
is, a thirty-sixth of the township, is appropriated to 
schools. So that the existence of a fund for education 
is identical with the settlement of every township; and 
as the town grows in consideration, so the fund rises in 
value. As soon as this fund reaches a given amount, it 
is employed ; and it is made available for those parish- 
es or townships which are willing to rate themselves to 
a required proportion of the total expenses. The system 
comes into action at a very early period of a settlement ; 
and until it can, its resources are accumulating and 
condensing, in readiness foT the future. Throughout 
the State of Ohio, for instance, which was a desert forty 
years ago, and is settling now, the school system is in 
full pl&y $ smd it promises, in a few years, to equal any 
14 
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thing of which New York itself can boast. The land 
appropriated to the use of public schools, iti the new 
States on the east of the Mississippi, amounts to 8,000,000 
of acres, and the appropriations on the west of (hat 
river, on the same principle, will be far more prodi- 
gious \ 

Of course, these statements a^e to be understood to 
apply only to the common schools. They do not embrace, 
with the exception of Boston, Which I introduced for the 
sake of illustration, the superior publip school, nor the 
academy, which is usually of a> private character,^ and 
which abounds as the States advance. Nor do tkij in- 
clude the Sunday schools, which impart religious instruc- 
tion to nearly a million of persons, as most of these get 
their general education at the common schools. 
, The extraordinary success which has attended this 
system may be asttibed to such causes asthe-following, 
and which may, perhaps have partly suggeste'd ^hem- 
sehres already to the mind. 

1. Usually, t)ie Legislature has been taught not to 
interfere with the subject more than is necessary. The 
work should, at all events, be ^one; but the maxim of 
a wise gov^nunent will be. So that it is done, the more 
the people. do, andjthe less it does, the better. . What it 
does, should be* rather to create public sentiment, than 
any thing else ; where that is, nothing more is required. 
Th)ere should be great jealousy of reliance on funds, 
where they exist ; if danger for^he future arise, it would 
be from this source. 

2. All sectarian distinctions, are annihilated, or ra- 
thejr they have never existed. Religious animosities 
and apprehensions, which have always been the great 
impediment to any systen^ of general education, are un- 
known. 

3. Civil distinctions are blended and harmonized. 
The common or pufiRc school is usually the very best of 
its kind that is accessible to the people of a district j 
and hence the more wealthy citizen covets its advan- 
tages for hit' child equally with the pooi'er ', tind the cir- 
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cumstance of his child attending it, and of his taking 
an interest in it, has again the tendency of preserving 
its character, and of raising it as society is rising around 
it. Nothing can be conceived to contribute more direct- 
ly to the union and harmony of the several gradations 
of society, than an arrangement for thus bringing the 
richer and poorer together during the period of child- 
hood. When it can be done without injury^ it is always 
done with high advantage to the commonwealth. 

4. Then, the sense of civil equality^ which pervades 
all classes, undoubtedly is a great auxiliary to this suc- 
cess. Every man feels that, as a citizen, he is equal to 
every other man ; but if he took no interest in the pub- 
lic school, he would forfeit some of his rights as a citi- 
zen ; and if his child did not claim its benefits, he would 
not compare with the child of his neighbour ; so that, 
personally and relatively, he would sink from his equali- 
ty, and be ashamed to meet those who had become more 
to him than his fellows. 

Certainly, in dismissing this head of observation, I 
might criticise the system ; and, seizing on instances 
in which it is yet in perfect development, I might ad- 
duce defect and fault as an abatement on its excellency. 
But, in fact, speaking of.it as a whole, and judging it 
impartially, I know no. fault pf general importance, 
except it be, that the remuneration to the teachers has 
mostly been too low. There is, in every thing, a stub- 
born connexion- between 'price and quality; and whefe 
all sorts of ordinary labour find a liberal reward, it is 
indispensable that the teacher should be paid in propor- 
tion, or few will offer themselves for that important vo- 
cation ; and ^hose few will commonly be feeble and 
unfurnished. The public attention is directed to this 
subject ; and, when fairly under notice, it will be dealt 
with in the manly and decided manner' usual to this 
people. 

If complaint and regret were to be blended with a 
subject so capable of inspiring admiration, it must arise 
firom a i:eference to the Slave States. Th^ the whites 
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have the means of education ; but they are neither so 
plentiful nor so good as in the Free States. And here 
are two millions of liuman beings, who are shut out from 
the unutterable benefits of edu,cation ; while their condi- 
tion is made the darker and more rueful, by the light and 
intelligence which are all around them. 



LETTER XL 

My dear 'Friend, 

As you expressed an earnest desire to be fully informed 
on the subject of education, I have been more particular 
than I at first intended. For the same reason I will y<^t 
crave your attention to a few remarks, before it is finally 
dismissed. 

The class of schools receiving usually ,the appellative 
of Academy, but sometimes the finer name of High 
Sphool,- Institute, and GymnasiuI^, is meant to supply 
an order of education superior to that of the common 
schools. They are nearly in^^very case th^ creation of 
individual or social effort ; and are designed to finish the 
education of the schools, when more is sought than they 
supply ; or to meet the wishes of such parents as, from 
various motives, choose wholly to decline the aid of the 
common school, in favour of more private and select 
tuition. 

Such as are provided for the reception of male pupils 
bear so strong sva afi^ity to the High School of Boston, 
which I have described, in their method and advantages, 
that it would not be desirable, perhaps, to multiply .in- 
stances* But the female academies here are. still so 
much of a peculiarity, and have excited so much notice 
at home, that it will doubtless be grateful to you to be 
informed of them with some distinction and certainty. 
I have seencnany of them; and from what you know of 
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my habits on this interesting subject, you will believe 
tiwt I have not been inattentive to their economy. Let 
me furnish you with one or two references, as examples 
of the class. 

The Ipswich Female Seminary, of which you have 
heard, is rather an academy 'for training teachers, than 
foi^ lower purposes. It receives its pupils between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty. It was instituted in the 
year 1824, on the principle of "subscriptions ; and is ma- 
naged by trustees. It owes most of its reputation to 
Mrs. Grant, the principal ; a lady endowed, in an unu- 
sual degree, to take charge of such an institution with 
honour to herself, and the highest advantage to the com- 
munity. The arrangements of study are as follows : — 

PRIMARY STUniES. 

Vocal music, reading, linear drawing, composition, 
botany, geology, philosophy of natural history, modem 
geography, arithmetic through interest and proportion, 
first book in Euclid's Geometry, History of the United 
States, English Grammar, Watts on the Mind, Physio- 
logy of the Human System, Natural Philosophy, Go- 
vernment of Massachusfetts, and of the United States. 

STUDIES OP THE JUNIOR CLASS. 

English Grammar, indndiiig analyzing and the study 
of poetry, arithmetic completed, modern and ancient ge- 
ography, modem and ancient history, the second, third, 
and fourth books of Euclid's Geometry, mental philoso- 
phy, rhetoric, chemistry, ai^d astronomy. 

STUDIES OF THE SENIOR CLASS. 

Mental philosophy and some other studies reviewed, " 
algebra, ecclesiastical history^ natural theology, analo- 
gy between natural and revealed religion, evidences of 
Christianity, composition and education. 

Reading, composition, calisthenics, vocal music, the 
Bible, and several of the above branches of study, will 
receive attention through the course. Those who are 
deficient in spelling and writing, will have exercises in 
these branch^es, whatever may be their other attainments. 

14* 
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It is desired, that, as far as practicable, youn^ ladies 
before entering the seminary, should be skilful in both 
mental and written arithmetic, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with geography and the history of the United 
States. 

The efl&cacy of the system rests rather in the mind by 
which it is wrought, than in the materials of which it is 
composed. The persons taught are brought into close 
and friendly contact with the teachers ; and the great 
effort of the instructer is not to educe right action, but to 
implant right and elevated principle l ' Every pupil is 
thrown back very much upon herself ; she is taught to 
know herself ; to measure her capacity, and to fpel that 
the measure of her capacity is the measure of her duty ; 
and that her duty has an immediate and constant rela- 
tion to Him "with whom we have to do." Thus self- 
respect is substituted for emulation ; and the fear of God 
for worldly and worthless considerations. • 

Religion is thus made to run through ail the avoca- 
tions of this family ; and each one is made to feel that it 
" is the principal thifig." At the commencement of the 
term, the young people are invited to profess themselves 
under religious influence. If they do so, it is taken as 
their voluntary act ; they know that they shall be expect- 
ed to walk in harmony with the principles they profess j 
and they meet separately once in the week for the purpose 
of devotional reading, conversation, and prayer. Of course 
the very circumstance of their known retirement, with 
their teacher, for such an engagement, must have a sa- 
^;JhK&ry influence on the remainder. Besides this, those 

lb ^fess are usually the elder of the scliool, and they 
it» mostly the more successful scholars and thii be«l ex- 
amples, and this is not without its inAu^ify^ ; Those 
who are younger, and have not acknowledged tha fawet 
of religion, are placed under their special care ; and they 
are exhorted to use their influence as friends for the 
highest welfare of their juniors. The results are as you 
would expect, very, considerable. In 'the course of ft 
term it is Common, •$ an ^afierage, for ten or twelfv 
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pupils to adopt a profession, by soliciting to unite in the 
Weekly devotional exeicise. 

When I visited this establishment there were 1 10 pupils ; 
the number is commonly more, rather than less. They 
have, at present, no dwelling adequate to receive and 
board them. They are, therefore, accommodated with 
families in the village, two of them occupying one room. 
The ppincipal is made responsible for this arrangement, 
and for the oversight, and regulatu)n of her charge at all 
times. 

I took notes of one day's exercise ; and you may, per- 
haps, desire to see it. It runs thus : — Rise a quarter 
before five. The chamber arranged. Half an hour to 
each of the two pupils in retirement. Half-past six, 
Inreakfast ; recess of ten minutes ; silent study till a 
quarter to eight. Eight, attend school ; devotional ex- 
ercises ; recess, ten minutes ; assemble ; general instruc- 
tion. Half-past nine, singing and gymnastics. Ten, 
recitations in classes. Eleven, singing and recess ; re- 
citations continued. Half-past twelve,, dine ; leisure till 
half-piast one ; study till a quarter past two. 

At half-past two re-assemble ; general business. One 
hour reading and writing ; reoess, ten minutes ; recita- 
tions till a quarter to five | sectional exercises in class- 
rooms half an hour ; assemble ;, close in prayer. Half- 
past five,, tea ; recreation. Half-past seven, half an hour 
to each in room ; study till nine ; retire. 

Of the female academies, for the ordinary period of 
education, there is perhaps none that so fully merits . 
attention as the institution at Albany. It is in^^v^ . 
flourishing condition, and .has recently erected a ib^ ^'' • 
ble edifice for its accommodation. . This erection ax^ ' "^ 
plies , futeen apartments as class and lecture-roomS| 
and is' lilced by a beautiful portico of the Ionic order, 
copied from the temple on the Uisaua, 

The Institution is divided into six departments, ex- 
clusive of the classes composed of those scholars from 
elch of the higher departments, who are pursuing the 
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Study of the French and Spanish languages, natural his- 
tory, chemistry, and botany. 

In the Sixth Department, the rudiments of educsition 
are commenced. The books use4*^are, Worcester's 
Primer of the English l^anguage, Webster*s Spelling 
^ Book, the Boston jClass book, Leavitt's Easy Lessons, 

. the New Testament, Parley's Geography, Olney's Geo- 
giraphy, Emerson's First Part, and Colbum's ^irst Les- 
^ -^ %•*** sons through the sixtli section. This department is fur- 
•*i*'.#';'^ nished with Holbrook's apparatus for primary schools. 
f *» ^ . In the Fifth Department, regular instruction in writ- 
ing commenced. Ovum's Lessons and Olney's Geogra- 
phy concluded. Smith's Intellectual and Practical Gram- 
mar, Irving's Catechisms of the History of various Na- 
tions, and Trimmer's Elements of Natural History. As 
an exercise in the definition and use of words, and the 
structure of language, the pupils are daily required to in- 
corporate in sentences, to be written by thent, words 
given to them by their teachers. 

In the Foutth Department, the studies of the Fifth re- 
viewed ; the books used are, the Malte Bruh Geography, 
by Goodrich, Worcester's General History and Chart, 
Shimeall's Scripture History and Biblical Literature and 
Chart. In this department, Colburn's Sequel com- 
menced ; exercises in ^composition in the journal and 
letter form. 

In the Third Department, Colburn's Sequel and Wor- 
cester's General History concluded, and the other studies 
of the Fourth reviewed. The books used are. History 
of the United States, Ancient Geography, Goodrich's 
Histories of Greece and Rome. In this department, 
Blake's Natural Philosophy commenced, and composi- 
tion continued in the journal, letter, and descriptive 
form. 

In the Second Department, Goodrich's Histories of 
Greece and Rome, Ancient Geography, Blake'v Natural 
Philosophy, concluded, and the other studies of the 
Third reviewed : Port«r*g. Rhetorical Reader, Ancient 
and Modern GMqf^f^^ with construction of Maps, 

.I* . » * • 
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Ryan's Astronomy, Robinson's History of England, 
Beck's Chemistry, Watts on the Mind, Newman's Rhet- 
oric, Colbum's Algebra, and Smellie's Philosophy of 
Natural History, composition in written essays. 

In the First department, the studies of the Second and 
Third continued as exercises ; Blair's Lectures on Rhet- 
oric, Moral Philosophy, Alexander's Evidences of 
Christianity, Paley's Natural Theolo^, Arnott's Natur 
ral Philosophy, first and second volumes, Simpson's 
Euclid, Logic, Quy's Astronomy, Bigelow's Technolo- 
gy, Schlegel's History of Littcature, Constitutional 
Law, Legeudre's Greometry, select parts of the English 
Classics, Kames' Elements of Criticism, Butler's Ana- 
logy, first part, Payne's Elements of Mental and Moral 
Science, linear drawing. In this department, critical 
attention is paid to composition, in which there are fre- 
quent exercises. 

In addition to the recitations in the books above spe- 
cified, the scholars in each department are daily exer- 
cised in orthography, reading, parsing, and writing. 

This course of instruction is administered by a princi- 
pal and a male assistant, and eight female assistants. 
The French language is taught by a professor^ and 
when sufficient classes can be formed, lectures are given 
in the winter terms, on experimental philosophy, in its 
various departments, by skilful professors. The institu- 
tion is supplied with maps, charts, globes, a chemical 
and philosophical apparatus, and an extensive library. 

There are two examinations in the year. At the close 
of the examination in February, the names Of those who 
have distinguished themselves are announced; at thie 
July examination, premiums are given, and gold medals 
are awarded to those who excel in mathematics and ori- 
ginal ^KMnposition. Besides this, those who have gone 
through the whole course with approbation, are eligible 
to receive a diploma bearing the seal of the institution. 
This is its highest honour ; and it is sought by those, 
especially, who are qualifying, to become teachers. .• - vf 

The charges for taitioa ax€iiaJ^^f/t%:^Fat the sixth ' . '"r* 
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OT lowest department, three dollars pet^aotet; ^ the 
flflh, four; for the fourth, fire ; for the Ihhd, liz; for the 
second, seven ; and for the first, eight 

The success of this establishment has arisen &om the 
excellency of its methods, ami The efSciency and fidelity 
with which they have been eieculed. Eircellenl as the 
education is, it is evident thut the useful is regarded 
mnch more than the ornamental. And it is this that 
chiefly tries the power and aptitudes of the teacher. A 
few accomplishments may be thrown over ihe chftjicter 
ahnosi at atjy lime, and at no price, (although with tis 
they are, in a literal sense, dearly bouglii ;) hut to awalien 
the intellect, to teach the mind to think, the will to re- 
solve, to nourish and train all the nascent faculties with 
their appropriate aliment, that is the labour, that is the 
diScuhy. 

The method of commmnicatiun between the teacher 
and the pupil here, as in other caaes, which I have no- 
ticed, is chiefly by recitation, Great care is taken not 
to use the teit book as a thing to be stored away in tjie 
memory, but as a guide to direct inquiry and investiga- 
tion. In the one case, the mind is called into vigorous 
and wholesome eiercisc ; on the other, it is burdened 
with a weight that destroys its elasticity, and prevents 
its growth. Much as tbis simple principle commends 
itself to us in theory, it is seldom brought into practice. 
Thfa «'8till the great deficiency in our schools. The 
ordinttfy teacherj as by far the easier task, will content 
himself with loading the memory ; white the man who 
is truly qualified for hia work, will seek to train and 
strengthen (he superior faculties. It is due to Aranica 
to say, that great watchfulness is employed a^inst ihit 
evil, and that many exansples are supplied 6f-its having 
lieen overcome. Perhaps nothing will contribute more 
to this, with, them and with us, than to erect the art of 
teaching into a fourth profession, and to begin the work 
cf education systematically, with teaching ike leachers. 
_, I tmst finally observe, that this Institution, also, owes 
(_'^B>iich of its succBBS to its decidedly religious character. 
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Ueligion, withoat sectarian and denominational distinc* 
tiona, pervades its instructions. Tiie analysis of natural 
science and revealed science, conduct to one conclusion; 
and they are made to illustrate and support each other. 
If this is profitable to just attainment in knowledge, as 
it saves us from distorted and half-formed conceptions 
of the sublimer subjects, it is yet more beneficial to cha- 
racter, as it gives sobriety to the mind, and elevates the 
spirit with devout affections. 

I must not omit to say, that this admirable establish- 
ment is raised and supported by subscription ; and it cor- 
responds exceedingly, with the single difference of sex, 
to our modern Proprietary or Grammar School. Why 
should not our daughters, equally with our sons, possess 
the advantages which these institutions, when well con- 
ducted, so readily supply ? 

I think you cannot fail, my dear friend, to survey this 
brief report on the subject of education, whether colle- 
giate or common, with wonder and admiration. And 
yet we have been told, in the face of all this evidence, 
with petulance and pride, that the Americans have no 
literature, and are not a literary people. Not literary ! 
and yet they have done more for letters than any people 
ever did in similar circumstances. Not literary ! and 
yet they have made more extensive grants in favour of 
universal education than any other country. Not lite- 
rary ! and yet not only the common school, but the aca- 
demy and the college, are travelling over the breadth of 
the land ; and are sometimes found located in the desert, 
in anticipation of a race that shall be born. Not literary ! 
and yet, in the more settled States, a fourth part of the 
people are at school; and in the State of New York 
alone, apart from all private seminaries, there are 9,600 
schools, sustained at a yearly expense of 1,126,482 dol- 
lars ! Not literary ! and yet there are, in this new coun- 
try, FIFTEEN UNIVERSITIES ; FORTY-SIX COLLEGES ; TWENTY- 
ONE medical schools ; and twenty-one theological ! Not 
literary ! and yet they circulate seven HUNDREn and 

fifty MILLIONS of NEWSPAPERS A YEAR, this is TWENTY- 
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,d all our best boaks comraontf mn 
ihrough more and largCT edilions there than they do at 

T bey Lave do literature, indeed! The fact is, they 
have ail the literature lh.at is possible !o their age and 
circurastaDces ; and as these advance, they will assuredly 
B^Tance in the more abstruse and abstract sciences, till 
it ahallbe a bold thing for any to call themselves their 
peers. Their fidelity for the past is their security for the 
fulitre. Meantime, are not Newton and Locke, Bacon 
ahd Shakspeare, as much theirs as they are ours? 
Would it be wisdom, on their part, to repudiate them, 
erea if they had not an equal claLm to ibem ? Would 
it he wisdom in us to reproach tliem with tastes which 
do tbem honour, and to endeavour to separate them from 
community in our common republic of letters, which 
more than any (bing may make two great nations, that 
are one ip affinity, one in fact? For my own part, I 
know of nothing more truly sublime than to see tliis 
people in the very infancy of their national existence, 
put fof-th such Herculean energy for the difiiision of noi- 
versal knowledge tCnd uoiversal virtue ! But prejudice 
has neither eyes nor ears I 
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My OEiB Phcend, 
I BEQKET that I must now turn to other and very dif- 
ferent subjects. In a general notice of this country, es- 
pecially if that n otic a profess to be of amoral and reli- 
giotis character, it is impossible to pB3S in silence the 
condition of the Indian and the Africun. And it is just as 
impossible to notice (be relative position of these two 
classes of the people, without, strong, but just, disappto- 
baiioB. But the claims of our coimnou humanity are 
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tbe highest earthly claims we knowj and ihey awsinoi 
be blinked, or disregoriled. 

Blavery is, at the present time, the question of qnes- 
tiona in America. You will be glad lo team that it )■ 
Eo, since extended discussion cannot fail to humanize 
opinion, and to bring on a happy i 
glance at the state of the slave, the me. 
favonr, and the prospects of a successful i 
of such means, you will, perhaps, be suffi 
ed on this moi^t interesting subject. 

In referring to the condition of the slave in this coun- 
try, it may be well to observe lioth on his legal and ac- 
tual state. Although the different Slave States have 
various laws, they are essentinily the same; and there 
is, therefore, not much diificuliy in extracting the spirit 
and substance of the whole code of bondage, In the 
eye of the law, then- 
Slavery is hereditary and perpetual, to the last moment 
of the slave's earthly existence, and to all his dcacend- 
■ulB, lo the laiesi posterity. 

The labour of the siave is compulsory and uncompen- 
sated i while the kind of labouj, the amount of toil, and 
the linii? allowed fur rest, are d Iclated solely by the mas- 
ter. No bargain is made, no wages given. A pure des- 
potism governs the ' human brute ;' and even his cover- 
ing and provender, both as to quantity and quality, 
depend entirely on the masler'a discretion. 

The slave being considered a personal chattel, may be 
sold, or pledged, or leased, at the will of his master. 
He may be exchanged for maTtetable commodities, or 
taken in execution for the debts, or taxes, either of a liv- 
mg or deceased master. Sold at auction, 'either indivi- 
dually, or in lots, lo snit the purchaser,' he may remain 
■with his family, or be separated from them for ever. 

Slaves can make no contracts, and have no legal right 
lo any property, real or personal. Their own hone«t 
earnings, and the legacies of friends, belong, in point of 
law, to their masters. 

Neither a slave, nor free colcored person, can be a. wit- 
VoL.II.-H 15 
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ness against any white or free man, in a court of justice-, 
however atrocious may have been the crimes they have 
seen him commit ; but they may give testimony against 
a fellow-slave or free coloured man, even in cases affect- 
ing life. 

The slave may be punished at his master's discretion 
— ^without trial — without any means of legal redress, — 
whether his offence be real, or imaginary ; and the mas- 
ter can transfer the same despotic power to any person 
or persons he may choose to appoint. 

The slave is not allowed to resist any free man under 
any circumstances ; his only safety consists ^n the fact, 
that his owner may bring suit, and recover the price of 
his body, in case his life is taken, or his limbs rendered 
unfit for labour. 

Slaves cannot redeem themselves, or obtain a change 
of masters, though cruel treatment may have rendered 
such a change necessary for their personal safety. 

The slave is deemed unworthy of protection in his 
domestic relations. 

The slave is denied the means of knowledge and im- 
provement. 

The slave is denied the justice awarded to the white. 

There is a monstrous inequality of law and right. 
What is a trifling fault in the white man, is considered 
highly criminal in the slave ; the same offences which 
cost a white man a few dollars only, are punished, in 
the slave, with death. 

This, then, is the law, or rather the injustice of the 
case, under legal sanctions. But the law may be a dead 
letter, and the people to whom it relates may be in the 
comparative enjoyment of liberty and happiness. I sin- 
cerely wish this could be predicated of this case ; but, 
in many respects, the actual condition of the coloured 
population is worse than the law contemplates ; and se- 
vere and despotic as it is, it knows no relaxation, except 
what may spring from individual charity ; and where 
slavery is found, charity does not often dwell. Every 
tariation in the law itself has been against the slave, 
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and the execution has been usually in excess rather than 
otherwise. The small remnant of social liberty which 
these people had, has been dreaded ; and it has therefore 
been abridged. Education has been felt to be incompa- 
tible with slavery, and it has been refused. To the ho- 
nour of religion, it has been open to the same objections ; 
and the slaves must not meet to rest their griefs on God 
their Maker, unless a white man will condescend to be j 

present and watch their conduct. One of the highest ""^ 

encomiums ever offered to religion, was pronounced by 
the West India planters, when they declared that Chris- 
tianity and slavery could not exist together. The Ame- 
rican planters are adopting the same declaration ; and 
they are both right — indisputably right. But who could* 
ever have supposed that men, with such an admission 
on their lips, should commit themselves to the dreadful 
alternative of sustaining slavery at the expense of Chris- 
tianity 1 

Of course, where such law exists, and where there is 
a disposition to exceed rather than to relax, the daily 
and hourly enormities must be unspeakable. The do- 
mestic slaves, indeed, often meet with kind treatment, •^\ 
and they as often repay it by sincere attachment. I wit- •^*'' 
nessed many such instances with unmixed pleasure, and 
was struck to perceive how capable the slave was of 
generous sentiment, where it had the least place for 
action. Thiji was often pleaded in mitigation .of the sys- 
tem there, as It. has been here. It might be very well, if 
the subject were a mere matter of treatment ; but it is not. 
It is a question of right and wrong, and not a question 
of more or less. The vice of the system is, that it gives 
to the white man a power which no man is competent to 
possess, and it deprives the slave of a right which makes 
him less than man to surrender. T» plead that the slave 
is in better condition because I hold him in bonds, 
matches, in effrontery, though not in guilt, the man who 
justifies a robbery he has committed on your person, by 
maintaining that your property will be safer in his pocket 
than in your own ! - « 

H2 
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So far as treatment has to do with the actual state of 
the African, I fear, on a large scale, little can be said in 
its favour, while much may be truly stated of a most ap- 
palling character. Many of the instances ot kind man- 
agement which fall under notice, are to be ascribed to 
persons who are decidedly unfriendly to slavery, and 
who gladly seek to lighten the chains which, for the pre- 
sent, they cannot break. Many more, again, arise from 
the consideration prudently given to them as property ; 
they are, to the owner, a portion of his live stock, per- 
haps the whole of it ; and he has the same reasons to pre- 
serve them that influence him in the care of his oxen or 
horses. But, too generally, prudential motive is insuffi- 
cient to secure to the slave the attention which is shown 
by a merciful man to his cattle. The master does not 
fear his cattle, but he does fear his slave ; and fear is 
always cruel. He is satisfied of his right of property in 
the one case ; his conscience forbids that he should be 
wholly satisfied in the other ; and the uneasiness which 
attends on conscious wrong, stings him, and converts 
him, however reluctantly, into an oppressor. 

This feature, in the present condition of the slave, has 
become painfully prominent. Sixty years ago there 
were only about half a million of coloured people m the 
States ; now, there are two millions and a half; and 
they are increasing in a greater proportion than the 
whites, great as that is. They have, consequently, be- 
come an object of alarm- and fear. Instead q[ melio- 
rating their circumstances, and medicating their wounds, 
their bonds are drawn closer, and made well nigh in* 
sufferable. 

The field slave, of cptprse, is the more exposed to bad 
treatment ; and though much protection is now brought 
to his aid by the force of public opinion, there is no 
doubt that he is mostly submitted to hardships which, if 
they are proper to brutes, disgrace alike the man who in- 
flicts, and the man wha suffers them. In the South, 
this is especially the case ; and it arises naturally from 
the ckcomstances in which they are placed. They are 
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bought and sold as cattle ; they do the work of cattle ; they 
are provided for as cattle till the overseer and owner come 
to think that they are cattle and no more. As far as thought 
is the parent of action, I am persuaded this is very com- 
monly the case ; and even where thought takes a more set- 
tled and philosophical form, instances will sometimes 
occur. I never thought it possible, that I should meet with 
a man of education and property, who would seriously ar- 
gue that his slave, if not a brute, was, at least, not of the 
human species ; but I have found such persons in this 
country, as, without doubt, I should in the West Indies, and 
who have invited me to formal discussion on the subject. 

In harmony with this, I was told confidentially, and 
from excellent authority, that recently, at a meeting of 
planters in South Carolina, the question was seriously 
discussed. Whether the slave is more profitable to the 
owner, if well fed, well clothed, and worked lightly, or 
if made the most of at once, and exhausted in some eight 
years. The decision was in favour of the last alterna- 
tive. That decision will perhaps make many shudder. 
But, to my mind, this is not the chief evil. The greater 
and original evil is considering the slave as property ; 
if he is only property, and my property, then I hure 
some right to ask, how I may make that property most 
available. 

But the crying aggravation of slavery, in the United 
States, arises from the internal traffic. It is in the 
South, as you know, that cotton, rice, and sugar, are rais- 
ed ; and it is in this service that slave labour is found to be 
indispensable. Slaves are, therefore, accumulating in 
these parts, and a much higher price is given for them 
there than elsewhere. This, of course, is a great tempta- 
tion to the cupidity of many ; and the vilest means are 
eventually adopted to satisfy it. Slaves are regularly 
bred in some States, as cattle for the southern market. 
Besides this, the men who pursue this nefarious traffic 
have acquired wealth, and use it extensively to acquire 
more. They have secret agents spread over the States 

where the slave is less gainful, to avail themselves bf all 
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oppoTtonitie^ of accoTnpLiihla^ their ends. They seek 
to trepaa the free coloured man, and by throwing the 
proof oi hiis ^eednm upon him, find him off his guard, 
and often succeed against him. They especially seek 
to bay up. as f<^r local and domestic use. all the slarea 
that are at different places to be disposed of; and when 
the an happy beings are once in their power, they disap- 
pear in the night, and are lost to their binh-place asd 
connexions for eTer. Most of the sales and the kidnap- 
ping that arise have reference to the southern market ; and 
are too commonly conducted on false and foul pretences. 
It is supposed that not less than ten thousand slares are 
by these means procured for the demands of the Soath. 

From the mysteriousness of these disappearances, 
from the impossibility of hearing any more of the parties 
so abstracted from society, and from the known sererity 
of the heat and labour in the South, this domestic slare- 
trade is the terror of the African, and it makes slavery, 
which would otherwise wear a milder aspect, twice 
cursed. 

A case in illustration occurred in a certain town of 
Virginia, that I visited, which had created a sensation'of 
pity and indignation through the whole western pottum 
of that state. A gentleman sold a female slave. The 
party professing to buy not being prepared to make the 
necessary payments, the slave was to be resold. A con- 
cealed agent of the trade bought her and her two chil- 
dren, as for his own service, where her husband, also a 
slave in the town, might visit her and them. Both the 
husband and wife suspected that she would be privately 
sent away. The husband, in their common agony, offer- 
ed to be sold, that he might go with her. This was de- 
clined. He resolved on the last effort, of assisting her 
to escape. That he might lay suspicion asleep, he went 
to take leave of her and his children, and appeared to 
resign himself to the event. This movement had its de- 
sired effect; suspicion was withdrawn both from him 
and his wife ; and he succeeded in emancipating them. 
8til], what was to be done with his treasure, now ha 
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had obtained it ? Flight was impossible ; and nothing 
remained but concealment. And concealment seemed 
hopeless, for no place would be left unsearched, and punish- 
ment would fall on the party who should give them shel- 
ter. However, they were, missing; and they wera 
sought for diligently, but not found. Some months 
afterwards it was casually observed that the floor under 
a slave's bed (the sister of the man) looked dirty and 
greasy. A board was taken up ; and there lay the mo- 
ther and her children on the clay, and in an excavatica 
of three feet by five ! It is averred, that they had been 
there in a cold and enclosed space, hardly large enough 
for their coffin (buried alive there) for six months ! 

This is not all. The agent was only provoked by 
this circumstance! He demanded the woman; and 
though every one was clamorous to redeem her, and ie» 
tain her to her husband, he would not sell ! she was tfr- 
ken to his slave-pen, and has disappeared ! The man*— 
most miserable man ! — still exists in the town. 

Let us attend to other testimony on this subject, chiefly 
American, and I believe, of unquestioned truth. 

" Dealing in slaves has become a large business. Es- 
tablidtunents are made at several places in Maryland 
and Virginia, at which they are sold like cattle. These 
places are strongly built, and well supplied with thumb- 
screws, gags, cow-skins, and other whips, ofWntimes 
bloody. But the laws permit the traffic, and it is sufier- 
ed." — Niles* Register^ vol. xxxv. p. 4. 

" Dr. Torrey says, whole families of free coloured 
people have been attacked in the night, beaten nearly 
to death with clubs, gagged, and bound, and dragged 
into distant and hopeless captivity, leaving no traces be- 
hind, except the blood from their wounds." — ChUcP^ 
Appeal, p. 31. 

" Advertisements are very common, in which a mother 
and her children are ofiered either in a lot, or separately, 
as may suit the purchaser. In one of these advertise- 
ments, I observed it stated, that the youngest child was 
.about a year old."— /ie^Ti, p. 33. 
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" The captives are driven by the whip, ihrough loil- 
Bome journeys, under a buruing sun ; their limbs fet- 
tered ; with nothing before them but the prospect of toil 
more severe than that to -which they have beSn accus- 
tomed." — Idetn, p. 33. 

" The trade ii dll bri^y carried on in Africa, and 
new slaves are Bmoggled into these States, Ihrough the 
Spanish colonies. Avery extensive internal slave trade 
is carried on in this country. The breeding of negroes 
Tor the markets, in other States (Louisiana, Georgia, 
Alabama, Arkansas, and Missouri,) is a very lucrative 
branch of business. Whole coiHes of them, chained 
and manacled, are driven through our capital, on llieir 
way to auction."— Mem, p. 30. 

" A slave being missing, several planters united in a 
negro hiinc, as it is called. They set out with dogs, 
guns, and horses, as they would chase a tiger. The 
poor fellow, being discovered, took refuge in a tree, 
where he was deliberately shot by his pursuers." — 
Idem, p. 24. 

" A planter had occasion to send a female slave some 
distance on an errand. She did not retnrn so soon as 
ha expected, and he grew angry. At last he gave orders 
that she should be severely whipped when she came 
back. When the poor creature arrived, she pleaded for 
metcy, saying she had been so very ill, (hat she was 
obliged to rest in the Gelds ; but she was ordered to re- 
ceive another dozen of lashes, for having had the impu- 
dence to speak. She died at the whipping-poat ; nor 
did she perish alone ; a new-born babe died with her." — 
Jdem, p. 25, 

" A few days since 1 attended a sale, which eihibiled 
slavery in all its sickeniJig deformity. The bodies of 
these wretched beings were placed upright on a table, — 
the physical proportions examined, — their defects and 
beauties noted. ' A prime lot ; here they go !' There 
I saw the father looking vufith sullen contempt upon the 
crowd, and expressing an indignation in hiscountenancti 
■hat he dared bot speak; and the mother fncwin^ her 
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infants closer to her bosom with an involuntary grasp, 
and exclaiming, in wild and simple earnestness, while 
the tear^ chased down her cheeks in quick succession, 
' I can't -leff my children ! I won't leff my children !' 
but on the hammer went, reckless alike whether it 
united or sundered for ever. On another stand I saw a 
man, apparently as white as myself exposed for sale. . I 
turned away from the humiliating spectacle. 

"At another time I saw the concluding scene of this 
infernal drama. It was on the wharf. A slave ship for 
New Orleans was lying in the stream, and the poor ne- 
groes, handcuffed and pinioned, were hurried off in 
boats, eight at a time. Here I witnessed the last fare- 
well, — the heart-rending separation of every earthly tie. 
The mute and agonizing embrace of the husband and 
wife, and the convulsive grasp of the mother and the 
child, were alike torn asunder for ever ! It was a living 
death j — they never see or hear of each other more. 
Tears flowed fast, and mine with the rest." — Stuart 

Such are the evils consequent on slavery, and especi- 
ally on a domestic slave trade. And these enormities 
are not put down invidiously. The worst evils are not 
proper to persoQS, so much as they are common to the 
system. Some, in dealing with it, may be severe, and 
some lenient ; but the system is accursed, and only ac- 
cursed ; and if allowed to exist, would quickly produce 
the same results in England and France as ii does in 
America, and did in the West Indies. If it finds maxt 
benevolent, it makes him cruel. It is, by a wise and 
righteous a'rrangement of Providence, a greater curse to 
the oppressor than to the oppressed ; though we judge 
not so. We see the whip, we hear the lash, and we 
instantly give our tears to the man who is made less 
than human ; but we are not so quick to perceive and 
stand aghast at that inward and moral desolation, which 
has spread itself over the prosperous oppressor, and has 
withered up the sense, of justice, compassion, and gene- 
rosity. It ia ccdained, that he who deals in man, shall 
beame j|i|<fcim man. 
- ■ . ti 3 
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LETTER XLII. 

Mt dear Friend, 

It would be a libel on the people of America to say, 
that they, that is, the portion of the States best entitled, 
by numbers, intelligence, and wealth, to receive that 
denomination, have contentedly participated in this state 
of things, or have even remained indifferent to it. All 
the northern States have entirely washed their hands of 
slavery and the slave trade ; and the middle States are 
either free, or will quickly be so. The religious of eve- 
ry name and every place are prepared to admit and de- 
plore the evil of slavery in itself; and are expressing an 
anxious desire for any remedy that might be effectual. 
Many, very many, with whom I met, would willingly 
have released their slaves, but the law requires that in 
such case they should leave the State ; and this would 
mostly be not to improve their condition, but to banish 
them from their home, and make them miserable out- 
casts. What they cannot for the present remove, they 
are studious to mitigate ; and I have never seen kinder 
attentions paid to any domestics than by such persons 
to their slaves. In defiance of the infamous laws, 
making it criminal for the slave to be taught to read, 
and difficult to assemble for an act of worship, they are 
instructed, and they are assisted to worship God. 

The more ostensible means for their relief, which 
have been created by the force of public opinion, are to 
be found in the Colonization and Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties. The Colonization Society is the elder of the two, 
and originated in a pure motive of compassion for the 
slave. It proposes to establish a free colony on the coast 
of Africa, and by this means to confer a benefit on a 
country which has been wasted by our crimes, and to 
open a channel to the slaveholder to give freedom to his 
slaves. Its founders hoped that the movemaut thus 
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made, while it brought the direct blessing of liberty to 
many, would indirectly, and without stimulating the pre- 
judices of the planter, familiarize the common mind with 
the inherent evils of slavery, and thus contribute to ulti- 
mate emancipation. For many years this was the best 
and the only remedy offered to public attention, and the 
benevolent, of course, took hold of it ; and it has at pre- 
sent the concurrence of New England, and of the intel* 
ligent and influential in most places. 

The Anti-Slavery Society is of later formation. With- 
out hesitation or condition, it demands immediate and 
complete abolition ; and in doing this, it does not scruple 
to pit itself against the older Society, and to denounce 
it as standing in its way, and as favourable to the perpe- 
tuation of slavery. This, as you may expect, has brought 
the two Societies into a state of violent collision. — 
Neither party has kept its temper; much personal abuse, 
and bitter vituperation, have been emitted ; and both, in 
the heat of party conflict, have been in danger of losiiy 
sight of the slave, and affording a humiliating, but ac- 
ceptable spectacle to the slaveholder. 

Apart from these animosities, you seek an unpreju- 
diced judgment on these societies. You shall at least 
have an honest opinion. The Colonization Society may 
have been well as a harbinger of something better ; but 
it was never equal to the object of emancipation, and is 
now below the spirit and demands of the day. 1. It 
does not lay hold sufficiently on the public mind. What 
it proposes to do is indirect, and indefinite, and compli- 
cate ; and bears no proportion to the pressure and extent 
of the evil with which it professes to deal. 2. It has 
lost a great measure of public confidence. Its founders 
and original friends are of unimpeached integrity ; but 
it has now many devoted slaveholders among its chief 
supporters, and this awakens Suspicion. Some of its 
agents, acting in difficult circumstances, and wanting 
due discretion, to say the least, have commended it in 
the North, as an Anti-Slavery Society ; while others, in 
, Ae ^uth, have laboured to show, that it does not disturb 
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alare piDp€rt7. and that its tendency is to aecnre and 
perpetuate it ; and this has conlinned suspicion in distnist. 
The best friends of the dociety and the ^Te have pro- 
tested against these conllicting and onworthy statements ; 
bat they hare not been able to revive conddence. Then, 
3: as a remedy for slavery, it^nmst be placed anunurat 
the grossest of all delusions. In fifteen years it has 
transported less than three thnnsand posons to the AM- 
can coast; while the inerecue on their numbeis^ in the 
some period, is about seven hundred thousand I By all 
means let the Colonization Society exist, if A will, as a 
ICissionary Society for the benefit of AMca ; but^ hi the 
same of common honesty and common sense, let it dis- 
abose the public mind, by avowing that it does not pre- 
tend to be a rernedff for sUatery. 4. If tius society could 
accomplish its object, and transport all the slaves to a 
foreign shore, it would inflict on America herself a most 
deadly wound. She wants the coloured people ; she 
cannot do without them. She has hitherto depended, 
and does still depend, on the African or the Iriak for 
every instance of consolidated labour; and she owes to 
the sweat of their brow a full moiety of her prosperity 
and wealth. If the Africans were removed to-monow, 
one half of her territories would be a mere desolatkxi. 
To wish to get rid of them is a mere prejudice — the 
most vulgar of all prejudices — the prejudice of colour. 
Only make them white, and America would know how 
to value them ! 

It is quite evident, then, if benevolent opinion and 
effort, in its improved state^ was to be concentrated in 
favour of the slave, that some other association was in- 
dispensable. It is only to be lamented that the Anti- 
Slavery has shot at once as much in advance of the 
public mind as the older Society fell below it. By say- 
ing this, however, I woldd not be tmderstood to complain 
of the great principle it adopts, but of the methods by 
which it has sought to give it predominance. Had it 
calmly and firmly announced, on religious grounds, that 
all flarcry is a sin against Ood, as well as aa offisnoe 
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against society, and ^kat as such it requires, without 
d«lay, to be abolished ; and had it refused to come down 
from this hi^ vantage ground, to deal in personal invec- 
tive and exaggerated statement ; it would have won its 
Way, unresisted, over the whole portion of the religious 
and philanthropic of the community with surprising ra* $ 
pidity* But it has not done so. In looking to a noble 
issue, it has been impatient of means necessary to the 
end* In proposing to confer an inestimable good, it has 
not paused to ask, how it may be granted with the least 
alloy of evil. It has allowed nothing to prejudice ; no- 
thing to interest; nothing to time* It has borne on its 
front defiance, and not conciliation ; and this not merely 
against slavery, but against the slaveholder. Means 
leading to the result, and jremUneration consequent on it, 
instead of being considerately discussed, are perempto- 
rily denounced. If there be any thing that has special 
power to shock existing prejudice, it has been called up, 
and placed in the foreground of the battle ; it will deinand 
amalgamation as well as emancipation. It has been re- 
solved on getting the wedge in; but in fulfilling this 
resolution, it seems to hate been careless, whether it 
should be by the butt end or the fine one. 

As you might foresee, the effect has been, that mostly 
those who would have been its best friends, have been 
afraid of it; and those who were pledged, from the truest 
benevolence, to the Colonization Society, have received 
ofience ; while, in the slave Btates, its personality and 
want 6f pfudence, apatt from its de#rtion to a hated 
principle, has thrown back the cause for which it pleads 
to a lamentable distance. 

However, most of these evils, I believe, have origin- 
ated with a limited portion of its agency, and are, more 
or less, in course of correction. It has, under forbidding 
circumstances, made to itself a Eost of friends ; and if 
even now it shall recover its backward steps, and move 
to its great and holy object with ordinary wisdom and 
temper, it will soon collect all that is liberal in mind 
luid gaoefons in: affection in its fiTinir« * 
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Should its course be still repulsire and inauspicious, 
the cause Will not be left in its hands. The public mind 
is in motion, and it will create some legitimLate medium 
of action for itself. Meetings for such a purpose were 
held in Boston while I was there ; and, subsequently^ a 
public Convention has been held to organize a society, 
which shall look to the same object, but with more regard 
to the means by which it is to be successfully approached. 

It is yet greatly to be desired, that the real friends of 
that objecCf instead of multiplying societies, could come 
to a common and good understanding. Union is strength ; 
and they will yfet require to carry their object, the strength 
of the giant and the skill pf the philosopher. If the 
Colonization Society would renounce its pretensions to 
emancipation, and content' itself with the work of a 
Missionary to^ bless Africa by redeemed and pious Afri- 
cans, there would be an en^i of all heart-burnings be- 
tween the institutions. If those who benevolently joined 
this Society, as ^ .means of enlancipation, would unite 
with the wisest and best me& in the Anti-Slarery Society 
in the cause of abolition, the religi^ous and generous en- 
ergies of the nation would find a focus, from which they 
\^ould fuse and dissolve every chain of every slave, and 
the world would be fr^e ! 

' You will learn from this, that, on the whole, I think 
liopefully of the question ; and you will desire to know 
more exactly the considerations that give this complexion 
Id my opinions. 

I am fully disposed to admit, that the subject is at- 
tended with peculiar difficulties. The evil was brought 
to this people by others, and has grown up with them 
and their institutions. The slaves ve not, as they were 
with us, some thousands of miles avvay ; they are at their 
doors, and in. the midst of them, and both parties are 
continually exasperat6d,by the presence of what is disa- 
greeable to them. .The States are independest «f each 
other, scr that Massachusetts cannot control CaroUha any 
more than France ct& England ; and they are, in all in- 
teoal ifiwa^ indepe&de&t <tf tlie Ge&fi]^ Gk»?ermx^ 
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90 that it cannot control them. There is, therefore, no 
hope of legal influence in this case. AH that the Qo- 
vernment, without the consent of the States, can do, is 
to affi>rd the country the benefit of a good example; and 
this it should do without delay. It happens that the dis- 
trict of Columbia is a stronghold of slavery ; but this 
district is under the exclusive legislation of Congress 
"in all cases whatsoever." This single circumstance 
involves the whole American people; and constitutes 
them, at this hou^p, a slaveholdino nation. The repre- 
sentatires of the whole people enter the halls of Con- 
gress, and plead for the rights of man and of the woijd 
at the top. of their voice ; and the African lies manacled 
at their feet, and they have the power to declare him free, 
and they do not use it ! 

Add to this, that recently, when the supreme Govern- 
ment had the power, on the settlement of a new State, 
to determine whether it should be free or slaveholding, 
they resolved in favour of bondage, and the matter, it 
must be admitted, is somewhat discouraging. 

But, altliough the Congress can do but little, and is 
backward to do what is within its orbit ; and although 
the legal renovation of the slave State rests with itself, 
and it may defy extraneous dictation ; there are, never- 
theless, many cheering, indications that America will 
cast away this Ibul reproach soon and for ever. 

1. Much has already been done in this philanthropic 
work: New England was once deepljr committed to 
the slave-trade, by far its worst part, if any can be worst 
where all is so bad ; but now she abhors both it and 
slavery. Most af the States which are now free, were 
recently slaveholding ; and some are still in ihe state 
of transition. What Has-been done, has been done with 
safety and advantage, and this is a powerful inducement 
to a just consideration of the subject. The same success 
and safety would .attend, it in every other State, if wise 
provisions were> adopted, and the slave-owners imere 
wiUing, In thehr case, as in t^e parallel one of' the 
West Indies, nothing is essentially wanting to the 
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fia/ety of the change, hut the decided good^U of the 
plcmters / , 

2. There are several slare StateSj^that are. prepared for 
emancipation. Of this class are,. Maryland, Virginia, 
and Kentucky. Maryland is resolved on it.^ The West 
of Virginia is also decided; and the East lingers only 
from the undue gain of the domestic trade. Kentucky 
is disposed to it. You will conclude, that some power* 
ful causes are at work to produce this result. You are 
quite right The most potent cause that can act on this 
case is working efficaciously — it is interest. Kentucky 
and Virginia compare themselves with Ohio; they were 
settled earlier, and are nearer the sources of emigration, 
out Ohio has left them far behind, in trade, in wealth, 
and in population. And the palpable reason is, that 
Ohio is freej and they are not. Many> residents kavo 
the slav^^tate for the free, in apprehension or disgust; 
and the new settlor, on every, accqunt, prefers the free 
State, so that all the advantage is with it and ainiinst its 
opposite. If ^ slave State hesitates for a tiiapmtween 
the o]d and the new state of things, when itMfcipies a 
border State, the inconveniences are so grea^ and the 
comparison so striking, that it not only decides, but is 
impatient to be free ; and in this way, liberty promises 
to travel on from State to State, till they 6hall be all free. 

3. The slaves themselves jare preparing for this issue. 
They are so in mind. It is impossible for such e^cite^ 
ment and discu9sion to exist in their behalf, without 
some vague report reaching them. They are thus taught 
to know that they are feared, and that there is cause for 
fear ; and that they have friends, aAd that change may 
be expected. The impression does not work the less 
because it is ipdefinitie. The amount and force of it is 
to be gathered in signs rather than words. To me these 
are unequivocal signs. They abhor Liberia and the Co- 
lonization Society. They seek with growing eagerness 
insti^ction for themselves and children. They have 
stroi^ desires to ai^semble for separate worship as a 
means of common sympathy ; ak\d they are supported} 
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and are sometimes buoyant, by a conviction, that some- 
thing will happen for their ^ood. 

They are so in nuMers, Their increase is a most re- 
markable circumstance in their history, As it seems 
impossible to n^se the Indian, so it appears impossible 
to diminish them. In their state of oppression and pri- 
vation, to increase in a proportion greater than their ^op- 
pressors, with all the aid of emigration ! It reminds one 
of the increase of Israel in E^ypt ; and where would be 
the wrong of supposing that Providence'is strengthening 
them, as he did Israel, to forsake the house of bondage ? 
And observe, it is not the mere amount that is to be reck- 
oned here, as of ten millions against two : there is espe- 
cially to be noted, the accumulation of these numbers 
in one portion of the empire. This accumulation of the 
black population in the South, is still going on ; while 
-^. that of the whites is diminishing. Evidently this is 
'.M% tending to a crisis; and, in terror of it, many have al-* 
'j^-' ready fled from the vicinity. That crisis will come, if 
existing causes are allowed to produce their proper ef- 
fects. . What determination it shall take, must depend 
on many contingencies; but it can hardly find and leave 
the slave a slave. 

4. Then, finally, public sentiment is ripening to this 
end. It has grown surprisingly within these few years. 
All discussion nurtures it. Daily observation strengthens 
it. If the proximity of the evil may create difficulties, 
which we could not know, it presses the subject on the 
mind and the senses incessantly, suid demands relief. 
The clanking of their chains, the piercing cries of the 
oppressed, " Am I not a man and a brother ?" — are at 
their doors and in their ears, and will not snfier compas- 
sion to slumber within theip» The very struggles and 
animosities between the two societies for their relief, 
and the advance which the younger has made, in princi- 
ple, beyond the elder, are evidence of ihe gathering 
power of opinion, and of its determination to make ^it- 
self suitable channels of action. And, above all, th^ver- 
lah aiiziety which possesses those who are unwilling to 
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look atchange, annAnaces ao iaward consciousneGS thu 
ibe change must come. 

Nothiag has accelerated this alAe of feeling so much 
83 the recent deeds of Engiand. When by the highest 
moral act our connlry ever performed, slavery was ab(h> 
lished tbrougboul the British domiQlons , I could not help 
saying, that it was done, not merely for ourselves, bnt 
for the, world. Slavery, indeed, lingers now in Ameri- 
ca ; but it is impossible it should linger long. The ex- 
ample of Great Britain has acted on the whole people 
like a shock ; and if no reverses atlend the transitioD, 
and if their jealousies are not aroused by indiscreet inter' 
Terence and direct agenoies from (be parent land, it will 
continue so to act, till every free man shall resolve that^ ^ 
every slave shall be free- And whatever may oppose 
the consummation, it can only retard, and not prevent it*, KjUf 
It is a source of great alleviation <o find, that, as om, ^^X 
country first inflicted this evil on America, her laie but 
noble example is acting with silent but amazing power 
for its annihilation ! 

Yes, the siave'must go free ! Slavery now has a le- 
gal existence only in America. But America is the very 
place, of all others, where it cannot, must not be tolera- 
ted. With ber D«claratio4 of Rights, with her love of 
liberty, with her sense of Teligion, with her professed de- 
ference for man as man, and with the example of the old . 
world against her — which she has forsaken from its de- 
feciive sense of freedom — to uphold slavery would be 
an act of such supreme iniquity, as, beside it, would 
make all common vice seem to brighten into virtue. 
Much evil may be ; bm this cannot be ! What, iIbt^ 
in the last home of liberty ! The vilest despotism th the 
presence of boasted equality ! The deepest oppression 
of man, where the rights of man are professedly mott T 
honoured 1 No, this caniiot continue. Slavery and Li- 
berty cannot exist together; either slavery must die, of 
liberty must die. Even now, Hie existence of slavery 
is a violation of the Constituiioii of America ; and h 
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eyes of the world are now fiied on America. 
Sbe will acl worthy of herself, her high profeasions, and 
iter dietin^tKbed privileges. She will show thai the 
eril by which she suffers has been inflicted, and not 
adopted. She will repudiate it without delay ; only 
asking the tirae and the means, which may secure to 
all parties the greatest good with the least eyil. And 
kindred nations, and oppressed man, shall look on her 
from afar with admiration and delight, as to the new 
world of promise " wherein dwellelh righteousness t" 

Besiiies this, there is another field of philanthropic 
'«rvioe open to America. It is that of seeking the wel- 
fare of the aborigines of the country. They are far leas 
Aought of, at the present moment, than the oppressed 
African ; but their claims arc not inferior, nor icarcely 
'j are their wrongs. They amount to about five hundred 
'thousand persons. They have the highest claim to ihfl 
■oil. It has been allowed as such bo^ by Sritain and 
the United States ; and America, by conciliation and 
justice, might confer the greatest good on these interest- 
ing people ; and all the good done to them, would be so 
much heneflt brought to herself. 

Yet no peoplte have suffered more. Advantage has 
been taken of their ignorance and generous confidence, 
at various times, in every possible way. While the in- 
vader has been weak, he has allowed their claims ; as 
he gathered force, he doubted them ; and when he was 
confident in his strength, he practically denied them. 
Very lecenlly, some fiagrant instances of oppression and 
plunder, under the form and sanction of law, have oc- 
curred; and it was only at the eleventh hour, that the 
Supreme Court of the States, by a signal act of justice, 
reversed the acts of local government and of Congress 
too, and saved the nation from being committed to deeds 
which must have been universally condemned as flagi- 
l^us tai infamous. 

&H to tdt of tlKii wfOBgt woiiU be u> wiiie « w 
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hime ;. and that such a one as Ezekiel was once commifl- 
sioned to iuscribe. Many of them rest with former 
generations ; and the reference, either to the present or 
the past, is only desirable, as it may awaken compas- 
sion and dispose to justice. At least, let the existing 
generation seek indemnity for the past by care for the 
future. If their fathers may have acted beneath the in- 
fluence of fear and resentment, there is now no place 
for the action of such pdhsions. These people com- 
mend themselves to protection^ hj their weakness as 
well as their manliness and generosity. It is high time 
that they should be allowed to live in peace and secu- 
rity, and. in the inviolable possession of their .lands, 
their laws, their liberty. If this may not be in the 
United States, where can it be ? Is the most solemn 
" Declaration" of a whole people to be nullified a se- 
cond TIME, and pronounced a mere legal fiction? Jus- *• 
tice. Truth, Mercy, Religion — Earth and HeavM} ' 
demand of America that she should assure the worU 
she is what she professes to i)e, by preserying tbe in*^ 

DIAN. AND ESfANCIPATING TBE AFRICAN. •- 



LETTfiR XLIII. 

Mt dear FjflEND, 

It is now time' that I bropght both my narrative and 
disquisitions to a close. The field, however, is so ex- 
tensive, and so interesting, that only to glance at the 
THrious objects within the scope of this communication, 
and which demand observation, requires considerable 
space. 

Although I have endeavoured to convey my honest 
and first impressions as I have passed onwtird, you^fefiay 
desire that I should yet express the general amount of 
Umm iaiMMioliSy mi^ ritk^r trfMi^ entte iabjiict of 
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remark. This is certainly what I should like in my 
own case ; and expecting that you will make reasonabla 
allowances for the delicacy and difficulty of reducing so 
many subjects, and such multifarious impressions, to a 
common conclusion, I will not hesitate to meet your 
wishes. I shall have the more readiness in attempting 
this, because if that conclusion should need to be quali- 
fied in any degree, the previous statements will, I trust, 
amply supply you with the means of independent judge- 
ment, and salutary correction. ^ 

The impression, then, left on my own mind, as the ^ 
result of combined observation, is that of satisfac- 
tion and hope.f When I say this, however, you must 
bear in remembrance what was the state of mind With 
which I went out to this country. My expectations 
were certainly not so high as many might entertain ; 
they were certainly not. so low as those of many ; they 
4|Mte, I think,- moderate ; and they have been exceeded. 
Allowing, as I did, for the difficulties of a newly settled 
Country, and for the disadvantages of emigration,, th« 
state of educati^, morals, and religion, was decidedly 
better than I expected to find it. Indeed, I have never 
visited a country in which I have seen them equalled. 
England herself painfully sufi*ers in the comparison. 

There are, undoubtedly, some points in politics, in 
science, and' in domestic life, in which the advantage 
may still be with the parent country ; but on the subjects 
in qliestion, and which are legitimate to this inquiry, the 
advantage is with America. Education with -ais, may, 
in certain cases, be more refined and recondite ; but it ' 

is not spread over so large a surface, and is less in the 
«. am total ; and if, as Johnson says, the state of common ^ 

life is the true state of a nation, the nation must be con- 
sidered to be better educated. 

In morals, too, you are eonstrained to receive the 
same impressbn^ It is impossible to compare New 
York with Liverpool, or Boston with Bristol, and not to 
be struck with the difference. It was Sa|>bath evening 
yfhmk t landed at laverpool^ but J was grieved to admit, 
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fhat at no time in New York, had open yice met mf 
eye with such prominence, and to sach a degree. 
^ I know it has been said, as against the higher morali- 

ty of this people, that their merchants are less honoura- 

' ble than ours. I have given some attention to this, as 

r k is certainly an important allegation ; and af I had 

found reason partly to give it my acquiescence. I Bup-. 
pose it will be easily admitted, that no mercantile in- 
terests were ever more hoBourably conducted than are 
those of Great Britain. But honour is conventional, 
and of slow growth ; and when matured it has a ten- 
dency to self-preservation ; so that a person finds with 
us, that he ^an scarcely be a merchant ^^ithout being a 
man of honour. 

« To try the American merchant by such * a test, 

may be sufficiently severe; yet he need not shrink 
from it. He is certainly less influenced by what is eon- 
' ventional ; but he is, at least, equally afifected by what 
is properly moral. I have every reason to think, that the 
regular and accredited merchant of the States, is as 
upright in his transactions, as steady %> his contracts, 
and is governed by as high a sense of justice, as are 
the merchants of the old world. Still I am willing to 
admit, so far as it regards the New England character, 
that, with all its excellencies, it is liable to temptation 
here. It participates, in some particulars, with the 
Scotch character,* and, like it, may require watchfulness. 
Those who pride themselves in their shrewdness in 
' driving a ^' keen 'barj^in," are commonly in danger of 

\ being "over keen." 

Apart from this, it is allowed, that there is some cause 
for such an impression being hastily received in London ; 
and itaristt-from |he ciroumstances of the people. The 
fact is, that one half the men in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, who announce themselves as merchants, 
are not known as such to the accredited merchants of 
those places. They are mostly men of desperate for- 
tune, l^ho have fled fron^ their creditors in Europe, and 
tHit are eeekiiig to establish themselves where they are 
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Bot known. Frequently they succeed : and in shakiflg 
off some of their necessities, free themselves from some 
of their vices ; but surely it is not to be expected that 
they sliould be governed by any fine sense of honour. 
More commonly their bad propensities remain; and they 
play tbe rogue with more freedom, because they can do 
it mi a larger field, and with greater safety and advan- 
tage. The very honour and inte^ity of which we are 
speaking, require that such distinctions should be allow- 
ed and appreciated. ^ 

Then the appearances in favour of religion wte to 
their advantage. They have no law for the regulation 
or observance of the Sabbath, but public sentiment se- 
cures its sanctification better with them than with us. 
I have never seen that day observed in Bristol or Bath 
as it is in Bosfen and Philadelphia. In the large town, 
the people attend in largej: nilunbers at their respective 
places of worship ; there are more places for their ac- 
commodation ; and the average size is greater with them 
than with us. The communicants in that country are 
far more numerous than in this; and you will regard 
this as important evidence on the subject, especially ^ 
when it is known that the principle of strict communion 
prevails. The ministry, as a whole, is better adapted to 
the people and to usefulness. The spirit of regenera- 
tion animates it ; and evangelical truth is more familiar 
to it. It is neither so rich nor so poor as with us, and is 
therefore more efficient. One portion of it is not dpgra- 3'.^ 

ded by the»political elevation of other portions ; but, as 
a body, it is entitled to common and equal respect^ and 
it has decidedly more respect, and, therefore,, more imu- 
ence than wit^ us. 

With these visible signs in favoiff of religion, and 
with the knowledge that thi^ Americans have far less 
reason to pr^erve appearances than ourselves, it is im- 
possible not to arrive at the conclusion already sug- 
gested. 

These statements are to be understopd to have a spe- 
okl though not an exclusive application to the leaduij; 
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Bhates, which have been loagesi settled, and are the 
most populous. It would be most UDreasonable to ex- 
pect that the Statesi in (be far West and fai 8outh,ahould 
eqoal them in privilege and attainment. They are ra- 
ther, as a candid Episcopalian writer has allowed, to be 
compared with our colonies than with oursehea. Let 
me add, however, that we have no colonies that would 
Dot suffer by the comparison ; and that their average 
means, aa I have shown, will actually bear to be tried 
by what we most admire at home. 

Still it is admitted thai much remains to be done. 
All the Stales are capable of great iniprovemeol ; 
and the rapid seltlement taking place every where, 
seems to mock all past effort, and to demand that it shall 
be put forth on a continu&Uy expanded scale, even to es- 
hauation. The West es pie daily, has almost overwhelm- 
ing claims. If this empire shall retain its integrity, the 
West promises to become the seat of power ; and what- 
ever it ultimately becomes, the whole country will be. 
Every eye is fised on it. The worldling looks to it as 
his paradise ; the Papist looks to it as to another cen- 
tre, where he may again «levale the crucifix, and assert 
the claims of St. Peter ; and the infidel looks to it as 
a refuge where be may shake off the trammels of reli- 
gion, and be at peace. 

Do I, then, regard these circumstances with apprehen- 
(Kon ? No, I look on them with hope — I regard the en- 
tire exigencies of tbis great country with the assurance 
of hope. If there was a time for apprehension, that 
tioM is now past. Had the church remained as dormant 
anj secure as she was even ten years ago, there might 
havp been cause for alarm ; but she is awake, and the 
people are awake. Tin Home Mission, the Education, 
and the Sunday School Societies, which have risen into 
snch mighty and mpid action, are directing chiefly their 
energies to the West. Missionaries in the cause of re- 
ligion and education are traversing all its regions ; 
schools, and even colleges, are springing up amidst 
theuumps of the smouldering forest. The wants and 
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claims of ike West aia made lo Ting and reverberate 
over tlie Bast, and the Nortli, and the South; and the 
common attention is not summoned in rain. 

Then It is not merely that public atlenlinn is awaken-, 
ed to these growing exigencies ; tlie people in the laott 
settled States are strikingly prepared to benefit those that 
are settling. They ar^ go by circumstances, aitd they 
are so by chafacter. The circumstances of the New . 
Sngland people, for instance, remarkably dispose ^d fit 
them to aid the West, Their soil is comparativaly •!«- 
rile and ungrateful, and this inclines them lo emigrate. 
They carry ivith them the very institutions which at^ 
wanted by the West} they are never contented with a 
settlement till ii basics school and its church; and their 
force of oha racier-^ their thrift, their energy, and their 
morajs — givesthcm a eonirolling influence by which ^ 
ciely around ihem is modelled. Tte hand of Provi- 
dence semsa conspicuous in tills provision, and in mak- 
ing it so efibctual. In the whole, about 21,000 persons 
were delivered fVom the mother coimlry on these shores; 
their ofisprihg arc now spread over all the Stales, and 
amount lo upwards of thrae millions of persons ! 

Not less does their character inspire hope. So fat as 
it affects this subject, it may be said that ihey hive re- 
markable versatility in adapting themselves to the ofica- 
sion, and great earnestness in moving to Atib object. 
Their remalility and tact may possibly be greaily fet- 
tered by (heir circurQstances — this is not material td ft 
question, parely practiced ; that it exists i^ without 
doubt, "nte difficulty which W«bld be felt with q^ of 
passing from ui occupation mhicE Ve had learnt, tV%ne 
of which we were ignorant, is scarcely felt with them. 
They may not be over careful in selecting means, nor 
over steadv in the use of thein ; but they certainly have 
a degree of French facility in falling on them, and in ac- 
commodating themselves to them Many find no diffi- 
culty in heeorning students at forty, if they should have 
been denied the opportunity before ; and it ' 
-iLJjjg I'lh tbitse who do not succeed to Iheir wishes i 
•V.VoL. II.— N n 
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avocation to apply to another, though years shfluld be th« 
price of acquisition. Forms in society, as well as per- 
sonal habits, are far less fixed here ; and where there 
is so much freedom to move, you may expect it to abound 
and vary in proportion. I knew of a gentleman who 
had been trained to mercantile pursuits ; as a Christian, 
he thought he could be more useful by preaching ; he re* 
nounced, therefore, his profitable merchandise, to employ 
himself in public teachii^. After some pains and length- 
ened trial, he had reason to think h^ had miscalculated 
on. His talent. Having made the experiment, he Agam 
became a merchant ; remarking, that, as by merchandise 
he could afford to sustain fiye preachers better than him- 
self, there could be no doubt that, as a merchant, he 
might best promote the cause of religion. He felt no 
difficulty in these transitions ; and if he did not display 
the cleanest judgment, he showed that he had no double 
or dubious motive. 

It must be evident to a practised judgment, that this 
aptitude to become all things to all men and all occa- 
sions, is a valuable qualification for real usefulness, in a 
country where the form and fashion of things are conti- 
nually varying under the influence of increasing civili- 
sation and refinement. The fiee institutions of the peo- 
ple possess just the sstme pliancy. The principle of 
adaptatix)n, the want of which a high authority has late- 
ly admitted to be the great defect bf an Establishment, 
is certainly the life and virtue of the voluntary system. 
Whatever may otherwise be its character, its adversa- 
ries cannot disallow the inherent power of adaptation ; 
and if they did, America would confound them. The 
school-house and the church kre seen to accommodate 
themselves precisely to the state of the people, never 
behind them, never too much in . advance. Their ^ery 
form and structure pass^ through the gradations of wood, 
brick, and stone, as do the residences of the people ; and 
their lessons are dispensed by " line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little, and there much," as they 
can bear theftL 
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Especia&y, the Americans have great earnestness of 
character ; and as this is essential to all true greatness, 
so it is the very quality to inspire hope. I think I have 
never seen more of it in any people. It may not always 
express itself as you would desire ; but its very presence 
4uid name is power. Their character, like their climate, 
has great decision about it ; it may be hot, it may be 
cold ; but when it is cold it freezes, and when it is hot 
it burns. Only let them fully af)prehehd the importance 
of an object ; and you will see them move to it with a 
directness of mind and a scorn of sacrifices, which would 
surprise weaker natures. 

When this is associated with Christian principle it 
confers a striking power of self-devotion. Endless in- 
stances illustrate and confirm this. It is this quality, 
thus sanctified, that gives to their missionary his highest 
praise. It is this, through the form of the Temperance 
Societies, that has astonished the world with the noble 
example of a nation renovating itself. In smaller circles 
the principle is pei^etually at work with equal power^ 
though with less observation. I have been charmed and 
refreshed with it every wheje. It inspires private 
Christians to revolve great things, and to compass them 
by great means. I 'know of no country where there are 
more examples of beneficence and magnificence. The 
rich will act nobly out of their abundance ; and the poor 
will act as nobly out of their penury. There are refresh- 
ing mstances of individuals sustaining schools, profes- 
sorships, missionaries, and evangelists. Ministers are 
refieatedly making movements in which it was evident, 
that every thing was to be sacrificed for usefulness. I 
have aeen t^e pastor at siity, beloved and happy in his 
pepplOi^glve up all, and go forth into the wilderness^ be- 
cause he thought that his example, more than his la- 
bours, might bless the West ; while the church has been 
as ready to relinquish him, though with tears, when she 
has been satisfied, that it was for the good of the church 
'catholic. I have seen a band of students, careless of 
ease and reputation at home, forsake the college which 
N2 
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they have passed with honour, and covenant together to 
go forth some two thousand miles, to rear a kindred in- 
stitution in the desert ; and I have seen the aged man 
kindle at their enthusiasm, and support them with his 
purse, "when unable to be their companion. Does a 
neighbourhood rapidly outrun the existing means of re- 
ligious instruction ? it immediately creates effort ; and 
individuals in different churches volunteer to give up 
their endeared privileges, and to go forth, as a little colo - 
ny, to benefit that district.* 

Woman, too, has at least an equal spirit of self-devo- 
tion here. I have never been more impressed with this. 
The females move less out of their own sphere than 
most ; but in that sphere they are employing a thousand 
womanly appliances in favour of the good cause. They 
have a loftiness of character about them which requires 
that they should have some great object before them ; 
and none know better than they, how truly little means 
are sanctified aud ennobled by great ends. They band to- 
"gether for all sorts of Jjenevolent and religious uses. The 
maternal societies are their own, and are at once a testi- 
mony to their well-regulated as well as exalted feeling , 
the mother is not forgotten in the Christian, nor home in 
the world. They work, or collect in company, for the 
support of a student or a missionary ; they prepare linen 
and other garments for the poor scholar ; and all their 
deeds are annointed by their prayefs. We have seen 
the spirit of piety kept alive in a church, the Old South, 
through a long periqd of darkness and heresy, by the 
prayers of a few females. The Foreign Missionary go- 
ciety is considered to have its origin in the prayers and 
exhortations of one sainted woman. I have known of 
three excellent matrons, who, when a church was afiUct- 
ed by a worldly ministry, devoted themselves to secret 
prayer for its and the church's renovation, and who have 
lived to offer praise for an answer to prayer, of which 
none knew but themselves. 

*The case of Boston, already noticed, is proof of this ; and that gf New- 
Todc, referredlo in the Appendix, is yet more strikinf . 
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Who shall doubt of such a people ? They are full of 
hope themselves, and they create hope in others. Every 
thing about them contributes to nourish it. They are 
born into national existence in the most auspicious times. 
All the lessons of wisdom which have been suggested 
through ages to other nations are at their command. 
They begin their course just where other empires have 
closed theirs. Their field of action is so vast, that they 
may put forth the mightiest energies, without exposure 
to hostile interests and barbarous warfare. They need 
fear no foe, and therefore they need ndt embarrass them- 
selves with alliances which might lead to conflict and 
bloodshed. They have the fairest opportunity of show- 
ing how little a Government may be felt as a burden, 
and how much as a blessing, silently dififusing life, 
liberty, and joy, over an immense community. The 
people are aware of this, and are ennobled by their cir- 
cumstances. They bielieve all things, and they will ac- 
complish all things. 

Yes, they will accomplish all things, with the single 
provision, that they remain under the influence of reli- 
gion. Religion is recjuislte to the welfare of any peo- 
ple ; but they have made it emphatically necessary, not 
only to their prosperity, but to their political existence. 
The evils to which their promising circumstances chiefly 
expose them, are worldliness and presumption; and 
these can be quelled only by religion. No approaches 
to the experiment they are now making on the liberty of 
the subject, have been made with success ; and they can 
only succeed by making religion their best ally. Uni- 
versal suffrage, whatever may be its abstract merits Of 
demerits, is neither desirable nor possible, except the 
people are the subjects of universal education and uni- 
versal piety. America will be great if America is 
GOOD. If not, her greatness will vanish away like a 
morning cloud. 

17* 
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LETTER XLiy. 

My dear Friend, 
Although I have writlen ostensibly of America, it 
has been always with a bearing on our own favoured 
country j and, in conclusion, it may not be improper to 
refer to those mutual duties which seem to spring from 
their relationship, ^their place, and their privileges. 
This may, perhaps, be done under three or four such 
terms -as — union — intercourse — peace — and co-opera- 
tion,, 

' There i&. every reason why the churches of the two 
countries, and the countries themselves, should be in a 
state of perfec.t amity and union. If kindred is a cause 
of union, we should be united ; for our relationship is 
that of parent and child. Never were two people so 
homogeneous. If interest is a cause of union, we should 
be united ; for just what we want, they have ; and just 
what they want, we have. With us capital is in excess, 
with them it is deficient ; we have too many hands, 
they have too few ; we have mouths craving bread, they 
have corn craving mouths; we thrive as commerce 
, thrives, they can consume all we can manufacture. If 
similarity is a source of union, then we should be united ; 
for where shall we find such resemblances? Not to 
speak of foreign countries, in Wales and in Scotland the 
Englishman will find stronger differences from what is 
familiarized to him, than he will find in America. I 
certainly never felt myself, at once, so far from home, and 
so much at home, in separation from my native land. 
WMtever is found with us, has its counterpart there. 
In habit, in literature, in language, and religion, we are 
one ; and in government are much closer than is usual- 
ly thought, or than is found between ourselves and any 
other country. Theirs is, under other names, an ejieqtive 
and limited monarchy, and ours a hereditary lindited 
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monarchy ; and our reformations incline us to them, and 
theirs to us. Why should not such nations be one in 
affection and in fact ? 

On the part of the people generally, and of the church- 
es in particular, lean truly assert that they are prepared 
for this exercise of amity and confidence. While* I re- 
joiced that the churches at home were showing the 
strength of right and noble feeling, by sendiftg forth a 
Deputation with their affectionate overtUtres of commu- 
nion ; I was uncertain whether it would |)e duly return- 
ed. ' On first landing on the shores of a distant and 
foreign country, I felt all tl\e chilling force of this in- 
certitude. But it lasted not a day; and the longer we 
remained, the more we saw, the stronger was the con- 
viction, that this christian overture was npt made too 
soon, it was made too late. Had it been earlier, it had 
been better. We could not have been more disposed .to 
send out delegates on a mission of fraternal afiection, 
than they were to receive them, by universal kindness 
and excess of love. 

And this feeling is not limited to the churches, it is 
conmion to the people.. The exasperation beneath 
whieh they have frequently acted, and even felt, is as 
nothing compared with the strong and steady under cur- 
rent of mother feeling, which speaks to them of com- 
mon blood and common origin. They desire to express 
love and esteem 5 but they require, before they do so, to 
know that they shall not be despised for it. The fault, 
then, will be ours, if our pride shall stand 'in the way 
of our established union and fellowship. 

Intercourse is at once the means and the end of Hmi- 
on; this, therefore, should have our considerate' atten- 
tion. Such intercourse, I am persuaded, is of high value 
to the churches on either side the Atlantic ; and to the 
interests of religion generally. It might, for instance, be- 
sides nourishilig christian affection, prevent interference 
in our plans of general usefulness, and it might, by mutu- 
al conference, impart to them decided improvement. Jt 
imlght likewise pvoniote a still greater resenablance be- 
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tween churches already so assimilated in form and dis- 
cipline. Why should we not, for instance, have ene 
Psalmody^ as well as one Bihle?*and one metJiodjUa 
well as one faith ? and this not by enacting a platform, 
but by the assimilating po^er of affectionate intercourse. 
Such fruits of intercdurse would evidently give to the 
universal church assurance, and before the world, power. 

This intercourse may be sustained in many ways. 
That of delegation, as-^e havralready adopted it, need 
hardly be named. Only let us see that as we have opened 
the door, we are at least as eager as any to keep it open. 
It is pleasing to observe that, on our side, the Baptist 
community are sending forth their deputation ; and that, 
on the part of America, we have at the present time de- 
legates from the two great religious bodies of that coun- 
try, with the promise of others. I am by no means, 
however, pleading for annual missions. At present we 
could not commit ourselves to this if we would ; and if 
we could, I should not think it desirable. They would 
lose much of their significance and power, if they were 
too often rep)eated; and, from incurring considerable 
charge with small benefit, they would drop into destie- 
tude. What we shall want is, when the novelty has 
worn away, still to look steadily to the object ; and to 
act upon it as frequently as a Christian, and not a merce- 
nary, motive shall suggest. 

Ldterary communication is another mode of inter- 
course commending itself to notice, because it may be 
always in exercise, and is .attended with small expense. 
The churches there know very little of the state of reli- 
gion with us; and we know still less of them. Great 
advantage would arise to both by a free and enlarged 
communication. Nothing can be more interesting to us 
than tk^ atat^of religion in that land, placed as it is in 
new an^JllJiHwd cireumstandes ; yet, up to the present 
time, ntSSS^pi value, or nothing that may be relied on, 
has betii nported to us. Churchiii tbat are in all essen- 
tial point^ one, have nevertheMl^lMen so absorbed in 
their own esti^and so Uttl^.^MlpR4a# by the spirit 
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of tbeir Fouoder, as to remain not only without fellow- 
ship, but almost without the privity of each other's ex- 
istence. 

To sustain this intercourse with the best effect, ^we 
want accredited organs and agents. There should be, 
in both countries, some one periodical instrument, known 
and approved, by which every thing important to one 
body may" be readily imparted to the other. With us, 
the Congregational Magazine, with decided arrange- 
ments to that end, might perhaps be made to answer for 
this duty ; but in America there is at present nothing 
that meets this case. They have papers, and religious 
papers in abundance ; but, because they are so abundant, 
they are limited in circulation. If, for instanoe, we de- 
sired to make a communication to the churches of New 

,- England, there is at present no recognized organ by 
which it could at once be done. On this account, a letter 
addressed to them generally, and not to the churches 
associated in a particular State, was actually passed 
from association to association, each one expecting the 
other to answer it, and no one deeming itself qualified 
to that end. According to existing provisions, it would 
Fequire that a communication should be made to at least 
six different parties, to secure ijs circulation in the seve- 
ral States. If the like intercourse is sought with the 

, Presbyteri^in churches, not less than four instruments 
must be employed ; and, after all, it loses much of the 
power T^hich might be derived frorn an accredited medi- 
um. This is an evil that will, I hope, . soon find, in the 
zeal and practical tact of our ^ansatlantic friends, an 
adequate remedy.. > 

Then there is evidently wanted to correspond With 
such provisions, a suitable and recognized agency. This ■ r . 
is of great importance. From what I hai^jj s^a the last ^^\ 
twelvemonth, there is quite enough to eiig|i|^tte hands 
and talents of one of our best men ; and weip WRchurches 
ripe for these mor^ emlarged methods of usefulness and 
union, they coulcTaot do better service to the church uni- 
versal than t^^f^MMb H Jterson to s\|e|lv^^^g»6^^<^^s. At 
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present, perh^s, there can hardly be liope of this ; and 
in the want of it, ih^ best should be done that circum- 
Biances may allow, tare should he had, that the agen- 
cy should be such as is generally known and approved, 
rather than self-created ; it should not be such as may 
Tie provided hy private and pecuniary interesis ; and it 
should be decidedly such as will assuredly promote by 
the WRdom, temper, aUdpiety of its communications, the 
knowledge, henevole»ce, and fellowship of the churchea. 
Why should not more than Ihit be done 1 Is it not 
time thai the churches created an agency by which ihey 
might hold communion aad communicat ion with, kind red 
churches of whatever name, or whatecer place'? Why 
should not the churches of the European continent, for in- 
stance, which are reviving from papal oppression, or a dor- 
mant Protestantism, find some common centre where they 
might enjoy the sympathy and fellowship of all other 
Christian churches 1 Why should not the whole church 
become conscious of its essential oneness, by its sympa- 
thy ■with all the parts 7 and why should not the parts ga- 
ther vigour and assurance by their fell connexion with the 
whole 7 And why, as this intercourse advanced, shoiild 
it not lead to personal conference and fellowship ? Why 
might there not be a triennial or quttl^ennial conven- 
tion, by delegates of the leading religious bodies in Ame- 
rica, aild of the reformed churches in England, Holland, 
France, and Germany, for the ]iurposes of promoting a 
coihmunity of faith, harmony, and love, and of eoergetic 
and combineil service for the redemption of the world? 
I can see no greater difficulties in the way, than those 
' which have been overcome in. the existing intercourse 
with America. I can see the higheal advantegcs accru- 
ing to the interests of true religion, by its direct influ- 
ence on the church, and by its indirect influence on the 
world. 'Without precisely determining method, the 
times call for movements of this comprehensive order. 
Romanism is one ; Mohamcdism is one ; and Paganism 
is one; but we are not one. And until we become one 
In a different and belter sense, the world will never he 
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conrinced, ihe Redeemer will never be acknowleif^d, 
and the subtle combinations of heresy and sia will never 
be destroyed.* 

To enjoy the intetcourse we seek, peace i 
loainiained. The native of either country cannot possi- 
bly Tisit, and become associated wilh, the inhabitants c^ 
llie other, without deep lamentations that i 
should have existed between them. The resemUancea 
are so great, [he eoDiiejtionE Ui 
much in common, as to give t 
of civil war. If, in an ordinary c: 
the plea of extreme necessity, i: 
il 13 fratricide. 

Another impression I could r 
in this country. It is, that if the religious community 
here, and the religious community there, were loadopt 
just views of the subject, and to express themselves in 
union and mith decision on il, the Government would 
not be able, but in a case of self-preservation, which is 
not iikcly to occur, to prosecute a war. The accumula- 
ting feeling and determination of New-England almost 
prevented ilie last war; and it is likely it would have 
becni prevented altogether, but for the untoward provo- 
cation of firing their capital. 

I believe ihia yiew of the subject has not been fairly 
taliei) by the churches ; and, so far, they have tailed in 
iheit duly. In America, the very evils of ihtt last short 
and unnecessary war, have had the good effect of awa- 
kening many generous minds in the cause of peace ; and 
considerable advances have been made, by prizes, ad- 
dresses, and sermons, to correct and arouce religious 
feeling especially on the subject. With us, the Peace 
Society has been too hastily regarded as a Quaker, and 
not a Christian, Institution ; and because it began by 
asking too much, nothing has been granted to it, and 
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nothing has been done apart from it. But we must not 
deceive ourselves. The churches, in. both lands, if 
united on this subject, possess within themselves a 
moral power, which, as it can destroy slavery, so it may 
make war all but impossible. This power it is not only 
legitimate to use, it is obligatory ; arid they are responsi- 
ble for all the mis'ery and carnage which arise from its 
not being used. 

There is- yet another view to be taken of tl\is interest- 
ing and momentous topic. If the religious communities 
by a due exercise of their influfence, could makd war be- 
tween the two countries, in almost any suppOsable ctfse, 
nearly impossible ; the two countries, remaining in 
peace, might secure 'peace to the whole world. If those 
very nations^ which have the least to fear from war, 
should be the first to keep the peace, what would be the 
silent influence on all other nations ! And if they should 
actually employ their advice and influence against angry 
dispute swelling into deliberate murder, how soon would 
war become a stranger, if not an exile, from our world ! 

Not only by power, but even by situation, they seem 
remarkably fitted to set this example, and to arbitrate 
these difierences, till the troubled nations shall have 
rest. They are so far from each other, that they aire 
freed from those irritations which too commonly origi- 
nate serious conflict ; so that, if disposed to peace, they 
can scarcely go to war ;' while their reciprocal interests 
may continually strengthen their bonds of union and 
amity. And they are so placed, in relation to other uji- 
tions, the one by a boundless territory, and the other by 
her insular situation, as that necessity can hardly occur 
for them to participate in the quarrels of others. By 
istation and by power, they are prepared to act, not as 
parties, but as arbiters. 

Here, then, is a field of service, worthy of the church 
— woithy of angels ! And it can scarcely be considered 
as saying too much to state, as I deliberately do, that it 
is a field the church has not yet occupied. And still, it 
may be asked in reply, '' Why should she occupy it 1 
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What has she to do with the ambition of the world aad 
Hke ^ strife of the potsherds V " As a mere questioa o^ 
policy or expediency, I would say, nothing^ ust no- 
thing. But the cause of peace can nevier be established 
amongst men on the principles of expediency and politi* 
cal advantage ; and if it could, then it is rather the work 
of the citizen tha,n of the Christian, ^ere has been the 
great error. It may b^ well and wise to refer to second* 
ary considerations as dissuasives from war ; and, with 
Burke, we may attempt to horrify the imagination, by 
calculating that it has destroyed as much life and pro* 
perty as are to be founds at the present time, on the 
globe, fourteen times told. Yet these representationfi 
are short of ;the mark, and show a feeble and imperfect 
conception of the monstrous \evil. The only effectual 
argument against war is, that Wab is sin. This will 
lay hold on the conscience; this will justify the Chris- 
tian in interfering ; and this will not allow the church 
to slumber, while, for. the purposes of vulgar ambition, 
one hundred thousand me;i are conmianded to massacre 
another hundred thousand men, and to hurry them away 
into an awful eternity, uncalled, in their sins and in 
their bloo.d. 

It is not to be supposed that, in thus glancing at the 
subject, I should discuss all captious objection. But I 
would crave to have it observed, that it is no part of my 
intention to place the principle of peace in opposition 
to the principle of self-preservation. I can conceive of 
a case, whether of an ixifdividual or of a nation, in which 
resistance may be a virtue ; though I am persuaded 
that this supposable case has been used to justify a 
thousand actual cases, which have no resemblance ; and 
in which resistance is not a virtue, but a crime. 

And as civilization and religion advance, why should 
not the bafbarous and brutal practice of appealing to 
power, rather than to justice, be superseded by wiser 
and more humane methods ? As in a community, the 
persons composing .it are brought to commit their per- 
sons, property, aad honour, to the provisions of that 
18 . - 
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community ; so, in the family of civilized mankind, com* 
^osed of a number of nations, why ahould there not be 
a common and recognized authority, which should arbi- 
trate the differences, and protect the interests of each 
and of all ; bringing to the weak power, and to the in- 
jured righteousness ? If any thing is characterizing 
the times in which it is our privilege to live, it is, that 
right is taking the place of might ; or, in other words, 
that moral power is supplanting physical power. And 
nothing can be more favourable to the subject we are 
contemplating. Right is the harbinger of Peace ; while 
force is the very sinews, and soul, and inspiration pf the 
demon War. 

But this appeal, if worthy of the name, is to the 
chutches. This subject has not been .duly considered by 
them ; let them now consider it. Let them remember 
that they are " children of peace," that they obey the 
" Prince of Peace ;" and that their religion breathes 
j»eace, not only on a nation, but on the world. Let them 
not condemn the evil in the abstract, and plead for it in 
the detail ; nor deplore its soul -harrowing consequences, 
while they connive at its plausible pretences. Let 
them strip the demon of all his pomp and circumstance 
and glory ; and let him appear, in all his naked and hor- 
rible deformity, that men may confess him to be a fiend 
of the lower, and not a resident of the present, world. 
Let them glorify their religion by banding together as 
an army of pacificators ; and when the crisis for action 
arrives, let them raise theif voice, and make it to be 
heard above all the clamour for war, distinctly, calmly, 
one. Nothing would be more worthy of them; nothing 
would contribute more to general civilization ; nothing 
would so efficiently promote the advapicement of reli- 
gion and virtue ; and nothing would so forcibly place 
the future, which would be the history of T)enevolence 
afid peace, in contrast with the past, which is the histo- 
ry of bloodshedding and murder. 

So fan as America and England are concerned, peace, 
intercourse, and union, should be employed and sanctified 
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as means of energetic c<Myper€Uion for the conversion of 
the world. This is the end to which we should be 
steadfastly looking in all our intercourse ; and, great as 
this end is, it may be thus contemplated without de- 
spondency. These nations are singularly prepared by 
Providence for this high service ; so much so, indeed, 
as to indicate that it is consigned to their hands. Where 
shall we find two nations placed so advantageously on 
the surface of the globe to this end ? Where shall we 
find them in possession of so much of the world's com- 
merce, which is a direct means to this end ? Where 
shall we find a people whose civil and religious institu- 
tions are so prepared to bless mankind ? And where 
shall we find any people who are so ready, by desire 
and efibrt, as these, to bestow whatever makes them dis- 
tinguished and happy upon all other natioiis ? Blot out 
England and America from the map of the world, and 
you destroy all those great institutions which almost ex- 
clusively promise the world's renovation; but, unite 
England and America in energetic and resolved co-ope- 
ration for the world's salvation, and the world is saved. 

It is not only important that they should render these 
services ; they should render them in union. It should 
be felt, that what the one does, the other virtually does 
also ; and the very names, indicating the two people, 
should be a sort of synonyme, which might be applied 
to the same works. The service is arduous ; the diffi- 
eulties are great ; and the adversary of liberty, light, and 
religion, should be suffered to gain neither advantage nor 
confidence, by regarding us as separable. We shall 
have more relative, and more real, power. by acting to- 
gether. In this connexion, one and one make more than 
two ; they exert a triple force against every opposing 
obstacle. 

Here, then, is the province of these two great coun- 
tries. They are to consult, act, and labour in union for 
the conversion and blessedness of the world. For this 
they are made a people ; for this they are evangelized ; 
for this they are privileged, and blessed* themselves. 
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Theirs is no ^munon dekiny ; and theirs should be no 
,IQpmmon ambition. They are to find their greatness, 
liot in the degradation of other nations, but in raising 
them to aa elevation of being which they have not 
known. They should rise from the patriot into the phi- 
lanthropist, and express love to man from love to his 
.Maker. Great as they then would be, their greatness 
would not create fear, but admiration .and confidence ; 
and He who made them great would not withhold his 
approbatioh. . ' . 

Let them look to this ! Let no one '' take their crown.'' 
Let the man that would enkindle' strife between them, 
be deemed an enemy alike to both countries. Let them 
turn away frOm the trivial and the temporary ; a ad look 
on the great, the good, the abiding. Let them faithfulljr 
accomplish their high commission, and theirs will be a 
glory such as Greece, with all her Platonic imaginings, 
never sought ; and such as Rome, with all her real tri- 
umphs, never found. 
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LETTER L 

Mir HEAR ^RIEND, 

Havisq decided to Tisit the Canadas, al ihe request 
of ministers and friends who sent deputations to us at 
New Yodc, we left Boston on the 5th of June, and ai^ 
riVed at BurUngton, on Lake Champlain, on the evening 
of the 7th. We there embarked in a steamboat, aiiS 
reached St. John's, in Lower Cunada, early on the morn- 
ing of the Sth, This frontier town is« poor uncomfort- 
able place ; and much as 1 wished lo cherish sntable 
feelings in ooct more entering the British dominions, I 
cnuld find nothing pleasant either in the place, the people, 
or the surrons^ag icenery. The weather was hot ; (he 
doGt was lying six tir eight inches deep in the street ) aBt- 
the millions of flies which covered the walls and Win- 
dows, could only he compared to one o^ the plagues of 
Egypt. The Tery atmosphere was so clouded with these 
troublesome insects, that one could not breathe or move 
without destroying life. And (he number of those that 
were lying dead, appeared equal lo that of the liTing4 
the duration of their ephemenyj existence seemed, indeed, 
to he limited to a day. 

' It was the Sabbath. At the hour of worship we pro- 
ceeded to the Episcopal church, a small building, utd 
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tfaialy attended. Glad should we hare been to hear 
within its walla, the great doctrines of the Church of 
Bogland faithfully and simply proclaimed. An oppor- 
luniiy of listening lo these truths in such a place, would 
have been as " the shadow of a great rock ia a weary 
land." The sermon, however, was not calculated to 
afford cither comfort or itistruclion. The text was Job 
ilii. 5. The preacher's main design was lo apply the 
passage to the season of epring, and (o show thai its 
return was calculated to inspire the feelings which Job 
expressed. There was not one allusion to the confes- 
sion of the following verse, as resulting from enlight' 
ened views of the Divine character and law; nor the 
least reference to'ihe way of salvation bv faith in Jesus 
Christ. Seneca or Plato could have made a belter dis- 
course. It was unsuccessful even in the sea lime ntalism 
at which it aimed. 

I visited Ihe Sunday school, which was conducted in 
the church during the interval of public worship. A 
young minister has been chosen by the people, to assist 
the old miasionary, and is supported by them; and this 
school has been revived by his exertions. There were 
about Gfly children in attendance. The teachers ap- 
peared anxious to do good ; but ibey are much discou- 
raged by the indifference pf the parenis to the religious 
instruction of their children ; as well as by the jealousy 
and opposition of the Roman Catholics. 

We attended the afternoon service, and heard the 
junior minister. His sermon was quite in contrast with 
that of the morning. His theology was correct, and it 
was evidently his desire to be useful. If there was any 
deficiency in the disccurse, it was in the want of adap- 
tation to the circumstances of the congregalion. I( was 
suited to the edification of real Christians ; but it related 
more lo their experience than was likely lo benefit [hose 
who had been used for twenty years lo the preaching of 
the senior minister. There was do religious service m 
the evening. Upon inquiry, I found that no room nor 
place could be found in which we could hold & meeting. 
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The mass of the people are Canadian French. It was 
distressing to see h large proponion of them spending 
the evening in idleoess and jileasure. No auch scene 
had heeu presented to us in ^c United Slates ; and the 
contrast with what we had' recently witnessed in towns 
of similar size, was very painftal. Much of this Sabbalh 
profanation may of course be attriboted to French man- 
ners and Roman Catholic in&uence; but it indicates a 
gloomy state of moral desolation, and renders the plain 
and powerful preaching of the gospel peculiarly neces- 
sary. Protestftnts, in such a situation, should fee! that ' 
Keal and consistency on iheir part are especially called 
for. The influence of an evil examrl^, however, seems 
stronger than that of an opposite kind. This was the 
least satisfactory Sabbath we had spent in the New 
World. 

On Monday we left St. John's for'La Prairie (eighteen 

jniles.) There was little to give interest to the journey. 

^Ve had abundant opportunity to observe the pernicious 
effects of cheap ardent spirits. The public houses were 
thtonge^ vith people, and the work of demoralizalion 
was evidently going on. This day, as on former day^ 
we met great numbers of Irish, proceeding lo different 
parts of the United States, Many of them appeared to 
be in ft wretched plight. When we reached La Prairie, 
we found that the steam ferry-loat had just arrived from 
Montreal, with three hundred Irish emigrants. Seldom 
have I witnessed such a scene of confusion, or suc1i& 
motley company. Every variety of age, of appearance, 
and of character, was to be seen. Some were encum- 
bered with hojes and trunks ; others seemed lo possess 
nothing but the rags which covered them. A few of 
those who had luggage, had ubtained vehicles for con* 
veying it; and in these they had already placed it,toge> 
thei with iheir wives and little ones. They were hast- 
ening onwards, not knowing what might await them in 
a land of strangers ; while others, uniting in little bands, 
were slowly following on fool. A long voyage, and its 
privatitms, had given an appearance of wieMiediiewi.tD 
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many of the emigrants. But while the looks x>f some 
bespoke distress, and fear, and anxiety, others looked 
]»erfectly unconcerned, and reckless of consequences. 
In this way tens of thousands of these destitute beings 
are thrown into the midst of American society. What 
mation could receive such numbers of wretched, 'and too 
often demoralized, individuals, without sustaining deep 
injury ? That the United States have been morally in- 
jured by this cause, I have no doubt. Their bearing up 
against this evil as they have done, proves the elasticity 
of their national character, and the powerful influence 
of religious habits. I very much question whether, in 
our larger towns, we have succieeded so well in restrain- 
ing the evil consequences of Irish and Roman Catholic 
emigration. 

While waiting the departure of the boat, and survey- 
ing, with mingled emotions, the scene I have described, 
a poor creature came up to me, with a torn slip of paper, 
which she asked me to read for her. It had once con- 
tained the address of some person, but it was now so 
mutilated as to be unintelligible. The State was New 
York, but the name of the town I could not make out. 
This piece of paper was all she had brought from Ire- 
land, to direct her to the habitation of her sister, who 
had previously crossed the Atlantic. I was sorry for 
her ; but the only advice I could giVe her was to continue 
with those who had accompanied her from Ireland, till 
she reached the State of New York, and the settlements 
of her countrymen, and then to make inquiry. We 
crossed the magnificent St. Lawrence to Montreal ; the 
distance, in an oblique direction, is about nine miles. 
The view of the town from the river was singular. The 
roofs of many of the houses being covered with tin, and 
glittering in the bright sunshine, presented a brilliant 
appearance. Our moist atmosphere would soon corrode 
V '-' and destroy such roofs ; but there the air is so dry that 

they last for a number of. years. 

It is not my province to enter into a particular descrip- 
tion of the oftljr) even though I possessed ability to do SQ» <• 
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Its peculiar aspect attracted my attention. The language, 
dress, and manners of many whom we met, might hare 
led us to imagine we were in France. Many French 
names, too, met our eye on the dobrs of shops and 
dwelling-houses ; hut iniermingled with these, there is a 
large proportion which plainly bespeak a Scottish or 
Gaelic origin. I read the names of Mackintosh, McGre- 
gor, and McDonald, with an interest which, perhaps, I 
might not have felt if nearer home. ■ 

We found that the ministera and missionaries whom 
we expected to meet us at Montreal, had not arrived, 
though written to some days before. As it was 10cely 
two or three days more would still elapse, before they 
did come, we decided on going to duebec. We em- 
barked on Tuesday, at two P. M. From Montreal down- 
wards for seventy miles, we had most magnificent views 
of the mighty river. « It was the most splendid sight I 
have yet seen in the New World ; and, indeed, I should 
think, cannot be surpassed' in any part of our globe. 
Before us lay an immense body of water, extending on- 
ward as far as the eye could reach ; pursuing its course 
in a channel two or three miles wide, and this channel 
filled almost to overflowing. It looked like a lake of 
molten glass, so clear, and placid, and full. The banks 
are thickly studded with cottages, generally built of 
wood, which give an air of life and cheerfulness to the 
scene. We had ample time to .admire it, as our pro- 
gress was somewhat impeded by having three vessels 
in tow. Night, for a little time, threw a veil over the 
objects at which we gazed ; but it was foll9wed by a 
lovely morning. Vegetati6n here, at this season, wears 
all the freshness of spring. The foliage of the trees is 
but just making its appearance, bursting, as if with con- 
scious delight, from its winter prison. . 

The distance from Montreal to duebec is 180 miles,* 
and the cottages of the Canadians continue to appear at 
thirty or forty yards distance from each other, all the 
way down. I was Informed by a person on board, that 
tiiey are equally nwnerous for ninety or a hundred 
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milea below Clnebec. It gives one the idea of a dense 
population ; bui I underEtand that the settled parts do 
not extend inro the interior, more than nine or ten miles 
&oip the banks of ihe river. Near Quebec, the country 
becMnes more elevated, and mountains appear in the 
distance. As we proceeded down the river, we ob- 
eerved Cfnoes lying opposite to almost every cottage. 
Stone cresses oecnr frequently, and churches at every 
e^bt.or nine miles. There were many rafts of wood 
on flie Viver, proceeding lo Q,uebec, to supply the Bri- 
tish market. Some of these were of great estent, and 
of conaiderable value. Those which were navigated 
by Indians, had wigwams made of bark erected on 
them. Other navigators (chiefly Canadians) had sheds, 
formed of the materials they were conveying to the 
vessels. We ppased one large raft, which was navi- 
gated by twelve or fifteen men. The owner of it was 
on board our steamer. He estimated the value of it at 
a thousand pounds sterling. He remarked thai the 
trade was a great speculation, as' the wind sometimes 
arises with such vioieoce, as to separate the rafts en- 
tirely. In this case, the oak trees sink ; trees of lighter 
wood can sometimes be drawn ashore and secured. But 
it not unfrequently happens that, in an hour or two, the 
hopes of the speculaUw are altogether destroyed. As 
we approached near the end of the voyage, we saw the 
rai^s taken into little bays, on lioth sides of the river, to 
■which places some of the vessels come up to receive 
their cargoes. The approach lo Quebec is very magni- 
ficent : the craggj' rocks of Cape Diamond, crowned 
with the almost impregnable fortress, stand out in fine 
relief against the sky. Numerous vessels were lying at 
atirhor, a short distance below the citadel; aild in (he 
back-ground is a range of blue hills, which forma^aUt- 
ing contrast with the level and cultivated country tWJBte 

We had nut been many minutes in Ihe town, befm-e 
visit from the Rev. Mr. Hicks, who was 
known to Mr. Reed. He had ieard we were coming 
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down, and soon received an intimation of our arriTaL 
We spent the afternoon and evening with him. Our 
conversation related chiefly to the state of religion in 
the Canadas, where he has been for eighteen or twenty 
years, and was closed with devotional exercises.* 

Next day we visited the Fort— the heights of Abra* 
hara — saw the field of battle, and the ]klace where 
Wolfe received his mortal wound. A consideiable part 
of the battle-field is built upon, so that the space now 
appears contracted. The ravine, by which Wolfe Ap- 
proached during the night, and gained possession of tfaa 
heights, was pointed out to us, as well as a road to tht 
right, leading from the suburbs of La- Rochey kf whiA 
the French troops marched to attack him. Bnt I foi^ 
bear description. We also went about nine milM, ae- 
compaaied by some fnends, to visit the Falls of Mont* 
more'nci. With these I vras much delighted. The 
principal fall is about a hundred and fifty feet in heigh^ 
and thirty or forty in width. At a distance, it was like 
an immense sheet of the purest snow. The xoad to the 
Falls is tolerably good. The farmmg here is superior 
to what we have seen before. The owners of the land 
are chiefly English farmers. I noticed the backward- 
ness of vegetation, and consequently of agricultural 
operations, compared with England, or even with the 
United States. My pear trees were showing blossom 
on the 12th of March, before I left heme. In New 
Jersey, and around Baltimore, the blossom of the peach 
and pear trees was fully out on the 16th of April ; at 
New York, on the 1st of May ; at Boston, the 36th ; 
and at Q,uebec, the 12th of June. Here, too, the simple 
and fragrant hawthorn is now displaying its richest 
bloom. Thie farmers are busy planting their potatoes. 
The soil appears to be good; and here there are few 
imaightly stumps presented to the eye. The views of 
Q^iebec, which we had, in going to, and returning froxoi 

* This excellent and useful nuA Is now no mere. A few weeks alter 
we saw him at Quebec, the cholera, which was committing fearful ravti- 
fesin the town, seized Ui%^piid he also became «Be of its vIctimsL 

VoL.n.— K- ■ '^ 19 
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the Falls, were very fine ; as we could perfectly com- 
mand both the lower and upper town, and the Fort 
crowning the whole. 

We remained in Gluebec for a short time after our re- 
turn, in order to consult with friends, and obtain some 
information respecting the state of religion in the Lower 
Province. After communicating all they knew on this 
subject, " they accompanied us to the ship^" and we sail- 
ed in the evening for Montreal. There were immense 
crowds of people ; and in port, or a little way up the 
river, there must have been nearly three hundred sail of 
vessels waiting for cargoes: Our steam-packet had to re- 
ceive a shipment of emigrants, from a Hull vessel, 
which had just arrived. They had such quantities of 
luggage to remove, that we were detained an hour or 
two beyond the time fixed, for sailing. We had also 
nearly twenty Roman Catholic priests on board. They 
were polite and obliging, but only one of them could 
speak English, and that in a very broken way. Most of 
them landed at the difierent places where they reside, on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, before we reached this 
place, which we did yesterday afternoon. 

On Saturday we had a meeting with a number of mi- 
nisters and other friends. We had with us, ministers of 
the Wesleyan, Scotch and American Presbyterian, Bap^ 
tist, and Independent denominations. They seemed de- 
sirous to give us all the information they could, respect- 
ing the state of religion in the Colonies. The substance 
of their replies to our inquiries, together with the reli- 
gious statistics of both provinces, which we obtained, 
will be given in this report. On Sabbath, the members 
of the deputation preached in the Presbyterian and Me- 
thodist places of woiship, where collections were.made 
to assist in the erection of a new chapel for the Congre- 
gationalists, their present place of meeting being small 
and inconveniently situated. It was gratifying to us, to 
find this cordiality among the Christians of different de- 
Bominations ; who, forgetting for a while their peculiar- 
ities, were willing to assist another section of the chuich| 
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holding the siame essential truths of Christianity with 
themselves. It ought also to be stated, that the Baptist 
chapel was closed in the evening, to allow the congrega- 
tion to attend the Presbyterian church, where the collec- 
tion was to be made. By this time, some other friends, 
missionaries and agents of different religious institutions, 
had arrived. We had two lengthened interviews with 
them, and received a variety of information respecting 
the eastern townships, and some of the newly settled 
districts of Lower Canada. We deeply feel the respon- 
sibility of our present engagements, and anxiously desire 
that our coming may be for. good to this neglected 
country. 



LETTER IL 

My dear Friend, 

While at Montreal, I met with a Christian family 
from Greenbck, related id the late Mr. Hercus, for so 
many years the esteemed pastor of the church there. A 
, good man was visiting them, who has been a number of 
years in this country, but who was formerly a member of 
one of the Congregational churches in the Highlands of 
Scotland. He had come to Montreal, a distance of thirty 
miles from his residence, in the interior, in the hope of ob- 
taining a missionary to labour for a few weeks in his town- 
ship, where the people anxiously desire the preaching of 
the gospel. But, as t]:^ey require one who can preach in the 
Gaelic language, I fear there was no probability of his 
being successful. He himself, however, has been inde- 
fatigable in using such means as were -in his power. He 
has held prayer meetings, established five Sunday 
schools, and tried, in a variety of ways, to do good. 

We left Montreal on Mondj^y, the 16th, and arrived, 
on Tuesday afternoon, at Bfockville, about 152 miles 
K2 
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farther up the river. We travelled by stages the first 
thirty^even miles, in order to avoid the Rapids ; and 
then got on hoard a steamhoat for the rest of the way. 
The views on the river are very fine, especially from 
Cornwall to BrockvUle. The islands are numerous, 
and the indentations of the shore present a continual va- 
riety. ^ 

The friend/at "BiioeScville gave us a very kind recep- 
tion. We .Ic^nd several ministers,' who had come from 
\ a considerable distance, in order to further the object of 
our mission. Here there are persons from various parts 
of the old country, some of whom we had met with be- 
fore they quitted its shores. To renew the intercourse 
so far from home was delightful. The people in this 
place are anxious for additional means of religious in- 
struction, and would willingly exert themselves to se- 
cure it. They had written to their friends at home, to send 
out a suitable minister, but had received no reply.. In 
expectation of our arrival, notice had been given, that 
there would be a religious service in the Gourt-house, 
the place usually occupied on such occasions. Both 
Mr. Reed and myself preached. 

The morning of the 18th was spent with the minis- 
ters from a distance, and Christian friends on the spot. 
Their communications were highly valuable and impor- 
tant. In the afternoon, we set off for Kingston, and ar- 
rived early on Thursday morning. Mr. Reed remained 
there, according to arrangement, while I went forward, 
in another steamboat, to Coburgh, about one hondred 
and twenty miles farther. The voyage up the Bay of 
duinte was very delightful. It is about eighty miles in 
length, and four in breadth. One of the missionaries, 
who met with us at Brockville, accompanied me about 
halfway up the bay, to his station. We passed an In- 
dian village, inhabited by about four hundred of the Mo- 
hawk tribe. An Episcopal missionary, who takes care . 
of their religioi;is instruction, was alsp my fellow-passen- 
JBT. He preaches once on the Sabbath in Bnglish. 
The church is a frame-building > and when the time of 
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service arrives, instead of a bell, a flag is hoisted, to 
sqmmon the people. Those of the inhabitants whom 
we saw at the yilkige landing-place were miserable 
looking objects. I had a good deal of conversation with 
one of their tribe, who came on board. He kfiew Eng- 
lish tolerably well, and very readily answered my ques- 
tions. The boat arrived at the " Carrying-Place" late 
at night. It was a wretched spot, the stage-house poor 
and uncomfortable, and a long way from the water's 
edge. I was glad to leave it by the stage, at four o'clock 
on Friday morning, though the journey was far from be- 
ing agreeable, on a swampy, muddy, corduroy road. 
The first part of it has been but newly made through the 
forest. I had particularly wished to see the superinten- 
dent of the Indian missions, who resides not far from 
Coburgh.; but finding him from home, I proceeded at 
once to the town. It is an increasing, rising place, and 
promises to be an important settlement. 

I was now within eight or ten miles of a family whom 
I had known in England, and whom I had promised to 
visit, if in my power. Having some hours to spare, I 
hired a vehicle, and a young Irishman (of whom there 
are many here) drove me to their farm, which is in 
Hamilton township. After we had proceeded a mile or 
two from the lake, we entered on the forest, and travelled 
more slowly. Some parts of the road were newly cut, 
and it required considerable skill to drive with safety. A 
few farms had been cleared, others were but just under- 
going that process. Some settlers were only clearing a 
few acres, immediately around their log ^uts. It must 
require' a stout heart and strong hands, to begin such a 
work. Many of thie trees were fine majestic specimens 
of the fir tribe. 

You may imagine the jqy of 's family on seeing 

me, and hearing from me of their friends in England. 
Valuable as letters are in a distant land, it is still more 
valuable to hear from the living voice, answers to the nu- 
merous and anxious inquiries which rapidly succeed each 
other. When I looked around me, and saw the dwelling 
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the scenery, and all the external circumstances in which 
the family are placed, I was much aiSected with the con- 

^ trast presented to their former situation. A crowd of re- 
collections rushed upon my mind ; and I thought it must 
be a very plain case of duty, which can justify such per- 
sons in leaving their native land thUs to dwell in the 
wilderness. I recollected my visits to this family about 
fourteen years ago. You know the beautiful situation of 
the farm which they occupied, the fine scenery and cul- 
tivated appearance of the valley in which it lies. The 
house and offices were new and commodious; every thing 
wore the appearance of comfort, .and they were surround- 
. ed with friends and religious privileges. They had only 
to cross one of their own fields- to reach the highway, 
and then they were close to the market-town. I remem- 
^attonsidering it one of the finest specimens of an Eng- 

» lish farmer's onstead that I had ever seen. The interior 
of the house was suitably and respectably furnished, and 
the farm well stocked. > 

^t what is. their situation -now ? They have a log hut 
for a dwelling ; and the only out-house is a smaller hut, 
of the same kind. There is- but one apartment for the 
whole family, consisting of nine individuals ; a ladder, 
it is true, leads to an upper room ; but, judging from the 
height of the building, this must be a very low and in- 
iSonvenient chamber. One of our meanest cottages at 
Iknne affords conveniences, which this family do not 
possess in theirs. I saw neither cupboard nor closet, and 
I wondered much where the provisions and culiifary ves- 
sels were kept. Before I left, however, I found they had 
a sort of cellar underneath, which they reached by re- 
moving one or two deals, from the floor. How different 
from the cool and spacious dairies, and neatly arranged 
closets, of English housewifery 1 

The mother, as might be expected, feels th^ir priva- 
tions most. The daughters, of whom there are five at 
home, appear more willing to be reconciled to their new 
circumstances. Of actual fatigue and hardshii)| the fa- 

/ ther has had th^ largest share. He spent nearlf all his 
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capital in the purchase of a farm, and cannot afford to 
hire labourers. The great burden of all the field labour 
has, therefore, fallen on himself, his sons being too young 
to be of much us^ to him. The farm consists of about 
one hundred acres, seventy of which were cleared whea 
he bought it. He paid 500/. for it, besides purchasing 
the crop on the ground ; and then the farm was to be 
stocked. This exhausted his resources, and left but lit- 
tle to procure those articles of furniture which were 
almost essential to their comfort. While it is thus plain, 
that the family have been much tried by the change they 
have made, and perhaps hare endured more severe pri- 
vations than they expected, yet I was pleased to find, . 
after the first burst of feeling had spent itself, that they 
spoke of the future with hope. They seemed aware that 
the first'year or two was the period of trial ; and ttjpt it ■ t.>| 

they overcame that, the prospect would brighten, and < *m^ 
they might begin to gather around them the comforts and .. *; * ^^ 
conveniences of their early home. They have the ne- 
cessaries of life already ; their provisions are substantial, 
though served in a homely way. And they need have 
no anxiety about quarter-day, tithes, or taxes. The pro- 
perty is all their own ; and, happily for new settlers, the 
provincial rates are too small to be worth naming. While 
in their own country, they had been every year losing • 
part of the little fund they possessed ; so that the pa- 
rents were unable to make any provisionfor the children, 
or to establish them in business. It did seem a duty to 
save what yet remained ; and though the parents will 
have to struggle while they live, they do so under the 
conviction, that, when they are removed by death, they 
will not leave their children destitute, or without a home. 
But while, as I have said, they cherished resignation 
and hope, there is one circumstance in their lot which 
occasions unmingled sorrow, and that is— -^eirreligious 
destitution. The mother feels as a Christian parent 
ought to feel in such circumstances.; and it seemed quite 
a relief to her to tell me all her sorrows. She descnbfwl 
the Hank presented to them on the Sabbath^no place of^ 
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worship nearer than Coburgh ; no conveyance to carry 
them there ; and if they even could reach it, no instruc- 
tiion suitable foi themselves or their children. She looked 
at them, and her heart sickened at the prospect of their 
gfiowing up without religious ordinances, and without a 
sioctuary. They meet, it is true, with a few neighbours 
on the Sabbath, in a little log hut not far off, for singing 
and prayer, and reading the Scriptures ; but she felt that 
this was far less likely to engage -the attention, and im- 
press the minds of young people, than the preaching of 
a faithful and affectionate minister of Christ would be. 
She trembled lest her children should become indifferent, 
and perhaps opposed to sacred institutions, and forget the 
good old way in which their fathers had walked. Fixing 
her streaming eyes on me, she addressed me with the 
most moving earnestness : — " O, if the Christians of Eng- 
land only knew our situation, and that of thousands 
around us, they would not rest satisfied till they sent men 
of Grod to preach the gospel to us. If they only knew 
a mother's grief at seeing her children growing up with- 
out the means of grace, would they not feel for us, 
would they not send us help ? Do tell them of our case^ 
and that of many around us, who- would willingly at- 
tend the preaching of good men of any denomination. 
Only let such men come, and we will show them all 
the kindness in our power." I need hardly say, I pro- 
mised to let her request be known at home, and to do all 
I could to help them. 

I was deeply moved by her appeal; and never did the 
possession of wealth seem more desirable than at that 
moment, as affording ^the means of sending forth la- 
bourers into such a sphere of usefulness. I thojaght how 
little our good people at home prize their religious advan- 
tages, compared with their real value ; and how delighted 
many here would be to possess a tithe, of what they 
enjoy. We had a solemn parting, not expecting to meet 
again on "earth. The mother was the last to speak, and 
her words were an urgent entreaty — ". Do not forget us ; 
do tell the good people at homehow much we need their 
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sympathy and tkeir prayers." And sorely her request 
will find a response in every Christian parent's bosoM, 
and plead more strongly than any arguments I couli 
employ. This good woman's father was a venerable 
minister of Christ ; and such having been the privileg#^ 
of her youth, no wonder that now, in her old age, widft 
all a mother's anxieties, she is so importunate for gq9- 
pel ordinances. I did not see the father, as he had gooe 
to the saw-mill. My thoughts will often revert to the 
scenes of that day in the midst of the forest. 



LETTER III. 

Mt dear Frusnd, 

On the morning of the twenty-first, the steam boat 
from Kingston called at Coburgh. Mr. Reed was on 
board. And here he had a short but pleasing interview 
with two former pupils of the London Orphan Asylum. 
I had previously given them notice of his coming ; ani 
though it was about four o'clock in the mondng when 
the boat came in, they were waiting, eager to see one 
whom they had been accustomed to consider one of 
their best friends. Their master was with them, and 
expressed his satisfaction with their conduct. These 
orphan lads are doing well ; and they are indebted for 
their present situation, and their prospects of future sup- 
port, to the institution which prot^ted their youth, and 
provided suitable instruction for them. It must have 
been peculiarly gratifying to my colleague, to meet with 
instances, like these, of good ' resulting from a plan of 
benevolence, in which he takes so lively an interest. 

From Coburgh we proceeded to Toronto, where we ar- 
rived about three P. M. This is a most important pkce^ 
and likely to be very soon the largest and most influen- 
tial city in either province. It is easy of access from 
S3 
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the United States, and furnishes a conyenient resting- 
plaee for persons intending to settle in the farther West. 
Indeed, it forms a centre to an immense extent of coun- 
tty on the east, west, and north. The number of new 
jtjlases built last year is fite hundred, most of them sub- 

ritial brick buildiilgs. This yrear, in consequence of 
derangement of commerce with the United States, 
only two hundred and fifty have been erected. There 
Bse the outlines of an immense city. When these are 
filled up, and the proposed plan completed, it will cer- 
tainly deserve the title " magnificent," which the good 
people are even already disposed to give it. The streets 
are making rapid encroachments on the forest. There 
is a daily struggle going on between the progress of ci- 
vilization, and the scenes of savage life ; the results of 
artificial culture, and the primitive wildness of nature, 
border closely upon each other. Large stumps of trees 
adorn sotne of the gardens in the centre of the city ; 
and even the burying-ground, probably one of the oldest 
inhabited spots, contains a few such monuments of these 
noble trees. The population is about twelve thousand, 
and every year is adding thousands to it. There are six 
places of worship, capable of containing .five thousand 
People ; but not one half of that number attend on reli- 
gious ordinances. 

We secured quarters for the night at the Ontario 
House, and were almost immediately visited by some 
of those friends who had been expecting us, and who 
expressed great pleasure on our arrival. In consequence 
of a communication previously received from us, they 
had made arrangemepts for bringing together as many 
as possible of the persons most interested in the object 
of our mission, and who are desirous to secure for them- 
selves a greater amount of religious privileges than they 
at present enjoy. Here also, as in other Canadian 
tovms, several persons, whom we had known in Europe, 
or with whose friends we were acquainted, introduced 
themselves to us, eager to obtain all the inform£ition we 
eoald give them respecting their own country. 
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We were anxious to risit the senlement of Qiq>pe- 
wmy Indians on Credit river, aboat twenty miles from 
Toronta The nussionary stationed there, ia Pater 
Jones, known to his own tribe by the name of ^^^*^*- 
waqaonaby, trho visited England two or three yean aODw 
We had heard various accounts of the condition of tt0 
settlement, and wished to judge for ourselves. Tk» 
missionary has also become somewhat better kaoivn, 
both in our country and in his own, in consequence of 
his marr)'ing an English lady, who has exchanged a ftsi- 
dence in London for his abode in the midst of the woods. 
We fixed Sunday, the 22d, for our excursion to the plac% 
as a day on which we could worship with them, and as- 
certain more easily their moral and religious condition. 

The roads were exceedingly rough, and our progress 
was slow and fatiguing. Our path lay chiefly through 
the forest. The morning was delightful : the scenery, 
the day, and the occasion of our journey, all furnished 
materials for reflection. We met very few persons on 
the road ; and passed no place of worship, though one 
or two hamlets were in sight. The beauty of the birds, 
though without song^ and the variety and brilliancy of 
the insect tribes flitting around us, gave life* and anima- 
tion to the scene. Nature was here undisturbed. No 
sound met the ear, in the depth of the forest, but the tap- 
ping of the woodpeckers, numbers of which were to be 
€e^ flying about. The farther we advanced, the more 
closely did the forest circumscribje our path ; till we came 
to a part that seemed newly formed, the «tumps of the trees 
remaining close to the edge of it. Still no settlement 
appeared, nor any indication of a human abode being 
near. On a sudden, we heard the sound of a conch, or 
horn ; it was repeated at intervals, as we supposed, to 
announce that the time for worship had arrived. After 
this, we soon came in sight of the village and of the 
people — ^red men and white — hsf^tening to the place of 
meeting, the largest building that we saw. 

We arrived just in time to speak to Peter Jones be- 
fore he entered. He received us kindly, but without 
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Bonch apparent feeling. I was somewhat carious to see 
liis congregation, and to hear his mode of instracting 
thflin. The chapel would cimtain about two hundred 
mad fifty persons. One half of the number present 
wtte ladiims ; and the other hali^ respectable white 
trttWw^ from the nei^^iboaring &nn8, with their £uni- 
lies. I was pleased to see the " middle wall of parti- 
doB," between white and coloured men, broken down ; 
and that they could meet, on an equal footing, to worship 
Him who hath made them both one blood. 

Mr. Jones began the sendee by reading a hyinn in 
English ; he then read the same in the Chippeway lan- 
guage ; and it was sung. In prayer and in preaching, 
he adopted the same method. My friend addressed a 
few words to the people. I confess I was. rather disap- 
pointed in the appearance of the congregation. Perhaps 
I had gone with expectations too highly raised. But I 
was particularly struck with the dull and heaVy coun- 
Cenances of the Indians. I was not surprised to see 
diem appear uninterested when their minister was ad- 
dressing them in English ; but I did expect their looks 
woald brighten when the gospel was proclaimed in their 
own tongue. I did not perceive any difference : nothing 
that was said seemed to arouse them.^ I am aware that 
k is a peculiarity in the character of the Indians, not to 
manifest emotion, though they may really feel it. But 
I had imagined that, when they had felt the love of 
Christ, it would considerably alter them in this respect. 
It was, however, gratifying to see so many wild m«i of 
the forest brought together, to be instructed concerning 
that " Orest Spirit," who was to their fiither^ an '^ un- 
known Gk>d." The missioniuywas very mild m his 
address, and gave his hearers a simple statement of the 
gospel. He spoke English correctly, and with less of a 
foreign accent than might have been expected* It was 
pleasant to hear ^ the Joyful sound," in the depths of a 
Canadian forest, from the lips of a native Indian, who, 
not many years ago^ was in a savage state, ignorant of 
letters and of the true God. He and his brother, a fine« 
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looking young man, are striking instances of the power 
of Divine grace. They haVe translated the New Tes- 
tamenty as well as one or two smaller books, into the 
Chippeway language. 

We accompanied the missionary to his cottagio^ M^pf 
the neatest and best constructed in the settlement . We 
found the interior, also, furnished in a style of elegance 
and comfort, which formed a striking contrast to the rude 
and unfinished appearance of the village in general. Of 
course, this is easily accounted for from Mr. Jones's con- 
nexion with England. He entertained us in the kind^ 
est and most unostentatious manner. He appears to be ^ 

a humble, modest man ; though few Indians have had . 

stronger temptations to cherish vanity. Considering the 
notice into which 'he has been brought, and the atten- 
tions paid' to him in England, it is matter of congratula- 
tion, that he has hitherto worn well, and seems dis- 
posed to continue Kis labors among his countrymen. 

He accompanied me to visit spme of the cottages of 
the natives, and here I did enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
some expression " of feeling. The entrance of their 
teacher brought a smile over their countenances, and 
gave a degree of animation to their looks, which I had 
not seen produced by any thing else. Their huts were 
not very commodious ; and there was sometimes a sin- 
gular mixture of articles, belonging to civilized and to 
savage life. But though our peasants would consider 
them deficient in many things essential to domestic com- 
fort, yet the change for the better, from the former state 
of their inhabitants^ must be very great. Living ,in 
scattered wigwams ; indebted for support to their suc- 
cess in hunting, without the resources of agriculture; 
they must often have been in want and distress.* Yet 
there was considerable difficulty in collecting these peo- 
ple together, and were it aot for the influence of religion, 
some of them would be off to the woods again. As it is, 
Xhey so much love their former rambling mode of life, 

* Whatever encomiuma Rousseaa may have bestowed on savage life, it 
la a sorry and piiierable state of ezlstenoe amoof the Canadiaa woddi. 
20 
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that once a year, if the season is farourable, they pay 
a visit of some weeks to their old hunting-ground. They 
take therr children with them, ftnd encamp In true Indian 
style, while they try to secure ^ome provisiona- for the 
winter. At the same time, they are eztendiiig the 
means of support nearer home, l^y clearing more land* 
There was a grant of three thousand acres made to them 
by the Grovemment, and it was inade inalienable, ao that 
no white man can tempt them to sell it. This £mbis m • 
strong induceihent to remain in fixed habitations* And 
1*'^' though the whole settlement bears marks of neent 

origin, and much remains to be done in the way of add- 
ing to their external comfort, yet we may consider it as 
a successful atten^pt to reduce wandering sarages to 
social order, and to the habits of a well-regulated com" 
munity. It likewise proves the power of religion to pro^ 
duce these results ; for there is no reason to suppose, that 
any other means than r^ligioii^ instruction, with the in- 
fluence of a zealous and affectionate teacher, could have 
induced them to relinquish ancient customs, and power- 
fill habits. In all such cases, Christianity must precede 
civilization. When once the purifying and elevating in- 
fluence of religion is experienced, the chief difficulty is 
removed. There are then principles to work upon, 
which can overcome evil propensities ; and motive^ to 
appeal to, which are as powerful with a converted Indian, 
as a converted Englishman. In this point of view, the 
change effected appears doubly important. They were 
formerly sunk into the most debased and abject condi- 
tion ; given up to excesses t)f every kind-^intemperate 
^and unclean — grossly ignorant, and having no wi^h to 
learn. But God has blessed the labours, of their teach- 
' er, whom they know and respect as a chief of their own 
tribe. T^^^ ^^ ninety of them united in church fellow- 
ship, who maintain a walk and conversation becbming 
the gospel. There is a Temperance Society established ' 
in the place, which has produced so great a chaingi^ that 
cmly two or three of the Indians continue the use of ar- 
dent spirits. Asd the people have among them the ele- 
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ments of progressive improyement. They have the Scrip- 
tures in their own language. Beside a Sunday school, 
attended by ail the children, there is also a week-day 
school, where they ajre receiying such instruction as will 
fit tjiem for the intercourse of civilized life. The habits 
tf their fathers will be gradually forgotten or forsaken ; 
andf as they become sensible of new wants and desires, 
tMse will stimulate them to increasing industry. The 
vsapsctable character of the white settlers aroimd them 
ifialso likely to have a beneficial efiect on. their charac- 
tar« The population of the settlement is about two hun- ^jfr 

dred in all. ^ '^ 

Looking at the chapel, and the means used for the in- -V 'i 

stroction of the people, it was gratifying to be informed, ^ 

that English zeal and money had greatly promoted the 
good work. When Mr. Jones was in England, two or 
thrse years ago, he collected nearly one thousand pounds 
for this . particular missian. But he does not entirely 
confine his labours to this place. He has lately travelled 
some hundred miles, .to visit other portions of the Chip- 
peway tribe, on Lake -Superior. 

As each of our party had to preach at Toronto in the 
evening, we were obliged to return thither, without at- 
tending the afternoon service at the settlement. On 
that evening, and next morning, we met with a number 
of christian friends, of difierent denominations, with 
whom we consulted, on the subject which has hitherto 
occupied the chief part of our attention. Some of the 
mpst influential of these persons are anxipus td obtain 
the services of a respectable and acceptable minister, 
who might act as an adviser and frie^d to mfssionaries 
sent to this part of Canada* They wished us to make 
suitable arrangements, and to prevail, if possible^ on 
such a minister to come to them. We epgaged to do 
so, and they promised to wait till such an ii^dividual 
came. We experienced great kindness at Toronto. I 
have especial reason to mention th6 valuable assistance 
of Dr. Rolpb, a physician. Finding that I was unwell, 
he took me to his house, and lieatad me like a brother. 
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His kind attention was most beneficial to me^ and thooflk 
we may not meet again on earth, I shall ever remember 
him with the most grateful feelings. 

This is a country growing in importance every 4av^. 
Of immense extent, and possessing a fertile soil, it is 
capable of sustaining a large population. Its commer- 
cial adrantages are great ; and the exemption from taxes, 
enjoyed by the favour of our Grovemment, affords im- 
portant facilities to all classes of the inhabitants, which 
they all are ready to acknowledge. The subject of emi- 
gration has excited so much interest at home, that I can- 
not altogether pass it over in silence. Canada certainly 
offers an asylum to many of those who find all their 
efforts vain, to provide comfortably for their families or 
themselves in their own country. But this can only be 
8aid of those who are steady and industrious. Let not 
the idle or the dissolute delude themselves with the idea 
of finding here that prosperity which is incompatible 
with the indulgence of their propensities elsewhere. 
The inspired adage is most peculiarly applicable to the 
state of these colonies, that, ^^ if any man will not woxk, 
neither shall he eat^" while habits of dissipation are 
doubly dangerous, on account of the low prices at which 
ardent spirits may be obtained. Instances have been 
related to me, in which a whole township has been ruin- 
ed by, this circumstance; and persons habitually prone 
to intemperance, generally come to a prematne and 
wretched end, within a few years of their arrival. But 
here it is also emphatically true, ^^ that the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich;"* even to them, however, this is 
"the land of hope," not of immediate ease and comfort. 
And to industry must be added^ patient perseverance — 
a disposition cheerfully to endure hardships and incon- 
veniences unknown before, for a few years at least ; 
and perhaps, also, solitude, and almost entire seclusion 
from society. It is obvious also, that the exercise of * 
these virtues must depend, in a great measure, on the 
possession of physical strength and elasticity of spirits. 
Penons of sedentary habits, of melancholy Mnper, or 
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feeble constitution, are likely to suffer severe disappoint- 
■lent A strong arm and a small capital are indispen- 
sably necessary to those who wish to become at once 
the owners of land. If a man has sons able to work, he 
fiiay, of course, beneficially employ th^m ; but the price 
of labour is so high, as to render it impossible, with mo- 
derate means, to hire assistance in the laborious occupa- 
tion of clearing a n^w farm. Even all must be done by 
individual exertion ; the bare necessaries of life mfty, in 
a year or two, be raised ; but these are all that can be 
expected for a length of time ; and it need scarcely be 
said, tha.t the settler mu^t have money to purchase pro- 
visions until he can raise them for himself. 

To those who are able and willing to labour hard, but 
who are destitute of capital, the best advice that can be 
given is, to hire themselves as labourers for the first few 
years. There is a cUss of settlers who can afford to' 
give emi^loyment-to such persons. I refer to gentlemen 
who have bought cleared land, and are engaged in farm- 
ing on an extensive scale. The common rate of wages 
will enable a careful man, in a few year^, to purchase and 
clear land for himself. If life and health are continued, 
labour and privation are sure to be ultimately rewarded 
with competence and comfort. But it must be confessed, 
that the present state of these Colonies affords encou- 
ragement chiefly to the worldly and the. irreligious por- 
tion of the community. . The man who counts all things 
but loss for the excellency of the ^owledge of Christ — 
who values divine ordinances himself, and wishes to 
see his children cast in their lot with the people of Grod 
— will hesitate and tremble before be determines to go 
where the stated services of the sanctuary are not yet 
to be found ; and where even the enjoyment of private 
christian fellowship may be altogether unattainable. If 
it were practicable for the members of a church to emi- 
grate in a body, taking their pastor with them, these 
disadvantages might be obviated. Or even, if a small 
company of Christian people, accustomed to agricultural 
pursuitSi sould unite and settle near each other, they 
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would find It beneficial to their spiritual interests. But 
many difiiculties would attend such a scheme, arising 
from the variety of interests and of temper to be met 
with, even among real Christians. No consistent dis- 
ciple of Christ can reside any where without shedding 
a hallowed influence aroimd him ; and though such in- 
dividuals must sacrifice .much of their own comfort and 
edification, the increase of their numbers would, un- 
cjpubtedly, t>e a great blessing to the Colonies. If, in 
coming here, they conscientiously follo*^ the path ot 
duty, as far as mature deliberation can enable them to 
ascertain it, they may be assured that " the great Shep- 
herd of the sheep" will not overlook or forget them. 
Though poverty. and hardship may, for a while, prevent 
their making* those efibrts for the establishment of his 
cause, which they would wish to employ, yet, sooner o/ 
later, theii^, prayers shall come isu remembrance before 
God ; " the forest shall be turned into a fruitful field, 
and the fruitful .field shall be countelSi as a forest*'' 
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When we left England^ it vas not our intention to 
visit the British Colonies. The mission that we had to 
accomplish in the United States has already come before 
the reader. The claims made upon us were exceedingly 
numeroos, and the time allotted to the discharge of our 
duties was so limited, that it was hardly possible to add 
to the seryices which we had already undertaken, with- 
out lengthening our visit to America, and plotting our- 
seivies to considerable inconvenience. Two deputations, '• 

however, ftoin. the Canadas, visited us at New York in , *• 

May. They expressed their strong desire that, before 
we left the United States, we should visit them, and 
obtain in the Colonies themselves information respecting 
their present religious condition. They' also stated their 
conviction, that the present circumjstances of the two 
provinces had produced a crisis in their religious affiiirs ; 
and required, on that account, especial attention from 
the friends of religion, in England. In addition to the 
urgent requests of the brethren who "called on us, they 
brought with them communications irom ministers^ mis- 
sionaries, members of churches, and others, |Hressing us to 
visit the Canadas. All that we could do at that time 
was, to promise to attend to their requests, if in our 
power. ^ . 

The object proposed by such a. visit we viewed as 
most important We felt for our countrymen, and Ivish- 
ed, if possible, to do them good. We had frequently 
heard, from unquestionable authority, of the ^ religious 
destitution of the Colonies. We were within a few 
hundred jpiles of them, and might by personal inqyiry 
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obtain information ; and by conveying this to Christians 
in England,' perhaps furnish additional reasons for at- 
tending to their pressing necessities. These claims, 
united with others, tire cbald not resist. Accordingly, 
by postponing to the autimm some previously-formed ar- 
rangements, and lengthening our visit by two or three 
weeks, we succeeded in devoting to the Canadas the 
greater part of the month of June. It was, of course, 
impracticable for us to see much of the interior, or newly - 
settled districts ; but we decided on visiting the principal 
towns, for the purpose of meeting with ministers and 
missionaries who preached in the interior, in order to 
obtain from them statistic^ and other information likely 
to guide us in our estimate of the religious condition of 
the provinces. To secure this important aid, we for- 
warded letters to Montreal and Toronto, before we left 
New England, requesting our friends in those places to 
bring together as many of those laborious men who wert, 
engaged in the newly-settled distjricts as could be con- 
veniently assembled. 

We visited Quebec, Montreal, Brockvill6, Kingston, 
and Toronto. In all these places we met with ministers 
and others. And having no other object in view but to 
ascertain the truth, we were ready to receive information 
from every quarter where it was likely to be found. , 

Every where we were received with, christian kindness 
and frank hospitality. The friends who had invited us 
received us gladly. Various circumstances which have 
since tran^ired, have led us to believe that we were 
providentially directed as to the time of our visit ; and 
that, while we were put in possession of many facts re-- 
lative to the Canadas, we in some measure gratified our 
christian friends, who were glad to see two brethren from 
the land of their Others. We rejoiced also in having 
had the opportunity of meeting with so many Christians 
of different denominations, who appeared desirous of 
promoting the interests of the' Redeemer's kingdom in 
the two provinces, of consulting with them freely and 
fully, as to the best methods of supplying the aumerout 
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districts of the country, still destitute of the preaching 
o£ the gospel, with the means of grace. We now pro- 
ceed to arrange the information which we received, and 
to state the conclusion to which it has brought us. 

In doing this, it is desirable to commence by giving, 
as far as could be ascertained, the Religious Statistics 
of the Canadas. The population of the Lower Province 
is now estimated at 600,000 souls. Of that number 
460,000 are considered Rbman Catholics. The remain- 
ing 140,000 are Protestants of different religious deno- 
minations. The number of religious teachers belonging 
to each class is as follows : — 

LowBB Camada.— Population 6Q0,00O. 

460,000 Romen Catholics have ISO Priest8/^ 

140,000 Protestants have 68 Ministers, belonging to the following deno^ 

mlnations : — 

Clergy. 

Epl80opaIian« 1 Bishop 28 

Scottish Church ,... ]2 

Other' Presbyterians .«. 5 

- Methodists , • p 9 

Baptists 4 

Congregationalists , 4 

Missionaries of different Sects, as fiur as could be found out. .. 6 

Total Bfinistera 68 

Besides >the above ministers, there are, m the eastern 
townships, where there 'is now a population of forty or 
fifty thousand. persbns, several small Baptist congrega- 
tions, called ^* Freewill Baptists.*' But among them are 
to be found only two or three regular preachers. 

The above enumeration gives less than one minister 
to every two thousand souls. ^ But this calculation by 
no means afibr^s a correct view of the real state of the 
Colony. More thdn one half of the whole number of 
preachers is to be found in the cities and towns. In 
suck places, the proportion may be more than one minis- 
ter for two thousand Protestants, but this leaves a still 
smaller number for the .townships newly settled. When 
it is also considered that the population of these districts 
u widely scattered, and that, in addition to Ais, the 
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roads are exceedingly imperfect, we cannot but perceire 
that, with such a small number of preachers, the reli- 
l^ous destitution of the people must be very great. 
There are thousands, indeed, who never hear a sermon. 
The testimony of an agent of the American Sunday 
School Union' was to this effect : — that his visits had 
extended to twenty-five townships in the eastern districts ; 
only ten of which, however, had been particularly exa- 
mined by him, and Sunday schools formed in them by 
his exertions. Each township is ten miles square, or a 
hundred square miles.^ In the ten whijch he had espe- 
cially investigated, he found three ministers labouring 
among the people, and they could not furnish much in- 
struction in such an extensive country, where the settlers 
were so widely separated. In some places which these 
ministers occasionally visit, the people do not hear a 
sermon for six months, others for a much longer timev 
Indeed ther^ is one township which has beei^ settled five 
years, where no sermon has ever yet been preached ; and 
in another, which ha^ been settled a much longer time, 
there has been no preaching for seven years ! 

One missionary stated to us, that he laboured in six 
stations — a considerable distance from 'each other, and 
that he deeply regretted his inability to extend his exer- 
tions further intq the new townships, which were, in an 
especial manner, destitute of instruction. They were 
without . schools, without ministers, and without the or- 
dinances of Christianity. The consequences were what 
might have been expected. The people were becoming 
depraved and disorderly, and,'V some quarters, almost 
degenerating into a state of barbarism. 
• All these facts refer to the nominally Protestant part 
of the population. We have named the number of mi- 
nisters. If we consider that, one minister or missionary 
to' about 500 souls in such a scattered population is not 
more than sufficient, then it inay be said, that there is 
hardly one sixth of tne supply that should be provided 
for the religious instruction of the people, fo^ there is 
D0( in lbos9 districts one regular miuiister 9r missionary 
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to 3000 souls. We have not,- in our estimate of this re- 
ligious destitution, taken into account the non-efficiencf 
of some of those who are included in our list of minis- 
ters, and who are supported by the goveAment grant. 
It is enough to say, that if zealous, faithful, self-denying, 
and devoted men, are needed for such a peculiar field of 
labour, then these men are not suitable. If Lower Ca- 
nada had been left to depend on them for religious in- 
struction, it would have been in a far worse condition 
than it is at present. Those faith^l men, of different 
denominations, who have been supported by individuals 
and societies in this country, have been the chief agents 
in keeping the inland districts from entire moral desola- 
tion. 

But there is another view to take of the religious con- 
dition of the Lower Province, still more distressing than 
even the one which we have just given. Inadequate as 
the mean^ of instruction are among' the Protestants, still 
there is some scriptural knowledge, and opportunities of 
improvement. There can also be found, in the habita- 
tions of those who seldom hear a sermon. Bibles and 
useful books, which point out to men the way of salva- 
tion. But it is well known that scriptural instruction is 
entirely kept back from more than 400,000 Roman Catho- 
lics. The great object of their priests is, to retain them 
in the errors and superstitions of Popery. The pea- 
santry are in general a quiet and contented race; but 
grossly ignorant, hot only of the great doctrines of 
Christianity, but even of the first rudiments of know- 
ledge, very few of them Ifeing able to read. They are 
entirely under 'the spiritual domination of man, blindly 
attached to the worst corruptions of Christianity. No 
ray of scriptural light has yet penetratied the thick dark- 
ness that surrounds that part of the population. The 
Scriptures are excluded, and Protestant teachers are not 
allowed to instruct the ignorant, if the priests can pre 
vent it; and their power over the minds of the people 'is 
almost omnipotent. Some years ago a French Protest- 
ant, acting lis % missionary und.er the patronage of the 
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Methodist denomination, made an attempt to instruct 
them ; hut he was repulsed in such a manner, hy the 
ejQTorts of the priests, duU he -did not remain long among 
them. 

With the ahove exception, this vast multitude of 
human heings— K)ur fellewisubjects — are left completely 
in the power of a debasing and destructiye system of 
superstition, without any effort being made to free them 
from this spiritual thraldom \< one generation after an^ 
other passing away^without those great doctrines of the 
Reformation being proclaimed among them, which we 
dtem essential to himian happiness. 

Upper Cancuia is estimated to contain at this time 
about 320,000 inhabitants, of which number very few 
are Roman Catholics. The number of ministers of dif- 
ferent Protestant denominations, as far as can be ascer* 
tained, is as follows : — 

Clergy. 

Episcop&lians. . .". 40 

Methodists..,^ .' 60 

• Fresbytexians of different* Sects 34 

Baptlitfl.., ....* 90 

CongregationaliBts ••...•.;.;....,.....f*«.. 6 

Total Bfinisters to 320^000 souls 160 

The above number gives nominally one minister to 
SOOO souls. The remark, however, which applies to 
Lower Canada, does so with peculiar force to the Upper 
Province. Three fourths, or at least One half, of the 
above number of ministers Ate fixed in the larger and 
smaller towns, while the old and new townships, with 
a scattered population, .have only the services of the re- 
mainder. The denomination which acts systematically 
on the plan of itinerancy, is the Methodist. The Bap* 
tiBts and Congregatioaalists do so partially. When 
the latter sects employ missionaries, their labours are 
more iBxtende4i' each one ed^bracing ^ his preaching- 
station « Iflj^'^strict of coantry. One of these good 
men pointejl out oa Hm ihap t%ht townships, containijRg 
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a rapidly-increasing population, without religious in- 
struction, except the preaching oif a Methodist itinerant 
now and then. He had been an active labourer in the 
work of yillage-preaching in Scotland, but he described 
his present fatigues and privaticms as being much great- 
er than any he had before experienced. He, seemed to 
feel much interested in hDs field of labour ; but it was so 
yast, that his heart almost sunk Within him at the pros- 
pect before him, for he found his strength utteriy unable 
to answer the numerous calls made upon him for assist- 
ance. He had visited a gpod many townships occasion- 
ally, besides those in which he regularly .preached, and 
his conviction was, that imperfect as the services of the 
Methodists necessarily were, the province was indebted 
for much of the religious ^ profession that now existed in 
it to these exertions. 

But even with these exertions, and the zeal of othergi 
the Upper Province presents a melancholy picture of 
religious destitution. The population is rapidly increa- 
sing by emigration, and no means are used to meet this 
increase, by providing additional religious teachersl* The-' 
evil, therefore, becomes greater every year. At this tSbe 
it is sufficiently great to excite the sympathy, and call 
for the immediate aid of British Christians. In some of 
the new settlements on Lake Ontario, and in those ' 
formed by the Canadian Land Company, places of wor- 
ship have been built, and Episcopalian or Presbyteriaa 
ministers have been settled.' J^ll these, however, are upi- 
eluded in the number we have already mentioned. But 
it is to the back settlements, some of them far in the in- 
terior, that our most compassionate regards should be di- 
rected. Their population is thinly scattered, but< this 
very circumsta^^ce placqs them beyond the reach of the 
few missionaries who would help them if they, could. 
Their peculiar privations, too, would make religious or- 
dinances the more valuable to them. The effects pro- 
duced are the same as in other places '^here the gospel 
is not preached — iAreligion, vice, and intemperance pre- 
vail - Many of t&e settlei«.iiA the flynw distant townships 
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seem almost to have forgotten that there is a Sabhath, 
or, if the day is remembered, it is not as a day of rest, 
or of holy convocation. 

Another consequence of this religious destitution is, 
the neglect of the education of their children. The Co- 
lonial Legislature engages to give twenty pounds a year, 
to assist' in the support of a schoolmaster, if the settlers 
collect twenty children, and procure a teacher. But as 
many of the parents do not much value education, and 
the labour of their children, especially if they are sons, 
is so much needed on their farms, applications for the 
government grant are comparatively few. And in cases 
where aid is^ sought and given^ the children only attend 
school a few months in the y^ar. There is also a great 
difficulty in obtaining suitable teachers.. The sum al- 
lowed by the Oovemment is small ; and any thing that 
may be furnished in addition by the parents, comes^ in 
the shape of board aild lodging, and not of money. 
Even when schoolmasters are obtained, it .cannot be ex- 
pected that, in a country where land is so cheap, and 
manual labour is so valuabhe, that they will continue 
teachers, when the remuneration for their labours is so 
trifling, and they can, as common farm-servants, succeed 
better in securing a suitable income. In consequence of 
this circumstance, there is a great deficiency of instruc- 
ters in tfie common branches of education. The Le- 
gislature, as we have seen, offers to assist. Besides this 
pecuniary aid, school-houses are built, in convenient si- 
tuations, in the new townships. The intentions of the 
€rovernment are, however, rendered useless, in many in- 
stances, by the indifference of the parents, and tlie im- 
practicability of procuring suitable men as teachers. No 
Government can well remove these, in a country like 
Canada. Even a normal school would fail, if , the teach- 
ers trained an ix foott^ on trial, an inadequate return for 
the exercise of theUctime and talents; and they would 
soon direct dieir attention to a more profitable employ- 
ment. Only intn of a missionary spirit would continue 
to act in such cixsumstances ; and these aie. not to be 
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found ia that country at present. Another evil resmlts 
from the absence of ministers: few Sunday schools 
exist. These, in many cases, might have been a substi- 
tute for Week-day schools, and have supplied many child- 
ren with the elements of knowledge. 

Such ace the -circumstances of both -provinces. The 
moral destitution is plain, and our criminal neglect of 
our brethren in the C9lonies is equally apparent. No 
one can imagine that such a state of things would have 
existed at this time, if the Christians of Britain had . 
done their duty. We have hitherto failed : may we, for 
the future, be anxious, by redoubled activity, to make up 
for our past neglect of those who, as countrymen, have 
a powerful claim from us for immediate attention ! » 

It may now be proper to state the various ways in 
which the present ministers were furnished^ and, as we 
have already ascertained how inadequate the supply is 
to the necessities of the country, it will become a ques- 
tion, what should now be done to remedy this growing 
evil? 

When the Canada^ came into the possession of the 
British Crown, the Roman Catholic religion was the 
established one ; and it continued, under the protection ';.' . 
and by the direct sanction of the British Qovenmient, * 
to be the established religion of Lower Canada. All 
their former rights were secured to the Popish clergy. 
The tithe of the land is theirs, and they possess proper- 
ty of great value in other ways. As Protestants increa- 
sed in number, in consequence of the English taking 
possessioi; of the country, some Episcopalian ministers 
were sent out, under the auspices of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Applica* 
tion was subsequently made to the Government at home 
for assistance ; which was given in the shape of an an- 
nual grant to the Society, who a|J|fopriated it at their 
discretion. Ithe persons sent eat by them* were called 
missionaries. As the population increas^^pafticularly 
in Upper Canada, persons of other religioos persuasions 
settled in the country. Ministers of j^ther denominations 
L2 
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were sent for. Some went in consequence of these in- 
ritations ; and others went oat on speculation, not know- 
ing wheie they might be settled. These persons were 
fiqyported, partly by indiridaab and societies in this 
coontry; and partly by the people themselyes,. without 
any aid from Government But the supply produced 
finom all these various sources is, as we have already 
stated, totally inadequate. 

With regard to Upper Canada, a different plan was 
pursued by the home government. This province not 
^ having been occupied in the same way as the other, by 
'*« / the Roman Cathodie church, an Episcopal establishment 
. '^r^ was formed, as far, at least, as that could be done, by the 
appropriation of land, in every township, to the exclu- 
tiye support of clergymen of the Church of England. 
These portions of land were called Clergy Reserves. 
But as the numbers and influence of other denomina- 
tions increased, and began to exceed those of the govern- 
ment, jealousy and dissatisfaction were excited. Two 
causes contributed to this result. One was, that the 
Government patronized one denomination exclusively ; 
and the other was, the local injury done by many of the 
clergy reserves remaining unsold and uncultivated ; 
thesej too, lying often in the midst of plantations, and 
compelling the settlers to make those improvements en- 
tirely at their own expense, a proportion of which shofuld 
have been borne by the owners of tihe clergy's land. 
Both these causes of discontent continued to increase, as 
the number of other sects still became greater, and land 
in the older townships became more valuable. In addi- 
tion to these things, there was ths spectacle constantly 
presented to the settlers, of land being appropriated to 
persons or purposes which brought no return to them, in 
the way of religious instruction ; that they were not only 
injured by this plan for supporting religion, but they had, 
after all, to sa^ rriigious instructersfor themselves, and 
to support them tt their own expense. Those who be- 
longed to the chifarch of Scotland, considered that they 
were treated ^Unjustly, and stated, by petitions and re- 
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monstrances to the Government at home, their gnetioces 
and claims. Those in possession, of course, defi^nded 
their rights. Thus, two rival establishments contended 
for the state support. Disputes have run high between 
the different parties, and no party seems pleased with 
the decision come to by the Oovemment, viz. that the 
cleigy reserves should be sold, and the proceeds of the 
sale funded ; the interest to be appropriated to religioos 
purposes. With regard to the grant of money from the 
British Government, that has been partly withdrawn, 
and in a year or two will entirely cease. Those deno- ^^ ■.. 
minations who conscientiously objected to all such plans -^/f ''V< 
for supporting religion, became every day more an4*j'*^J.^ 
more convinced of the utter failure of the government vl ■•'/. " 
scheme for supplying the Colony with religious instruC "f 
tion, and used means to provide ministers for themselves ** 
But the great majority of the settlers; who, during the * 
last twenty years, have rapidly arrived in the country, 
are indifferent on ■ the subject of religion. The com- 
paratively small number who value religious privileges, 
have invited a few ministers firom England and Scot- 
land, who are now settled, and doing good ; but these, 
as stated 'before, are chiefly to be found in the large 
towns. The -Methodists early exerted themselves, and 
were among the first who carried the gospel into the 
newly settled districts. Biii no one society or denomi- 
nation has sent out so many missionaries as the Episco- 
palian Institution, which we already named. Too many 
of these individuals, however, have been perfectly ineffi- 
cient (to say no more) in extending the knowledge of 
Christianity to the destitute townships. They have 
occupied the spots to which they were appointed ; but 
few of them, indeed, have acted as missionaries of the 
Cross. But if every one had exerted himself to the 
utmost, the number was inadequate to supply the reli- 
gious necessities of the population, even though it had 
remained stationary. - 

These are the means which hare Wa. hitherto em- 
ployed for the religious interests of ttMh provinces. 
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*. . JByen if all the ministers, furnished in the different ways 
ftmt we have stated, were devoted to the work of evan- 
gelists, "spending and being spent," in seeking the 
salvation of men, there would not be one fourth of the 
number which the extent of the country and the scatter- 
ed nature of its population require. But then it ought 
i to he known, in order that the real state of the case 
f may appear, that not more than one half of all the mi- 
nisters do act as itinerants ; and that a laige proportion 
of those who are paid by the Government, are totally 
indifferent as to any moral and religious results, beyond 
their own little circle. The case thus assnmes an im- 
portance, which, at first sight, might not seem to belong 
to it. Only let the mind contemplate the .actual extent 
of the country, and the need of more teachers will be 
evident. This immense territory, larger when estima- 
ted in square miles, than the United States of America, 
is mow settled for more than a thousand miles in length| 
and from twenty to two hundred miles in breadth ; a 
far larger space than that which Great Britain includes. 
Now for the question. Are th^ any plans which 
are likely to supply the deficiency we have described ? 
In reply, we would say, that it must either be supplied 
by the efforts of the colonists themselves, by voluntary 
aid from the mother country, or by the co-operation of 
both. 

With regard to the first plan, it may be said, that if it 
is left to the colonists to supply themselves, it will not 
be done. There is reason to fear, that a majority of the 
settlers are not religious persons, and, therefore, care 
comparatively little about the ordinances of religion. Be- 
sides, many of them leave their native land, struggling 
with difficulties, in order to provide an asylum and support 
for themselves and their families. The property they 
have is sooii exhausted in the purchase of land, and 
they have nothing left to assist in providing religious 
instruction. In such circumstances, it is not io be ex- 
pected that any attempt will be made to obtain pastors 
or missionanes. 
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The only persons in the Ck)lonies, who are likely!jltf h, - 
interest themselyes in this matter, are the ^hriiTthMitf 
living in the cities and towns of both proWncea. And 
it is but justice to them to say, that they have made y»- 
rioQs attempts to benefit their brethren. The Methodists 
have done this to some extent. The Canada Education 
and Home Missionary Society has done as much fov 
Lower Canada, as its limited resources would aUoww.; 
All these efforts, however, feeble as they have batp, 
were not made without foreign aid. The Methodists 
receive grants from their Missionary Society in England. 
The Canada Education Society received more than half 
the amount of its expenditure for ,1833, from the United 
States of America. The American Home Missionary • > V 
Society has also given grants to one or two missionaries 
labouring in the eastern townships. While the Ameri- 
can Bible Society has granted 4200 Bibles and Testar 
ments, and the American Sunday School Union, 4000 
volumes, to form Sunday school libraries in the same 
district of country. 

Neither does it appear practicable, in the present state 
of the Colonies, tMt any institution should be formed 
there for. the education of pious young men, as ministers 
or missionaries. It would be difficult to find a sufficient 
number of suitable candidates for the ministry, even if 
funds were in their possession. As far, then, as 
we can judge from the < present condition of the Colo- 
nies and the character of their population, there does 
not exist any reason to suppose that the colonists can 
furnish themselves with the means of religious instruc- 
tion. 

Assistance in this work must, therefore, come from 
some other quarter ; and whence is it to be expected 
but from the mother country.? We have the men, and 
the pecuniary means. All that is required is, a strong 
conviction of duty, and of the urgency of the case. The 
most likely plan to benefit these Colonies is, either to 
form societies in this country for this special purpose, or 
to add the Canadas to the stations of the existing mis- 
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nooarf insdtadons, whose proyince it is to find suitable 
men. This is the grand point to be secured. Much 
money has been expended by Grovemment, without any 
adequate efiect ; and no better resuk is to be anticipated, 
unless there be some plan by which men of a mission- 
ary spirit can be obtained and sent. They must not go 
to Canada, because they cannot succeed at home ; but 
because* ihete is a wider field before them there, and a 
greater call for exertion. They must be men of ardent 
piety, warm-hearted zeal) of physical energy, and of 
petseyering habits. Our best men should go; if not 
tfaieBe of most popular talents, yet with well-fumished 
mmds — ^men of discretion, as well as zeal. We repeat 
it again ; it is not so much the number, as the character 
of the ministers sent to Canada, that is important. - It 
might be eajsy to multiply official functionaries, who 
could formally attend to the ritual of religion. But souls 
cannot be sayed in this way ; and instead of a holy and 
deroted people, which may be expected under suitable 
and adequate instruction, there would be no more than 
the lifeless forms of religion, without its power. If, in 
our own land, where there are nfany counteracting influ- 
ences, such teachers are a blight on the efforts of others, 
and retard the progress of truth ; what must it be. in co- 
lonies, where, in many districts, they would be the only 
men bearing the name of ministers ? We cannot re- 
joice in the expenditure of funds, drawn from the 
national purse, to procure such a supply, eyen if we ad- 
mitted the correctness of the principle of supporting 
religion by such a plan. We need not regret the with- 
drawmentof the goyemment grant to the Society already 
named. It will be no real loss to the Canadas, as not 
one really efficient man will cease his labours among 
the people. They become attached to such men, and 
will struggle to support them ; and H there is one deno- 
mination in the Colonies better able to do this than 
another, it is the Episcopalians. Beside^ as a greater 
number of that communion liye^in the town^, where 
there is greater wealth, and a more preyailing desire to 
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attend on the forms of religion, there is less 4aii|^er of 
any one of their missionaries being withdrawn, whose 
character and abilities qualify him for being a minister 
of Christ. In cases of an opposite description, it mn^' 
be different ; but the Society at home can assist them^ ' 
till some other mode "* of support be found out. That 
such is likely to be the case, with efficie|^t minisl^fSi 
will appear from the following fact. 

In a newly settled town, o^ Lake Oi^tario, it was no 
sooner ascertained that the goyemment grant was about 
to be withdrawn, than the people immediately subscri^p 
the fuH amount of the salary which their clergymaniu4 
been accustomed to receive from that source. In anothcf. 
cascf where an additional minister was required, tjbe 
people, by voluntary contributions, raised sufficient to 
support one, who is at this time labouring among them. 
Nor need there be any fear that it will be different in 
other places, where there«is a sufficient population, and 
the men are worthy of support. ^ 

In cases where the population is small,.-^ the rid- 
nisters a^e inefficient, it may still be necessary for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to assist. 
This can easily be done, as, their funds are large, or can 
be readily obtained ; so that the number of their, mission- 
aries need not be diminished by the withdrawment of 
the goyemment grant. Indeed, the result is most likely 
to proye beneficial to Episcopacy, as it Will no doubt 
rouse the Christians of that denomination in this country 
to assist their brethren in the Colonies. This mode of 
a3sistance will be more highly valued by many of the 
inhabitants, than aid received from Government. We 
say this, because one fact came to our knowledge. The 
Colonial Legislature having given annual grants to the 
Methodists and Presbyterians, the people, of the Upper 
Province especially, were greatly displeased. Even 
many persons belonging to those sects were grieved 
with the circumstance, and threatened to leave' their 
communioii, if it was not refused in future. There is a 
great jealousy of the Grovernment, when it interferes 
L 3 
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with religion or its teachers. Voluntary assistance from 
England would be viewed differently, and received in 
another spirit. The most likely and unexceptionable 
mode of supplying the Colonies with the means of reli- 
gious instruction is^ for Christians to send them faithful 
ministers from this country, and, fpr a while, to asdst in 
supporting them. 

In connexion with this view of the subject, it should 
be particularly noticed, that those ministers who go out 
tq the Canadas should be entirely devoted to missionary 
labours. Even the teaching of a school, though other- 
wise useful, would materially lessen their efficiency J 
and a farm would occupy most of their strength, and 
time, and mind. They might purchase farms, and pro- 
cure a living by their own manual labour, and they 
might preach occasionally ; but a thousand such men 
would not be equal to a hundred men, whose whole 
energies and time were consecrated to the religious in- 
struction of the people. No preacher who unites a farm, 
or other secular employment in the country districts of 
the Canadas, with ministerial duty, need expect any 
adequate remuneration, from^the people for his labours ; 
and he must not expect success in his work. The dis- 
tances are too great ; the roads are in too bad a condi- 
tion; and the destitution is too deplorable; to warrant 
the expectation, that farming and preaching can go on 
together. Neither need a preacher whW has a good 
plantation of his own, expect the hardworking settlers 
to aid him. If the heart is not vigoroiisly alive- to the 
power of religion, the enduranc.e of hardship is apt to 
harden it, and produce a spirit of selfishness unfriendly 
to Christian liberality. The body is the chief concern. 
To lessen its privations is the main object ; and as irre- 
ligious men can see no connexion between the gospel 
and the advancement of their comfort, 'they will not as- 
sist in supporting the former. These observations chiefly 
refer to those ministirs who go to the Canadas on their 
own responsibility, for the twofold purpose of preaching 
the gospel, and of providing for a rising family. 
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With regard to those who are sent out by the aid of 
Christians in this country, it should be understood, 
that, while at first the expenses of sending oat and sup- 
porting such missionaries, should be defrayed by them, 
this aid is to be furnished only for a time. When con:- 
gi:egation^ are collected, and ehurches are organized, 
the assistance should be gradually withdrawn, as this 
people become able to assist. The amount so saved to 
be expended in sending out additional missionaries. 

In carrying a great object like this into effect, the co- 
operation of all who love religion in the Colonies is ne- 
cessary. To secure this, no better mode can be adopted, 
than to call inta exercise their Christian zeal, by the ma- 
nifestation of it on our own p^rt. Let them see and feel 
that we are in earnest m helping their destitute country- 
men, by sending to them the bread of life ; and it will 
constrain therti to make far greater exertions to bei^efit 
their neighbours than they have ever yet attempted. 

Let i^ol be supposed, from what we have said, that 
we wish to undervalue the labours of any, the most ob- 
scure of those who are faithful men, to whatever deno- 
mination they belong. We forbear mentioning names, 
lest the distinction, might seem invidious. But we are 
ready to testify to the self-denial, and laborious travels 
and privations of some whom we met with, and heard of, 
in that wild country ; and we shall ever cherish cordial 
esteem and admiration of their zeal and perseverance. 

While there are many difficulties in that- country to 
overcome, both physical and moral, yet there are some 
facilities which should not be overlooked, in forming « 
correct estimate of the duty before us. One is, that the 
'language, of Upper Canada at least, is our own. The 
new settlements are formed by ^rsons emigrating 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the United 
States. Among these the English missionary can 
at once enter on his duties, not among strangers or 
foiCBigners, but as among his own countrymen and fel- 
low-subjects. There is full protection given by the Co- 
lonial Legislature to those who are trying to do ^ood. 
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There is also a strong desire, on the part of the well- 
disposed settlers, to receive religious teachers. Amidst 
all their priva^tions and poverty, a pious missionary 
would find, on almost every preaching tour, some family 
to give him a cordial welcome, and encourage him in 
his. work. There are also to ' he found in most of the 
townships which have heen some time settled, school- 
houses. .In these the. people can assemble, and Sunday 
schools can be formed. The plan of erecting such 
buildings is going on, and likely to extend to every 
township ; and as these have been erected for the benefit 
of the people, they are open to the different religious 
denominations. So that when a missionary of any sect 
goes to preach, he has the use of it. When these are 
not conveniently situated, the houses of the people are 
opened, to receive the messenger of peace. 

The duty of furnishing the colonies with suitable re- 
ligious instruction, then, devolves on the Christians of 
this country. It is for them to decide. in what way, and 
to what extent, this assistance is to be given. That we 
have hitherto been culpable, ^no one who looks at the pre- 
sent destitution of the Canadas, can for a moment deny. 
" We are verily guilty concerning our brother." The sin 
lippears so ' much the greater, when we look at our re- 
soiurces. Had the duty hitherto devolved on one of the 
flonallest of our denominations, unable, perhaps, to ex- 
tend much aid to any quarter, beyond its own little circle 
at home, the criminality would have been less. But 
when it is considered, that the duty of supplying the 
^ Canadas with the means of grace has been committed 
ja :. f^to all the Protestant denominations of Britain, the case 
- ***^sume8 a different aspect. Persons jfrom all these com- 
iftttnities of Chriatkns have settled in these provinces. 
They have gone from the congregations of Episcppa- 
lians, the societies of .Methodists, the churches of Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, and Baptists. A necessity 
was laid upon them to seek support for their rising fiunl- 
lies. They would gladly hare remained at home. No 
discontent with the civil constitution of their country 
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drove them away. It appeared to be the path of duty, 
and trying as it was to leave the loved .associations of 
early life and of matured affection, yet they submitted to 
the providential arrangement, and went. They have left 
behind them relatives, friends, and neighbours. They 
have forsaken external privileges and religious enjoy* 
ments, and thBy and their children are in danger of suf> 
fering for lack of knowledge. Look at these claims of 
country and kindred, of our common humanity, and of 
Christian duty, and say if the present condition of the 
Canadas is not a reproach to the Christians of Great 
Britain. 

Should iHM)t be wiped away ? We have the power of 
removing much of the destitution of these Colonies, bf 
exercising that spirit of Christian sympathy which should 
be felt for our brethren, and sisters, and friends, in a 
strange land. We cannot send them any boon so valu- 
able as the gospel The face of a religious teacher will 
be seen by the best pf the colonists as if it were' the face 
of an angel. - Let him be a n^an of established charac- 
ter ; let him carry his cred^itiails with him, in the appro- 
bation of the Christian churched at hpme who have sent 
him forth, and he wiU at once secure the confidence of 
the good people in tlie Colonies. -This is the way to 
bind the provinces to the parent state-^to unite them 
more closely to us than can be done by mere political 
arrangements; and to- secure for generations; td^t^e 
their affection and their gratitude. But to prod^liQ^the)^ 
effects, the ministers sent forth must go undet.the in* 
fiuence'of enlightened zeal in their own hearts, a^ sup* 
ported by the willing efforts of Christian love in odierf^v -J^ 
The call now made on the Christians of this country ig* 
not made oil one section of it, biit on all its evangelipal 
denominatiohs. The exertions of all will be found ne^ 
cessary, if the necessities of the Colonies are to be ade- 
quately supplied. *The Christian church of our beloved 
country must aroude itself to action, and, in the best 
and most efficient way, unite -in one strong effort^ if not 
in one great society, to remove these moral desolations. 
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While we ihus consider it (he duly of every deQOini- 
nAlion to he active in this work of Christian heneToleac«, 
we would especially urge upon the. one with which we 
are more immeilialeiy connected, the peculiar claims 
which are made on its members. We consider (he sya- 
tem of Congregationali^ni to be scriptural, and well filled 
to convey (o destitute countries the gospel of Gliiist, 
whatever may be the civil policy of those several nations, 
as it does not interfeTe with rhe.poiiiical arrangements of 
any land. But, especially] it is fitted for a new and dea- 
lilule country like the Canadas, where a presaiog neces- 
sity exists for iraiuediaie exertion ; for men who could go 
through the breadth and length of the country, unfettered ■ 
by geographical limit*, canonical laws, or conference re- 
strictions, preaching the gospel to all who are willing lo 
hear it ; and leavino; the people themselves, when con- 
verted lo God, to decide as to the form of church govern- 
ment which these religiou-s societies should assume, la 
addilion to this, it may be said, that, in many parts of 
the Cauadas, persons holding out S)entinienis are to be 
found, and remain still attached lo the great principles 
of civil and religious liberty, which they loved in this 
country. We oannol, therefore, but earnestly desire, that 
the zeal of Christians of our otder may be a#akaied u 
some degree corresponding with the magnitude of tk^ 
object presented to ihem. 

In closing this Report, we would respecii'ully and ear- 
nestly tecommead the destilution of the Canadas to 
tbe sympathy, the zeal, and the prayers, of all who love 
■our Lord Jesua Christ in sincerity. We feel deeply in- 
terested in ihe condition of our brelhreo, and we should 
rejoice to be instrumental in arousing Ihe friends of 
Christ in this country to do justice to their urgent claims, 
II is daily becoming more dangerous to neglecl these. If 
succeeding years should witness as much apathy as the 
past, the people and ihe country may become alienated 
from us altogether. Every one acquainled with ihe 
state of the Colonies knows thai (he seeds of dtsconleni 
arP widely 8i:allered. The prevalence of irreligion will 
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cherish Ihem ; anil the neit generation, if UQiaatrucIed 
in [he knowledge of Chriit, will become the easy prey 
of ihe political detnagugue and of the infidel. A regard 
for our country — for our brethren, separated frottt us by 
the wide Atlantic's regard for cur consistency, aa ihe 
professed friends of religion— a respect for His authority, 
who has commanded us to "preach the gospel to every 
creaturp" — should constrain every one who can assist to 
put forth his strength. If this be done, in a few years 
these Colonies would need no aid from us. There would 
soon spring up ntnong them native prea.chera, and the 
foundation once laid, by the exenions of British Chris- 
tians and the Divine blessing, the building would he 
reared, by the cheerful labours of tbeCanadian churches 
of all denominations. The work is before as at present 
— it-is plain, imperative, and solemnly important. There 
are hundreds of thousands waiting on our decision. To 
them it is life or death — to us itwillb'e shame or honour. 
Let us not shrink from the privilege of doing good, but 
apply our hand and heart to it, remembeciug who has 
eaid, " Withhold not good froni ihem (o whom it i» due, 
when it is in the power ■of thine hand to do it." 



LETTER IV, 

My DEiRPftrEND, 

I AM again in the United Stales. Od the 23d we left 
Toronto, and arrived at Niagara that evening. On the 
24th we reached the Falls, a description of which you 
will Rnd elsewhere; and on the 26th, went to Bufalo. 
Here Mr. Reed and myself had agreed.to separate for a 
time, in order better to accomplish the objects we re- 
spectively had jn view. He, had resolved to go farther 
west and south ; while I was anxious to secure perhaps 
the only opportunity I should have of visiting the 
northern part of Pennsylvania, where my uncle is set- 
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tied as a Presbyterian minister, as well as to obtain in- 
formation in other parts of the State. 

We agreed to meet, if practicable! either at Pittsburgh 
or Philadelphia, the last yreeV of July, 

Qn June 27tb, we sailed together from Buffalo, in the 
steamboat, one of the best we have been in. There 
were on board a number of settlers from New England, 
bound to the Michigan territ<^, which is at present a 
point of 'attraction to crowds of emigrants. Some of the 
families with whom we sailed included three genera- 
tions, and among their goods and chattels were various 
articles, which looked, as if they had descended to them 
through a, line of ancestry much more remote. At the 
town of Erie, ninety-Vhree diiles from Buffalo, I landed, 
'mile Mr. Reed proceeded^ forward to Sandusky. I 
vent to*a Temperance House, to which I had been di- 
rected, and arrived ju^ in time to witness the conclusion 
of a prayer meeting, rather a novel sight to me in an 
inn. Erie, which ia m the state of Pennsylvania, con- 
tains a population of about 1500, who are Well supplied 
with the means of religious instruction. .. The Presbyr 
terian congregation, of -^hich the Rev. Mr. Lyons is 
minister, is the largest in the town, consisting of five 
hundred hearers. The next in importance is a Seceder 
congregation, and there is also a Baptist place of wor- 
ship. The Methodists have preachiiig in ^ room. A 
revival, of religion has recently taken place in Mr. 
Lyons' congregation; about sixty persons haVe been 
added to the church, and the state of things at present is 
Tery pleasing.* . . ' 

Owing to the negligence of one of the coach agents, 
who omitted to^t my name in the way-bill, when. I 
sent to secure % place, in the stage, I was unable to pro- 
ceed on my joomdff , on the morning of the 39th, as I 
had expected. This was the only instance of subl^ a 
disappointment which I have yet met with in America; 
anil it was greatly aggravated by the'perfect indifiference 
of the agent, and his refusal to facilitate my getting on 
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in any other "jvay. I found that I should actually save 
tifne, and also be more certain of a conveyance, by 
returning to Buffalo, which I therefore did in the course 
of the day. I hadl)efore. refused an invitation, to spend 
the Sabbath there; but being now so unexpectedly 
brought back, I was anxious that this derangement of 
my plans should be turned to some good account. 

On Sabbath morning, I attended the Presbyterian 
church, and heard the Rev. Mr. Eaton ;• and afterwards 
visited the Sunday school, where I found about one 
hundred and fifty ^hildien. The method of conducting 
it is very similar to our own. |t is held under the 
church. The plan of having a room underneath, seems 
to be Very generally adopted in the new places of wor- . 
ship where we have beeo. These room« general^ 
extend .to the whole area of the building. T|iey are 
used for Sabbath schools and weekly lectures. I preach- 
ed in the afternoon ; and again in jthe evening, to young 
persons in particular, notice having been previously 
given to that effect. . A large number of them were 
assembled. Here, as elsewhere, the friends of the Re- y 

deemer rejoice that our Congregational Union has com- 
menced a friendly interchange of delegates- with the 
American churches. 

Monday^ 30th. — I can hardly describe the, fatigues of 
this day. Elarly in the morning, my route lay along the 
well-known Corduroy road, between Bufialo and Ba- 
tavia, which has been a subject of complaint to so many 
travellers. J could not hi^e imagined it possible to 
make any road «b bad. (^eat trees are laid across, by 
no means uniform in shape or size ; and the interstices 
not being filled up, the shaking of the .filixicle is almost 
mtolerable. We took ten hours to reaoh'Qiilavia, thougji 
only forty miles distant. The> rpjadi ifiet <that, waa 
somewhat better, though, our progress wtg still slow 3 
but, even ajt th$ worst part, yet the scenery around was 
so interesting, as to beguile, in some measure, the tedious* 
ness of our progress. After leaving Batavia, we passed 
through Stafford, where there are many English settlers* '" . 
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Tbey seem to be good farmers. The cora (Indian) was 
about eighteen inches h^h. We saw sdnie beautiful 
fields of wheat and oais. The walls of many of the 
cottages were adorned with a profusion of roses, which 
looked quite English. We dined at Canandaigua, which 
is considered one of the handsomest country towns ia 
this State, (New York,) and certainly excels any other 
that I have seen. The principal street is 150 feet wide, 
and extends for nearly two miles; though the houses 
are not yet built all the way on both sides. 

1 arrived at Geneva in the evening ; and soon after 
called on the Presbyterian minister, the Rev. E. Phelps, 
whom I had met with in the General Assembly at Phi- 
ladelphia. 1 found him both able and willing to give 
me all the information I desired respecting the moral 
and religious condition of the place. Its advantages are 
very considerable. The population is nearly four thou- 
■and ; and there are eight places of Worship, of differ- 
eat denominations, all evangelical but one, which is 
Uairersalisl. About 2300 of the inhabitants attend 
public worship, besides SOO Sunday-school children.* 
Gratuitous insltuclion is provided during the week, 
aufiicient for all the children in the town ; so that no 
child need remain untaught, if the parents arc willing 
to send him to school. 

The situation of Geneva is very delightful. It stands 
at the noitbem extremity of Seneca Lake, on ground 
which rises gradually from the water's edge to a consi- 
derable elevation. The prmcipal street is very spacious, 
and extends for more than a mile. It is planted with trees 
on each side ; and the houses are built with considerable 
taste. There are some affecting and interesting associa- 
tions connected with this neighbourhood. Within a 
few miles, ia the place which was the seal of govern- 
ment of the Seneca Indians, or rather of the Six Na- 
tions. Various spots are pointed out, as the scenes of 
vai&re between die whites and the Indians ; and there 
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M a fort, which belonged to ihe letter, slill slHnding, a 
Bhort way from the town. Ooe Eannot thtnk of Ihe 
wiODga ioflicted on (hem, without the most painful «nic- 
tioDs. No doubl the country now enjoys the blessings 
of religion and civilization, which it might not have 
done, had it remained in the hands of tls original pos- 
sessors. Bui this can never justify the means employed 
to dispossess ihcm of their native rights and inheii- 

The names of the town and the lake ajraken vety 
incongruous recollections. That of the latter, however, 
is not classical, as might, at fir.<C, be supposed. It was, 
as already hitiled, the name of an Indian tribe. And 
yet, perhaps, by the law of association, it suggested the 
many names of ancient plases, poets, and heroes, wUeb 
abound in this part of the State. We find Bnitus and 
Gassius ; Homer, Virgil, and Ovid ; Marathon, Pharsa- 
lia, Ithsc^, &.C. But these are matters of little conse- 
quenoe ; and it is now imposgihic to gratify any curious 
inquiries on the subject. 

I was sorry to find that, in this part of the State, the 
ministers are so frequently changing the scene oflheir 
pastoral labours. The fault may sometimes be in them- 
selves ; but, from conversatiors I hare had on the sub- 
ject, I am inclined to believe that the people are fond of 
change. Whether the system of the Methodists may 
have assisted in producing this state of things, I cannot 
Bay. I should rather attribute the love of novelty to the 
new measures, carried out to an estravagant length, and 
now cautiously employed by the best and most judicious 
advocates of revivals. On this journey, I was surprised 
to leam Jrom a minister, who has only been installed 
six years in his present situation, that, out of thirty 
members of his Presbytery, he had been the longest set- 
tled. Another gentleman with whom I conversed, a 
judge, and one of the shrewdest men I have met with, 
justified the practice of mioist'Crs and churches frequent- 
ly dissolving their connesian with each other. He 
seemed quite prepared to give his reasons for Ihe opinitm 
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which he held, and urged them with considerable pjau' 
sibility. He defended his views, on the ground that no 
man should be confined to one sphere of labour — that 
the field' is the world, and wherever his services aie most 
needed, there lie should go. He thought that no people 
should bis influenced by their partialities or affections in 
a matter like this : that they should not receive the truth 
more favourably from one man than from another. His 
arguments Were combated, on the ground that the duties 
of the pastoral relation cannot be performed aright, 
when frequent changes take place. He was told that 
his planjoiu'st destroy, or at least weaken, the moral in- 
fluence, which a pastor may acquire by long continued 
labours, connected with a consistent character ; that the 
truth, delivered to a people by a 9ian of God whom 
they kndv^, under whose ministry they had grown up, 
who had probably been the instrument of their conver- 
sion, who had sympathized with them in seasons of joy 
and of sorrbw, — ^was more likely to aflect them, than the 
same truth conling fiom the lips of a comparative 
stranger. But this good man could see no force in any 
of these considerations ; neither did he admit, what was 
farther a^&rmed, that, next to ' the statement of truth 
itself^ is the importance of adapting it to the temp- 
tations and failings, the duties and trials, of the flock. 

The above remarks apply, with yfet greater force, to 
the plan, so frequenttly adopted in this part of the 
coantry, of hiring a minister for a limited period— ^a 
year, or half a year. This must be injurious to all par- 
ties. It degrades the ministerial character ; it tends to 
unsettle the mind of a minister ; and it cannot but pro- 
duce a captious, cavilling spirit among the people. Far 
from promoting that impartial spirit, in which the, truth 
of Gk>d should be received, it aj^ears to me likely to 
draw the attention away from the truth preached-, to the 
various gifts and talents of those who preach it. ; ^ 

But though many are Uke-mmded with the individual 
mentioned above, I have no reason to think 4hat such 
MDtiments will continue to prevsil. The distinction 
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betww^n a Pastor and an Eyangelist is becoming better 
understood. There are places in this State where the 
pastoral relation ckn hardly^ be sustained, owing to the 
scattered character of the population, and their inability 
to support -the ministry of the gospel. In sucli circupa* 
stances, tl|Q labours of an evangelist, or itinerant, are 
suitable Aid invaluable. But when the state of society - 
becomes* settled, and the church is able' to support a 
minister, another class of men is required. The !»• 
k terests of every church require^he wise and perseyering 

^ superintendence of an overseer. * And the improvement 

of, the minister, as well as that of the people, wili be 
promoted by his permanent connexion with them. 

The evil complained ef viajbit be materially lessened 
by the friendly end seasoi»fe^'advi6e of iieighbouring 
ministers and ehnrehes, wi^^ observe and defdore it. 
Such Christian counsel haS'alieady been, in several in- 
stances, successfully employed. i\ 
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LETTER V. 

-• ' 

My uear Frienu, 

I LfiFT Geneva early on the morning bf the Ist, in a 
steamboat that sails daily during the;summer, on^SenefriT 
Lake. I suppose it does so also in the winter, as the 
water never fi^ezes so as to prevent navigation. The 
springs are numerous, which accounts for this circum* 
stance. The lake is a beautiful sheet of water, about 
forty miles in length, and from one to two miles in 
breadth. The sail was delightful. On both ndes the 
ground rises ' gradually, to the height of two or three 
hundred feet. .In' various places the woods are cleared 
away, and settlements made.' l^he progress of oivfll* 
zation was seen .in immediate contrast wiv the wildnM^' 
of nature ;*and the ey<e could command the acei^e 4(H|. 
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the lakt, better than in most oUier situations. A stage 
was in waiting to coavey the passengers to Elmira. 
We were fiv^e hours in going twenty-three miles. The 
country was hilly, and the road in bad condition. As 
the evening approached, the brilliancy of the fire-flies 
increased. When it became quite dark, the scene was 
Miatiful. The atmosphiere was moist and warm. This, 
1^ dkmbt, brought out a greater number of these insects. 
]|||j|iiQnerable sparks were glimmering in every direction, 
' *M|ffiltipg with the quickness of lightning. 

« I Ttmained all night at Elmira, I had secured a rest- 
ing pla^e at. the inn, and made arrangements, for the 
night; but the . Presbyterian minister, the Rev. M. L. 
Farnsworth, compelled me to receive his hospitality. 
My name^nd mission were familiar to him, 'and I found 
myself at once in the dwelling of a friend. Having so 
many religious newspapers,, information is circulated in 
all directions through the United States ; so'that if th6 
deputation had travelled to the farthest West and South, 
the object of the mission, and the hospitality of the peo- 
ple, would at once have secured a cordial reception. 

Elmira contains a scattered population of three thou- 
sand persons. There are four places of worship, viz. 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, and Methodist. The 
Sunday scholars are four hundred. The communicants 
are about five hundred ; the regular congregations about 
twelve hundred. There is a Temperance Society, which 
has been the means of reclaiming some notorious^ drunk- 
ards. It consists of four hundred members. 

I left on the morning of the 2d, in a private convey- 
ance, for Athens. An' incident .occurred during the 
journey, which, in my non-adventurous life, might be 
called an adventure. It will amuse the young people to 
learn, that I encountered a rattlesnake. No harm, how- 
ever, resulted to me, or to any one else^ except to the 
creature itself. It mi^ht, no doubt, have proved rather 
a serious matter, and I wish to view it as a providential 
deliverance. 

We had proceeded about half way, and were travelling 
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tiong a part of the rotfl^lleil the Narrowing. Oi the 
left there was a perpendicular roeki about a hundred feet * 
in height ; and on the right hand, was the river Shemungf 
about fifteen feet below us, and rather deep at that place. 
The young man who drove the carriage suddenly drew 
up the reins, exclaiming, ^^ There is a snake before us j^^ 
and in a moment added, ^' It is a rattlesnake." He m 
stantly proposed to kill it. -There seemed a ne 
for doing so, as there was no way by which we 
pass it, the road was so narrow, and the fore-feet cxf 
horse were within two feet of the reptile. Our -cbief ■ 
danger was that of the horse becoming frightened, airfk 
throwing us into the river beneath. We got out ; I held 
the reins, after drawing the horse a little backwards, 
while my companion struck the snake with his whip. 
He did not succeed ; and it began to coil itself and rat- 
tled; but before it could spring at him, he had struck it 
again and stunned it. It was then easily despatched. 
It was, about three feet in length, and beautifully spotted. 
It had eight rings, or rattles, and was consequently about 
eleven years old. This little incident led me to look 
more narrowly kt the sides of the road. It was, perhaps, 
owing to this circumstance that I did happen to see a 
greater number of what are called garter snakes, and i^ 
larger kind dalled the black snake, both, however, quite 
harmless. 

I arrived at Towanda, where I remained all night. 
On the 3d of July, I arrived at Orwell, and I need only 
say,' that my relatives were much delighted to see me. 
After a separation of twenty-six years, it was not sur- 
prising that we were unable to recognize each other. I 
found that my relation occupied^a very interesting field 
of pastoral labour, in the tnidst of an intelligent and 
pious, though .unpojished people. His parish (for the 
divisions are frequently called by'that name) is neariy 
six miles square. I am glad of this retirement, after thii 
excitement and fatigue of public n^eetings and journey- 
ings. A few dayB would be of great service if I could 
only be kept quiet. Of this, however, I have, at presetU 
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Ktde luipe; fix paUie engagements are already madafor 
me, for neaflf every day that I am to be here. My pre- 
lent feelings are of a mingled character. Of cooraei the 
days of other years have been reriewed, and the names 
and characters of manr rained ftiends. who are now at 
test, haire come before the mind. 

Yesterday (4th July) was to me a day of trial, and of 
doty. Too may recoUeet, when now reminded, that one 
j^ of the greatest days of the year, in this coontryy is that 

OA which the ^ Declantion of Independence " was sign- 
ed. It is Tarioosly eomknemorated, according to the 
tiste and feelings of the people. The common way, 
some years ago, was to hare pnblic meetings to hare the 
Declaration read; after which, some youthful qcator 
would deliirer a bombastic declamation on the subjects 
of tjrrmnny, oppiession, injustice, freedom; and M.fiMth* 
The minds of the hearers being predisposed, it waa not, 
perhaps, very diflkult to produce feelings of resenfaaoU 
and jealousy against Grreat Britain. Now^ there is a 
change for the better. It is, indeed, still considered de- 
sirable by many that there should be meetings, and that 
the Declaration should be read. but. in connexion with 
religious services, -or Temperance Society anniversaries. 
In these ways good may result from the observance of 
the day. Others are beginning to think that it is neither 
wise nor proper thus to give a yearly provocation to che- 
rish alienated feelings. They are of opinion, that res* 
pect for their national dignity, and regard for the " Father 
Land,'' may be better shown by forgetting, than by re- 
membering, the harsh deeds of former generations. 

I was, invited to give an address on the Fourth of 
Julf! I refused. The request was repeated, with the 
additional argument, that it was a religions service they 
wanted. I consented, aflHer telling them that I moat 
state the truth, and it would be their own fault if they 
foiud it unpleasant I need not describe the whole ser- 
vice. It was strictly religious, except the reading of the 
Declaration, in which I had no share, as you may soih 
pofe. I found it rather difficult to address them afiar 
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sach a manifesto. It was a new scene, and a new dutf 
to me ; and while attempting to arrange my thoughts, Ijp 
found myself annoyed by a brisk firing of rifle?, and by 
the shouts of assembling youth at no great distance. I 
tried, however, to improve the occasion for doing good. 
I adverted to the peculiarity of my situation as a British 
subject, and the object of my coming to this country. 
Considering that it was on a mission of peace, I could 
not bat regret to hear a subject introduced which was 
calculated to excite angry and tumultuous feelings. I 
asked them if they loved their liberty, their institutions, 
and their country. If they did, surely, then, patriotism 
might be kept alive, without an annual recitation of 
evils they had endured fifty or sixty years ago. And if 
the rising generation were properly instructed in the 
great principfes of liberty and justice, they would hate 
oppression, and be sufficiently courageous in defending 
their rights. I hinted that there was a danger of the day 
becoming simply a commemoration of a political event, 
without connecting with it the goodness of God in con* 
fenring upon them civil and religious privileges — that 
they might be looking to the men of the revolution ra- 
ther than to Grod, whose hand alone had secured their 
deliverance. I wished them to view it as an evil omen, 
when mere orators, statesmen, and politicians, comme- 
momted the day in such a manner, as to excite irritated 
feelings against' a country to which they were under in- 
numerable obligations, and the inhabitants of which 
could not now wish them to be subject to British domi- 
nion, but rather rejoiced in their liberty and prosperity. 
I expressed my hope, that if it was necessary to remem- 
ber the day, it would be a leligious commemoration — a 
day of praise — of devout acknowledgment, for their 
many and peculiar advantages. And that while they 
recorded national mercies, each individual would be led 
to consider his own obligations to the God of Providence, 
and thus strengthen every motive that could urge him 
to be useful. I ventured to point out their dangers, their 
lirivileges, their responsibilities, as a people. I glanced 
Vol. II.— M 23 
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;j|H^< heir prospects — bright, if they sought the &yoar of . 

llproil-— dark, if religious knowledge was not spread, or if J 

God's work, hie cmse, and glory, were neglected. ^ 1 

I closed by destfribing the feelings that ahould be 
cherished by' the people of England and America to- 
wards each other, especially by the Christians of both 
countries. We wished to witness their prosperity, and 
looking at the position we occupied in relation to each 
other, it appeared as if we had thus become connected 
for the most important purposes. Of one blood, one Ian* 
guage, and one faith, our religious institutions, our com* j 

mercial pursuits and enterprises,, resembling each other, 
the two nations seemed prepared for uniting to bless the 
world. This was our high destiny, and could we lose 
sight of it by again proclaiming war against each other 7 
I stated my conviction, that if the Christians of both 
countries did their duty as the friends of peace, war was 
iqipossible between them. That^ it was an excess of 
folly, even for nations .not professedly christian, to ap- 
peal to physical force,^like the beasts of the forest, to 
avenge their quarrels ; what must then be the folly and 
guilt of professedly Christian nations, thus to shed each 
other's blood ? And that all these considerations, which 
might in ordinary cases prove the criminality of war, 
had tenfold force in regard to England and America, 
united by so many ties, I expressed a hope that soon it 
would be decided, by the good sense and right feeling ot 
the people, that the ceremony of that day was. uncalled 
for, either by the situation of America, or the condition 
and designs of Britain. That while the document would 
remain on the page of their national history, to be seen 
and read in after days by their descendants, the present 
generation could do without it. Not that they were in- 
different to liberty, but secure of it ; not that they could 
forget their sufferings and their deliverance, but remem- 
ber them with other feelings than those of resentment, 
and forgive what man had done, in token of their gra- 
titude to Almighty God. 
I did not forget to hint at the necessity of consistency 
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in the love of liberty ; and thai while they valued their 
uwn, chey^ should i^taember that their (Soualry was rtot 
free while slavery eiiiited in it. , 

I then concluded, by addressing ihe irreligious, and 
pointed them to Christ. I referred to the inconsistency 
of celebratiog the day, as coanecteJ with iheir political 
liberty, and that il would testify against ihem if they re- 
mained satisfied wiih mental and spiritual bondage. 

1 quite expected that my address would give ofibnce. 
There wa4 a. large congregation, and they gave me their 
atleniiofl. I found aliecwards tiiai they were not dis- 
pleased, but, on the contrary, reciprocated the kind 
wishes and desires expressed about the union of affec- 
tion, atid the Christian Cooperation that shouU exist 
between the two countries. This is, ns you know, the 
only insf aoce in which I have given you such pttrticulars 
respecting what / said ; and I have done so on ihia oc- 
ciisioa for two reasons. The first is, to convince you 
that I did not forget I was a Briton, nor compromise my- 
principles; the second is, ID show you thai this people 
a are willing to hear the truth, ev^n though it reproves 
F^em, if it be staled in a spirit of respect and kindness. 

My impression is, with regard to Ibis celebrated day, 
diat some attend lo it merely for political purposes, with- 
out much real )ove to their country. Many do so, be- 
cause they think it right -to remind their children of the 
early struggles of their country for liberty ; and many 
more observe it from the mere force of habit and custom, 

1 have no doubt whatever that it dues great harm in 
many ways. It promotes intemperance, by bringing 
multitudes together for 'jovial purposes ; il produces 
emotions in many mvnds, that are improper and anti- 
chrislian, and such as no Christian or wise legislator 
should encourage in the young population of a rising 
country. The safety and prosperity of America will not 
be found' in its warjike propensities, or in jealousy of 
the land from whence they spring. The security and 
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«L her moral eleyation, on ber Christian enterprise. Let 
ese predominate, and she ii invincible. 
; I had an interesting meeting to-day with an aged man« 
He was-qylte patriarchal in his character alid appear- 
ance. He was the first settler in this district, and^came 
to it about forty years ago. I have not yet told you that 
this county (Bradford) is comparatively newly settled. 
The forests in some places stand in all their original 
gloominess and grandeur. I have already seen the pro- 
gress, from the first girdling of the trees, in order to pre- 
pare them for burning and cutting down^ tp the regular 
operations of the well-cleared farm. I have made an 
engagement with the patriarch of the district, who has 
promised to describe to me the history of his settling in 
this neighbourhood. If I have time to give it to you, it 
will show you the difficulties, physical and spiritual, 
with which early settlers have to contend. 

The spot where I^now write is the highest ground in 
this neighbourhood, and conmiands an extensive survey 
of the surrounding country. The cleared parts are not 
very numerous, and therefore the extent of fofest is con- 
siderable. About eight miles distant there is a range of 
lulls of moderate elevation, the base of which is watered 
by the Susquehannah ; and in other directions the spires 
of places, of public worship appear, for even in this com- 
parative wilderness, ^^the sound of the church-going 
bell" is to be heard: 

To-morrow. is the Sabbath. There are two places of 
worship in which my relative officiates for the accom- 
modation of the more distant settlers. It is in the one 
furthest ofi* that we shall worship thien. I am glad to 
find that the people are well supplied with the means of 
religious instruction.^ 
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Mt dear frievd, 

I HAVE now had an oppoitanity of spending a Sabbath 
in the country, and of seeing the ordinary routine of re- 
ligious services, in the midst of an agricultural popula- 
tion. I do enjoy the country, on the Sabbath especially, 
when tbere is no visible profi^ity to pain the mind, but, 
on the contrarj^, every thing to indicate that the ordinan- 
ces of religion are prized, and that the sanctuary is loved. 

We proceeded, at the customary time, to the meeting- 
house, (as it is called by many here,) about four miles dis- 
tant from the -village where the pastor resides. As we 
went along, we had a full view of the place of meeting 
for some time before, we reached it, as it stood on one 
hill, and we had to descend another opposite to it ; and 
thus we t:puld at a glance survey the numerous groupes 
who were moving along from various directions, but all 
hastening to one point. It was a pleasant sight. The 
whole scene harmonized with the feelings thus awaken- 
ed. The morning was lovely. The heat had not yet 
becotae intense, and animated nature appeared to rejoice. 
The insects sporting in the sun -beams ^'ere inntimerable. 
Seldom have I seen more admirable specimens, both of 
the insects and feathered tribes. The butterflies were 
exceedingly numerous,, large, and beautiful. The bees, 
wild and domestic, were filling the air with their soft 
muroQiirs ; and in the woods we saw varieties of the 
woodpecker, and squirrels in abundance. They seemed 
to court the preseikce of man, rather than to shun it. The 
domestic animals were enjoying the rest of the Sabbath; 
and man, the only creature on earth' that ever failed to 
answer the end of his existence, seemed this morning in 
some measure to be alive to his high destiny. The c6t- 
tages and plantations were thinly scattered, and yet con- 
sideimble numbers were on the road, the throng increailS'- 
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ing as they approached nearer to the sanctuary of God. 
I irms pleased to obserre, that though a full proportion 
df the people that we passed were aged persons, not one 
old person itas walking » T he y ottng people were either 
walking, or on horseback, while the puents, the grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, were eoi^^brtably seated in 
their wagons or dearborns. The plpdj^ of worship holds 
about four hundred persons, and if wu fille.d. After the . 
morning service, which, of course, a8 the stranger, I had 
to conduct, there was an interval of only a few minutes 
before the second service began. This plan is adopted 
to accommodate the people who come from a distance, 
and is indeed customary in some parts of our own couu' 
try. The heat was very oppressive, being %&^ by Fah- 
renheit, and you may easily suppose hov I' felt while 
preaching. I could not do as some of my hearers did, 
and which, I understand, is customary in country places, 
during the sermon ; they had taken off their coats ! I 
did not won(]er that they were glad to dispense with this 
article of dress on such a day. It had, however, a sin- 
gular appearance, to see some fifty or sixty men in such a 
condition, in a place of worship. But they were in the 
midst of firiends ; it was usual, aAd no remarks were 
made. In the interval of service, the place of general 
resort was a well hard by ; and never did the simple 
beverage of nature taste sweeter than to-day. In going 
to and returning from worship, while a variety of dwell- 
ings in succession met my eye, my frjends furnished me 
also with a gla&ce at the history of some of their in^ 
habitants. 

In a country like ours, twenty cottages, in a ^village 
may present few incidents worthy of notice, for the his- 
tory of one is mainly the history of all ; but, in the set- 
tling of a new district like this, the difficulties and pri- 
vations^ the successes and the disappointments, that 
occur, call into operation talents and energies, which, in 
other circumstances, might never be developed. Cha- 
racter is brought out, and the progress of society is more 
easily marked, than in older countries. One (^ the chief 
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dangem eoniiected with a new and thinly scattered popu- 
latioD, is the temptation they are ander to neglect i«lir 
giou. This arises, not ao much from the want of a pliM 
in which, to meet, iot they can easily, hy uniting tliair 
time and laboWi •cract • log chiirch, large enough for 
their numbenrf biilr because, for several years, their life 
must be one nr iii^HjiTit toil and anxiety, in order to se- 
cure the neceaaarieiiCiC life. In such circumstances, if 
'the day of rest is observed at all, it is apt to become n 
day of indolence or worldly pleasure. Especially is this 
the (iase, if there be .a few of the settlers who set a dif- 
ferent example. The early mode of settling in this 
country is not )iow much practised. Foriyerly settlers 
of a new territory formed a village, from which their 
plantations diverged in different directions. This was 
for mutual defence and benefit And, in every instance, 
the school-house and church were found near the centre 
of the village. But when the fear of attack from the 
Indians was removed, and larger plantations were ob- 
tained, the settlers became more widely separated ftom 
each other, and it became more difficult to get them to 
unite in erecting places of worship, and in obtaining a 
regular ministry. Those who might be inclined to keep 
^^ holy the Sabbath," were seldom able to do this by their 
own exertions alone! To remedy this evilj societies 
were formed, in connexion with neighbouring congrega- 
tions, in order to assist the people. This was done by 
sending christian missionaries, who might plant the 
standard of the cross, and gather around, it the scattered 
population. There was no desire, on the part of the 
supporters of these institutions, to deprive the people of 
their rights, by placing over them ministers not chosen 
by themselves. It was simply cariying into effect the 
apostolic matbod' of exMnding the gospel. After a peo- 
ple had beem eoUected and converted, they left them to 
choose theit own pastors ; but till this could be done, 
they gave them that christian aid, which it is the duty of 
believiers in Christ to do in all similar cases. It was in 
this way that the gospel was introduced, and became* 
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snocessful in this immediate district. Happily the first 
settlers were from New England. Their love to divine 
ordmances, and their early application for the services of 
a Chriatian missionary, gave a decided tone to the cha- 
racter of the place. I was pleased to learn, that, in most 
cases, the inmates of the cottages were either members 
of Christian churches, or regularly attended on the preach- 
ing of the gospel. 

On returning, we again saw groupes of people hasten- 
ing to the sanctuary beside the pastor's dwelling, but it 
was ajnonrnful occasion that brought them together-^ 
the funeral of one who had been cut down in the morn- 
ing of life. Wishing' to see their mode of conducting 
such solemn services, I klso repaired to the place."' The 
youth's father belonged to a different denomination, and 
^' . . his own minister had come to preach a funeral sermon, 
which I understand is customary at the tute of inter- 
ment. The corpse was brought, into the place* of wor- 
ship, and placed on a stand beneath the pulpit. After 
the discourse, the mourners accompanied the body to the 
burying-ground, where, without any farther ceremony, 
it was committed to the grave. 

I deeply regretted that, on such an occasion, when so 
many persons were assembled, the individual officiating 
should so lamentably fail m his statement of truth. If 
at any time the mincT should be solemn, and disposed to 
listen to the voice of ini^truction and contort, it is when 
the heart is softened, and the conscience a'vrakened, by 
the presence of death. And srurely a minister of Christ 
should seek to improve such an opportunity. But the 
preacher studiously avoided addressing the ignorant, the 
. iliiiiiring, or the penitent. He had no message, no invi- 
tation, no counsel, no consolation, for them. He spoke 
only of covenant privileges, and this he- did unscriptu- 
rally. A stranger, ignorant of religion, could not have 
learnt from his discourse that there was any salvation 
for sinners, any way by which man. could be redeemed. 
And wliat made the omission of. the gospel more dis- . 
tressing was, that in the history of the' youth whose 
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mortal remains were there, there was much to alarm and 
impress the hearts of the young. But all was passed hj 
unnoticed and unimproved. Need I tell you that thj^ 
preacher was a Hyper-Calvinist ? I am glad to add, that 
only a few persons attend on his ministry. 

On the .7th of July the annual meeting of the Bihle 
and Missionary Societies was held. After a hrief ad- 
dress, respecting 'the objects which these institutions 
have in view, the members proceeded to transact the 
business of the meeting. It wa» pleasant to witness, in 
this remote corner, the orderly and practical habits of 
the people. Each individual who took a part in the 
proceedings ae'emed to understand business well. The 
officers were chosen, and the collectors appointed. I parr 
ticularly observed their strict adherence to constitutional 
rules, and bow they managed to apportion the respon- 
sibility among' the difierent members of the committee. 
But what amused me more than any thing else, was the 
circumstance, that the chairman, who waB a man of 
considerable property in the neighbourhood^ was with- 
out his coat; and several of. the speakers were in the 
same cool and airy situation^* It did look rather singular, 
after the very different scenes I had witnessed in the 
large cities a month or two before. I Was gfad, how- 
ever, to see that the same principles influenced men in 
very different circumstances; and that, too, without the 
excitement ^IlA eclat of large public meetings. Here I 
found Christians- pursuing v regular plans of usefulness, 
in undress certainly,, yet promoting the same great ob- 
jects with the wealthy and more refined inHabitants of 
New York and Boston. When I state that the ther-' 
mometer was ninety-two in the shade on the day «f». 
meeting you need not be surprised at what I. have na* ''- 
ijaed. If it were as hot in England, probably the same 
custom would prevailin country villages. 

It appears that some of the early settlers- in this part 
of the State met with severe losses at first in the pur-> 
chase of lands, owing to the rival. claims between the 
States of Pemisylvania ai^d Connecticut. The latteri 
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on the ground of some ancient grant, or purchase, from 
the Indians, sold large quantities of land to- private specu- 
lators. Th^ former afterwards asserted their right, and 
upon trial it was decided in their favour^ so that those 
who had .purchased lots frOm the speculators found their 
titles worthless, and lost both their money and theix land. 
I called,- in the afternoon, on one settler, who entered 
on <his plantatipn some twenty years ago. It cpnsists of 
about three hundred acres, of which about one hundred 
and thirty are cleared. Of course, there is not a field with- 
out large stumps of trees, notwithstanding which, it 
appeared to promise good crops, especially of grass. 
)n the course ^f conversation,, he. expressed a desire to 

*p8e of his plantation, and retire to a less fatiguing 
than that of farming. I was curious to know the 
Talue of such a property. He mentioned to me that it 
produced the ordinary crops, except wheat, and that it 
was chiefly meadow, and fed fifty or sixty head of cattle. 
He was. willing to sell the plantation, including the 
dwelling-house and all the out builcjings, for 2,500 dol- 
lars (about 550/.) J thought how glad a farmer of small 
capital in our country would be to secure support for a 
family, and at once enter on a property* which might be 
purchased by ^o or three years' rent of a farm at home 
not much laVger than the one we are speaking of in the 
present instance. And in this case, there would be noi 
spiritual deprivation, for the gospel is faithfully pro- 
claimed . in the parish^ not only by the Presbyterian 
minister, but also- by other denominations.. It would, 
however, require great personal labour, and uUwearied 
industry, and would hardly answer unless there were 
* several sons in the family. Manual labour is so expen- 
sive, that few owners of small . plantation^ can afford to 
hire men-servants. TJiere is no class in newly settled 
districts analogous to what we call ^'gentlemen far- 
mers," The highest and lowest departments of fanning 
operations are filled by the owner of the property. He 
must be able and willing to put his hand to any thingf 
or every thing, that demands bis aid. 
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I examined to-day (the 8th) the plan of obtaining 
maple sugar. The person who accompanied me^throogh 
the. plantation had only about forty acres in wood ; but 
without difficulty, frc»n a small number of trees, he ob- 
tained about on& hundred and fifty pounds' weight of 
sugar in the season. A maple grove may, therefore, be 
considered as a valuable possession to new settlers dis- 
tant from towns, and having few dollars at their com- 
mands He had collected the sap of the trees for a 
number of years,, and, as far as could be judged by 
I4)pearance8, they had not been injured by the process 
ot tapping. 

The 9th was one of the warmest days that I hare 
met with in this country. '>yhen. I tell you it was 03* 
in the shade, and that I had to conduct a religious ser- 
vice in a Methodist chapel in the afternobn, you can, in 
some measure, imagine the incenvenience that I felt 
from the heat. It was Really overpdweriilg: both to 
preacher and hearers. I have not had time to be sea- 
soned, and> perhaps felt it more than the natives of the 
I^ace. 

On the 10th, I lyent to Wysox, about fourteen miles 
from this place, to meet with a number of ministers and 
elders. My object was tp learn from them the state of 
religion in this and the neighbouring counties. I found 
the utmost readiness to communicate all tl^e information 
which they could. I was glad, also, to hear expressions 
o(kind feeling from them towards all the Christians of 
oup b.eloved country. Besides the prejient state of *reli- 
gioh, I was. desirous to ascertain how far the absence of 
support from the State 'legislature had afiected it \ a&d. *^« 
to know their opinion respectingv the working of thl^*' 
scriptural method'of sustaining and extending the preach- " 
ing of the gospel in this newly settled district of country. 
It is not necessary to -give evtBn the substance of a con- 
versation that occupied two or three hours. It is suffi- 
cient to give the ]fesult. With regard to the state of 
religion, it was the decided opinioii of all who were 
present, that it was majpng progress in this and in the 
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neighbouring counties; and that, in some places par« 
'ticularly, great and beneficial changes had been effected. 
With regard to the question of State support for religion, 
ther^ was but one expression of opinion. They firmly 
and unequlTocally stated their abhorrence of such a plan, 
br of the State interfering, in any way, with the selec- 
tion or appointment of ministers. All they sought from 
the Gtovcrntnent was protection, and freedom for all 
denominations, to exert themselves in promoting reli- 
gion according to their own views. They considered 
that a grant of money from Congress to support religious 
teachei^s, if ^t could by possibility be obtained, would be 
a curse instead of a-blessing ; and that the only way by 
which the purity and efficiency of the Christian ministry 
could be secured, was to give, the people the privilege of 
choosing and supporting their own pastors> If, in sonie 
cases, owing to the limited numbers -of the people, or 
their poverty, they were unable to support a minister, 
they considered it safest for neighbouring churches to 
assist, still leavinjg all power in the hands of the peo« 
pie ; so that they could invite the minister most likely 
to benefit them, after thf y had become able to discrimi- 
nate between one preacher and another. 

I inquired if it would be incoinpatible with their views 
to receive grants from the State Legislature to build 
plaoe&i of religious wgrship. They answered, that their 
objections to such a plan were many. They considered 
that it would encourage indifference among the people, 
if others should do what it was their duty and pfivilege 
to perform th^m'selves, as much as to build their own 
dwellings. That, in their country, the great principle 
"being acknowledged and acted upon, that all sects are 
equal in the eiye of the law ; grants coilld not be made 
to any denomination, without producing jealousies, and 
forming a source of heart-burnings, most destructive to 
Christian love, and to the prosperity of religion. That 
alienation and religious feuds would be the result among 
them instead of harmony and christian co-operation. 
If, to temore this difficulty, all deiion;^inations should 
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receive aid, according to the number of adherents in 
particular places, without any reference to truth or error, 
it would at once be giving the money of the friends of 
truth to the support of errors which they abhorred. If, 
again, the denomination which formed the majority of 
the people should be nominated 'by the State the Nor 
tional religion, and assisted accordingly, it would place 
itself under the control of the State, for no human go- 
vernment is disposed to give its patronage without some 
return. The quid pro quo is as well understood in such 
matters as in political affairs. And these ministers 
stated it as their firm conviction, that there was not one 
denommation in this land who would accept of such 
State patronage. Two circumstances would prevent 
them, viz. that it would be an act of injustice to others, 
who supported their own religious services and minis- 
ters ; and it would be giving up their Christiaii liberties, 
into the hands of men, generally ignorant about reli- 
gion, and who in no age ever legislated on the subject 
without doing the cause of truth the greatest injury. 

When it is considered that some of the churches 
which these men represented are dependent for aid on 
the Home Missionary Society, connected with the Pres- 
byterian church, we cannot but admire their disinterest- , 
edness in preferring the present mode, because they <*^^\ 
believed it would secure greater purity and efficiency to 
their churches. For, in these cases. State support, or. 
compulsory taxation, would probably have afforded a 
more permanent, if hot a more liberal, provision. 

The result of the meeting is a conviction that, in none 
of the old settled States had the efficiency of Christiaii 
principle been put to a severer test than in the northern 
part of Pennsylvania ; and that, notwithstanding every 
obstacle, it promised to supply the people, not only with 
places of worship, but also with ministers well educated 
and zealous in their work, and prepared to elevate the 
character of a new population. 

I have spent another Sabbath at Orwell very satisfao- 
torily. During my visit to this place^ I have mingled 
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much with the people. I have been in many of their 
dwellings, and have seen a good deal of their domestic 
arrangements. I have tried to ascertain the feelings 
which the different denominations cherish towards each 
other. I find that there is a spirit of competition among 
some of them, but it is destitute of that bitterness and 
sectarianism which prevail so widely in our country. 
No one sect has any reason to consider itself as supe- 
rior to all others, and the others have, no cause to 
complain that they are oppressed and injured by a State 
religion. One of the deacons is an Episcopalian^ and, 
not long ago, the bishop of the diocese visited him, and' 
a few of similar sentiments in the district, and, on that 
occasion, preached in the Presbyterian church. 

I shall soon leave for Pittsburgh, where I expect to 
meet with Mr. Reed, who parted from me on Lake Erie. 



' LETTER VIL 

My dear PRIBND, 

I HAVE been delayed on my journey to Pittsburgh, by 
the difficulties of travelling in this elevated region. I 
am now on the western side of the principal range of 
the Alleghany Mountains. Rough as the roads were, 
fatigued as I have been travelling early and late, I have 
much enjoyed my journey. When I tell you, that I 
have taken six days and three nights to get to this place, 
(about two hundred and fifty miles,) you may suppose 
how far we are removed from the facilities of English 
travelling. We left Orwell shortly after I wrote my 
last letter, on the 14th of July, and, as there was no 
stage coach the route I intended to take, my relative 
was kind enough to accompany me, in his family wagon, 
for about one hundred miles, till I got into the great line 
of road to the West We managed the first day to 
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travel about forty milee, and reached a small town, 
called by the Indian name, Tunkhannock, The whole 
road was hilly, and in one part, lay across a mountain 
of considerable height. The openings in the forest, 
next the roads, were covered with beautiful shumachs, 
and rhododendrons ; the flower of the latter had passed 
away, but the shumachs were in full leaf, and the blos- 
som ready to display itself Some parts of the scenery 
greatly delighted me. The ground was so covered, in 
some places, by large and loose stones, that it required 
considerable management to escape an overturn. We 
had not allowed ourselves sufficient time to get to our 
fiitended place of destination, before day-light departed ; 
and here darkness comes suddenly. There is no lin- 
gering twilight to warn us of the need of haste, before 
the shades of night fall on the traveller. We were con- 
sequently benighted. The road was narrow and imper- 
fectly formed in some places. The moon appeared, but 
it did us little good, as the trees were of great height, 
and so close together. In addition to the darkness and 
the awkwardness of the path, a storm nwrn^ on ; and, in 
this country, storms are no trifling matters. I do not 
remember ever to have observed such continued and 
vivid flashes of lightning, ajid such tremendous peals of 
thunder. The horse had to be led for several miles 
through the forest. With considerable difficulty we ar- 
rived, without injury, at our inn, about ten or eleven 
o'clock. The tempest abated for a little while; but, 
about midnight, it burst forth again. I never trembled 
before during a thunder-storm, but this one really pro- 
duced alarm. It appeared as if the whole atmosphere 
was on fire, and the roll of the thunder was so loud and 
long continued, and so near, that it felt as if all nature 
was crumbling into ruins. We were mercifully pre- 
served ; but I ascertained, from some of the local news- 
papers, a few days afterwards, that very great injury 
had been done both to crops and buildings, by the^ storm 
of that evening, particularly in the valley of Wyoming. 
I had hardly had time to dress, on the Tuesday mora** 
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ing, about five o'clock, when a summons came, request- 
ing me to repair to a school-room, where some Christians 
were assembled for prayer. I was taken by surprise, 
but I went immedia^ly, and ^it was interesting to find, 
at that early hom^ nearly twenty persons ' met for such 
a purpose. The meeting was composed of some of the 
most respectable people in the place. It was a weekly 
service, and had been found useful to tho^e who en- 
gaged in it ; and the hour had been fixed thus early, 
because six o'clock, or half-past, is the usual time for 
breakfast. The particulars related to me afterwards^ 
respecting this little company, and the state of religion 
in the place, were interesting. The village had been 
remarkable for wickedness, the people having^ given 
themselves up to many excesses. Means had been used 
to do them good, but in vain. The state of things be- 
came worse, and the ministers in the neighbourhood 
determined to make another efibrt to stem, the progress 
of irreligion. They met in the place, and lield a pro- 
tracted meeting. The religious services were continued 
for some days, and the blessing of God evidently ac- 
coihpanied them. A number of persons became con- 
vinced of the folly of their ways, and desired to be the 
gervants of God. More than twenty were united m 
christian fellowship, and for two or three years, have 
maintained a consistent christian profession. A mis- 
sionary, stationed in the neighbourhood, preaches once 
a fortnight to them, and meets with them on other occa- 
sions.^ They had commenced that meeting for mutual 
assistance and encouragement in the ways of God. I 
was glad to observe that a substantial brick building 
was erecting for them, in' which they can meet on the 
Sabbath. It is large enou^ to hold four hundred peo- 
ple. This was prepc^ratory to a pastor settling in the 
place. A great change has been produced in public 
opinion, and the conduct of the people, ii^ general, is 
much improved. 

-This day brought us into the Vallejr of .iVyoming— 
a name familiar to all who are acquainted with Camp- 
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belPs "Gertrade." We travelled along the whole 
length of it, and a beautiful valley it is. We encoun- 
tered another storm, which obliged tis to take shelter in 
a cottage. As this happened to be nearly opposite to 
the place where the massacre of Amerieaos took plac^, 
we had leisure to indulge in the recollections awakened 
by the scene. It was only lately that the bones of the 
murdered victims were collected and interred in a large 
trench. A monument is now being erected to record 
the melancholy event. Tomahawks and arrow heads 
are -found near the spot. We saw to-day the ravages 
made by the storm — hundreds of trees' had been torn up 
by the roots ; many of them being broken and shattered 
by the violence of the hurricane ; while the com now 
five and six feet high, in some places ^n the banks of 
the Susquehannah, was lying nearly prostrate on the 
ground. We observed that the wheat harvest had com- 
menced in some sheltered plae«B. The soil of the dis- 
trict through which we were passing appeared fertile. 
Many delightful spohi present themselves on the banks 
of the sofl^^owing river — the favourite haunt of the last 
lingering tribes of Indians, who struggled' in vain against . 
the united attacks of alcohol and the white men. Brainf * 
erd, indeed, tried to do them good, and some were saved • 
by his labours ;' but the place that once knew them, 
knows them no more forever ! 

Wilkesbarre, wher^ v^e remained all night, under the 
hospitable roof of the Rev. Mr. Dorrance, is situated at 
the end of the valley, and was called Wyoming origi- 
nally. It contains rather more than two thousand 
inhabitants. There are three places of worship, Presby- 
terian, Episcopal, and Methodist.* I fqund the plan 
adopted here of building a church at the united expense 
of two denominations, and each using it alternately. 
This is the case, I understand, in other new settle- 
ments, when neither sect is strong enough to build a 
suitable place of their own ; but it is not found to answer. 

* See Appendix. 
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JealoQsiesare produced, and it is very difficult (o arrange 
opposing claims so as 1o please both parties. 

On the 16ih we proceeded in the stage, and with dif- 
flculty we reached Berwick. The roads were the worst 
that I had yet seen u tliese hilly regions, two and three 
miles ao hour being oui rate of travelling the greater 
pari of the day. It Was not till nine A. M. of the 17th 
that the stage reached Danville, forl^'-six mites from 
Wilkesbarre. Here I rested for the day ; and parted from 
my relative, who had accompanied me thus far. I found 
Danville in a very interesting condition, as it regarded 
religion. One or two revivals of religion have lately 
taken place, and one hundred and twenty persons have 
been added to the church. Many, in the best informed, 
and most inSuential classes of society, have bowed to 
the aothority of Christ, and professed to be his disciples. 
1 1 was very animating lo mingle in the society of those 
new converts, old enough lo have tested the reality of 
their profession, but possessing all the freshness and 
ardour of young disciples. There were some "old dis- 
ciples" too, who rejoice in this work of God, I met 
with one lady of ninety-four j she had some of the in- 
firmities of age, but was still able to converse on the 
great subjects of religion with perfect correctness. Hut 
daughter was present; she is about seventy; her grand- 
daughter also, who is forty, and a great-grand -daughter, in 
her teens. There were four generations ; three of them, 
at least, the servants of God. I had intended to leave 
in the evening, but was prevailed on to slay, and at an 
hour's notice we had a company of two hundred and 
fifty people in the leclure-room, where I addressed them. 
God has grtratly honoured the labours of the minister, 
the Rev, Mr. Duolap, of the Presbyterian church,* and 
he rejoices in his success. 

The population amounts to about 1500 people. There 
are three places of worship ; viz. Presbyterian, EpiscO' 
pal, and Methodist. About S50 persons attend, of whom 

■Soe .^ppendli. 
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There are besides six Snlibnth 
schools, containing 320 children. There is a Temper- 
ance Society, which is prospering. I was assured, by 
ihose who knew the place, tltat arfont spirits are not 
used in the town, either by religioiu or irreligious 
families. Indeed, the face of soejetjr has been greally 
altered, owing to the inUuentiai character of many of 
those who have decidedly embraced the gospel. 

On the leth I passed through the town of Northumber- 
land, nt which place the northern and western branches 
of (he Susquehannah river form a junction. The 
scenery at this place is very beautiful. It was in this 
town that Dr. Priestley lived fora number of years, after 
coming to this country in 1792. He died here in 1804. 
Having to remain a. few hours, waiting for the stage, I 
made inquiry of some religious friends as to the effect 
, produced by his residence here, and the efforts be made 
to propagate his peculiar opinions. It might have been 
' expected that this would be the head quarters of Unita- 
i/fibnism in this State ; but I cc^certaineJ (hei there was 
■'not even a place of worship for that denomination. The 
'Only place whtre error is preached is a very small Uni- 
Tersalist meeting-house, where few attend. I found, 
however, that this town had not been favoured, as the 
neighbouring towns had, with revivals of religion. The 
Presbyterian congregation is without a pastor, though 
they had regular preaching every Sabbath by means of 
slated supplies. Religion is not flourishing here, as in 
other places where I have been. 

I was nmused in passing through the small town of 
New Berlin, in Union County, to find a number of the 
inhabitants, at their doors and in the streets, employed 
in reading newspapers. On inquiring the reason, I found 
that it was publishing-day ; and that three different 
newspapers are printed every week, two in English, and 
one in German. The population is between four and 
five hundred persons ! I got a copy of each. They 
were rather curiosities in their way. One was Masonic, 
and the others anti-Masonic. It sppears that the dii'ision 
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of the public mind, on the subject of Masonry, has led 
to the publication of a great number of newspapers on 
both sides. The whole appearance and character of the 
journals were insignificant ; but this was not surprising 
in such a small place, and with such a small circulation. 
Three cents was the price; though even this is not 
charged to strangers. 

I travelled the whole night, and late on the evening of 
the 19th, arrived at Ebensbdtgh, and determined to re- 
main over the Sabbath. I had a strong inducement to 
do so, for I had previously heard that therv ivjets a. Welsh 
settlement at this place. I was very desirous io become 
acquainted with the condition of the people, and learn 
as many particulars as I could respecting their past his- 
tory. Ebensburgh is about eighty miles from Lewis- 
town, which we had left early in the morning, taking 
eighteen hours to go that distance. During ithe whole 
day we travelled over a mountainous region, aj^roaching 
nearer and^ nearer to the Allegany Rid^e, till we 
actually crossed it. The mountain over which We 
passed is. the highest in this pail of the Staitof Penn-^ 
sylvania, being more than two thousand ieet above the 
level of the sea. Thi^ town is on a table mountain, 
belonging to a lower ridge of hills, that runs parallel 
with the highest range of mountains. Tjiese elevated 
and uncleared regions, seem the favourite residence of 
snakes of various kinds. The driver of the stage killed 
a very large rattlesnake on the road to-day ; and others 
of a harmless description were destroyed by some of the 
passengers. The compa|iy in the stage was the worst 
that i have yet met with since I travelled in this country. 
Horse-racers, swearers, and immoderate devourers of 
tobacco in its most offensive forms. Lewistown contains 
about four thousand inhabitants, and has six places of 
worship.* 

The road from Lewistown led us along the course of 
the Juniata, and the line of the canal between PhUadel^ 

* See Appendix. 
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phia and Pittsburgh. The difficulties which have been 
overcome in forming this chain of canals by the aid of 
the waters of the Susquehanna, Juniata, and Allegany 
rivers, have been numerous and great. Traversing the 
whole State of Pennsylvania, from east to west, they 
open communications with agricultural and mineral dis- 
tricts of great extent. There was something very stri- 
king presented in this day's journey. We sometimes as- 
cended to the height of six or seven hundred feet, ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to the immense forests that 
covered the mqn elevated regions. On looking to the 
left, down abrupt descents, we saw, at their base, the 
Juniata silently ptirsuing its course through the defiles 
of the mountains, and the canal sometimes parallel with 
it, and sometimes diverging from it to find a more favour- 
able level. We saw the work of man mingling in strik- 
ing contrast with the stupendous works of God. The 
skill of man had surmounted mighty obstacles, and was 
now conveying, through that solitary region, the produc- 
tions of bo^h hemispheres. Ever and anon, the eye 
caught the canal boats pursuing their slow, but regular 
course through mountains almost unpeopled, and exhibit- 
ing the triumphs of science in her most useful forms, in 
the midst of the wilderness and silence of the pative 
rocks and forests. 

I found the inn at this place crowed by persons, some 
of whom had come a considerable distance to attend a 
" protracted meeting," which had begun some days be- 
fore, and was to close on the ^abbath evening. I was 
glad that I had arrived in time td .witness its termination. 
The landlord and his wife were ll)Oth from Wales. 

The protracted meeting was held by the Baptist de- 
nomination. The services had been held in their chapel 
on the former days ; but when the Sabbath arrived, it 
was found too small to accommodate the additional 
crowds that had arrived. They accordingly had the use 
of the Congregational place of worship, which is mueh 
larger than their own. 

I attended the meeting in the morning, and heard one 
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of the most talented of the preachers, who had come 
from a distance. His discourse was sensihle, raider ar- 
gumentative, and by no means fitted to excite the pas- 
sions. It was dry and formal, and deficient in that ener- 
gy and fire which I had expected. There was nothing 
in the preaching, or in the appearance of the congrega- 
tion, to disapprove of. On the contrary, the doctrines of 
the gospel were correctly stated, and the people listened 
to them with deep and silent attention, i saw no move- 
ment) nOr any visible indication of peculiar feeling 
among them. Another of the ministers preached in the 
Welsh language in the afternoon, to a crowded congre- 
gation. I passed the door of the place of worship, and 
heard the speaker addressing the people, with all the 
energy that is peculiar to ministers from the principality, 
when they speak in their native tongue. Judging from 
the perfect stillness of the congregation, I should suppose 
.i|kat he was speaking with good efiect. / 

When I returned to the inn, I found the landlord at 
' home, whifeh rather surprised me. It appeared, however, 
tiiat though he came from Wales, he did not understand 
Welsh. From him I learnt some interesting particulars 
respecting the settlement ; but he referred me for full in- 
fom'ation to Judge Roberts, the -pastor of the Congrega- 
fionai church. It was pleasing to think, that the colony 
iMbkk arrived first at this place, had brought with them 
' fttm their own mountains and valleys the institutions of 
k ,"/- ^'.49^-^ ieligion. Many delightftil associations were awakened 
' »\' |:*^^. ill" my mind, by finding these settlers more than four 
thousand miles from their native hills, and yet not moved 
away from the hope of the gospel, which they had heard 
in their youth. The truth of God is the same, whether 
preached on the mountains of Allegany, or those of 
Wales.: They had^the additional privilege of hearing it, 
^ in the language w4iich, above all oth^faagues, is sweet 

to them ; so that the rery sound might be called a joyful 
sound in their ears. 

After the service, I sought an interview with the pas- 
tor, to whom I had been referred, for informatioa* I did 
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not mention my name ; but merely expressed a desire to 
be mftiJhft acquainted with any particulars respecting (he 
settlement, which might be interesting to a stranger, who 
had come from the mother country. He frankly express- 
ed his readiness to do so, but I saw that he looked as if 
he wished to know who I was. I found it would be more 
courteous to tell him. When he heard my name, he 
knew at once my errand, for the numerous religious 
newspapers of the country travel even across these moun- 
tains. The linn grasp of his hand expressed his wel- 
come and his joy in seeing a brother from the old coun- 
try there. " You must preach," said he. I declined, for 
I was much exhausted by my previous journey, and 
needed rest. But, as was too frequently the case, no de- ' 

nial would be taken. He urged compliance more strongly, , •^' 

on the ground that the Deputation was from the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales. They were 
Welsh, he said ; they were also Congregationalist9) 
and it Would be hard indeed, if one of the delegates from 
the Welsh, as well as from the English, churches, 
should be there and not address them. It was the first 
time, he added, since the settlement, thirty-seven years 
ago, that an English minister had been in the town, and, 
therefore, I must preach. What could I do ? Necessiij 
was laid upon me, especially when lie went Oat, and im^ ' • 

mediately returned with several Baptist ministers, ifrho 
united their requests with his. ' ; * -■i'V,'' "i ^1 

The service of the evening was, to me, peculiarly in-r 'J JjLv v 
teresting. The place of worship was quite filled. Aftaf. *».:' -4 *, 
I had addressed the people, the preacher of the mornin^p-. 
followed up what I had said, by a renewed and solemn 
appeal to the congregation, to decide instantly for God. . 
By this time some of the people seemed much afiected. 
Their moistened eyes and expressive countenances 
showed the interest they took in the services ; but, be- 
yond this, I saw no movement, no physical excitement 
of any kind. All was silent among the people, except 
once or twice a subdued sigh, which broke ^ n the still- 
ness of the worship, and marked the emotion of a heart 
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that sought relief. When the minister closed his address, 

*/»<r* • * he invited those persons, whose minds were seriously 

impressed, who desired salvation, and the prayers of the 

X church on their hehalf, to move to the " anxious seats" 

immediately before the pulpit. 

I confess I was taken by surprise. I did not expect 
that such a proceeding would have been resorted to on 
this occasion. I hope my dislike to this new measure 
was not the result of prejudice : I had redd, conversed, 
and thought much on the subject. I had seen the plan 
attempted 16 be carried into effect in one or two instan- 
ces ; and the decided conviction to which my mind had 
come, was — that it was injudicious, and was fitted to do 
great injury. It has always appeared to me something 
like an outrage on the feelings of those who were hum- 
bled before Grod, and were ready to shrink from the pre- 
sence of their fellow-men, under a deep consciousness 
of personal guilt. It was enough to have this contrite feel- 
ing, without being called on to come openly forth from 
their fellow-worshippers, and then to place themselves 
in a prominent situation, before a large assembly, expos- 
ed to the gaze of the curious and irreligious, as well as 
to the kind and encouraging looks of Christians. A more 
private and tender mode of treatment seemed better fitted 
to accomplish the important design which the friends of 
this plan profess to have in view. 

On this occasion, these and other thoughts passed 
through my mind. I wished (he minister had not asked 
those who were impressed to occupy the seats already 
* named. As he had done it, I was desirous to mark the 
effect upon the people. That there were some present, 
whose minds were seriously impressed, I have little 
doubt ; and that, in another way, they would have sought 
and gladly received christian counsel, I am quite jfie- 
pared to believe. But, in U|i| instance, the invitation 
was not accepted. Not ons j f M jn L jitone to move to the 
firont pews. There seem^jto w^ i^^UoSl^g of the peo- 
ple from this hasty and |i«^ylif i^mRrU ot their senti- 
ments, feelings, or iptenfioQS.V. wi I V^ ^^ prepared 
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to eondemn them. I considered that they acted modestly 
and judiciously. The invita.tion was repeated : still it 
failed to produce compliance. Of course, I had no right 
to interfere openly ; but I thought it my duty to whisper 
in the ear of the minister, who was beside me in the 
pulpit, that, perhaps, it would be better not to persevere 
in invitii^ them to the anxious seat ; that more good 
would . probably result from the service* of the day, if 
those who were under serious concern about their souls 
were to remain and converse with the ministers, or meet 
them next morning, for the same purpose. He took the 
hint in a Christian spirit, and adopted the plai;^. I have 
not heard the result of this protracted meeting. 

I had a brief interview with Ml*. Roberts after the 
service. I found him a pious and simple-minded man, 
deeply interested about the welfare of the people com- 
mitted to his^ care. He communicated somei affecting 
particulars respecting the early settlement of the colony 
in this place. There was not, however, time to give me 
all the information I was anxious to obtain. He was so 
kind as to promise to write out some facts connected 
with the history and present condition of the place, and 
send it to me before I left America;* I parted from him 
with feelings of great respect, and cherishing the hope 
of meeting again in a better country. 

In the evening, the landlord requested me to conduct 
family worship. I was pleased with the request. ^ We 
had a large family party, as some of the < strangers had 
not departed. Early in the morning, before the stage 
left, I requested the landlord to tell me what I had to. 
pay. ^^ Nothing,^* was the quick reply. I insisted on 
giving him what was proper ; but he peremptorily re- 
fused, and added, — " I am glad to have had a minister pf 

* BIr. Roberts ftilfilled hiis promli^ fllf letter will be found in the Ap* 
pendiz. t havo preferred gMagJt ti lUvwii simple style, that the friends 
of the writer in Wales and uUwIlUf iiHj see some of the trials which a 
eoloaj, though composedof GhtMfan^ nuar ejipect to meet with in a fo* 
reign land. In one or two hiilenclWj mliiJttN^Aetsils are omitted, as thejr 
eould not be generaUj iptereilllg; h ■aeh eeees, tewever, the aggregate 
of numbers is giveoi 
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the gOBpel under my toof : ihat is my reward." I f ieM- 
ed, and accepted of his hospitality in the name of a dis- 

I leave (his place in an hour or two, for Pittsburgh. 
I shall remember the Sabbath spent here with feelings 
of pleasure. This christian colony appears prospering, 
and, in some meaBUte, to appreciate the religious advan- 
tages they possess. 



LETTER VIII. 

My hear FfiiEND, 
I ABHivEn safely at the Pittsburgh Hotel on Monday 
evening, the 21st of July. Two or three months ago we 
were invited by the Rev. A. D. Campbell, one of the 
clergymen of the lown, to visit Pittsburgh, and to lake 
np our abode with him. We prinnised lo do so, if we 
-should journey so far West. 'I have received from him 
a frank and christian welcome. He resides about two 
miles from the town, ilk a beautiful situation, command- 
ing a fine Tiew of the Ohio, and the numerous vessels 
on it. There is near his house a maple grove, which 
furnishes a pleasant shade, though even there the iher- 
moraeler was 88" on the day of my BtriraL The ground 
around the house is Unely undulated, more like the Gelds 
around Durham than' any locality I have been in before. 
Indeed, the whole scene around me is more like home 
than most 1 have yet met with. The only un-Eng/Uh 
thing within ray view, ia the Indian com. There is a 
large field of it just before my window, eight or nine 
feel high, with its silky tassels waving in the wind. 
Next to this, there is a good field of wheat, but it is so 
dwarfish and feeble compared with ihe other, that it 
seems less beautiful than at home, where it has no such 
competitor to overtop its rich and golden ears. ^ 
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* My tost has pointed out to me in his gaiden various 
trees Bod shmba, which he loves to cherish as remiais- 
cences of a visit he made to Kagland some years ago. 
He has imported young plants of the fhoni, in order to 
imilate what he so much admired in our country— *uc 
hawthorn hedges. These and the laburnum tree he is 
endeavouring (o naturalise. There is nothing I miss 
more in this western region than the baanitful dirisions 
of our fields. I am not yet reconciled to the Vii^inian, 
or worm-fences, or dry slone walls, as substilutes for 
our green hedge-rows, so lu:siiriantly adorned with roses 
and woodbine. Piltshurgh itself is a very eilraordinary 
place. The bustle and the smoke might be thought disa- 
greeable ; but there are points of interest which make 
one forget these trifling (inconvediencea. Sixty years 
ago the town had no existence. The ground on which 
il.stands was then covered with a forest, the abode of 
wild beasts, and the hunting-ground of red men. Few 
white men were seen, except those employed to defend 
the tKn-der settlements on the east of the Allegany 
mountains. Fort Pitt was erected, chiefly as a defence 
against the Indians and the French, but there was no 
resident population beyond what was required for that 
purpose. After this part of the Valley of the Mississippi 
had been entered upon by the Americans, the locality of 
Fort Pitt was found to be a most suitable place for ma- 
nufacturing and commercial enJerprise. The Allegany 
and Monongahela rivers here form a junction, and their 
united waters, under the name of the Ohio, open a com- 
muuicBlion with all that irameuse country which takes 
its name from the Mississippi. And again, that mighfy 
river, uniting with the Ohio, flows on till it empties itself 
into the Gulf of Mexico, its whole course extending to 
more than two thousand miles. At the early period I 
have referred to, these majestic streams were navigated 
only by the slight canoes of tiie Indiana. Now they are 
covered with large and convenient steamboats, which 
convey thousands of passengers into the western wilds, 
and bear, even to the inhabitants of Mexico, the fruits 
NS 
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of Pittsburgh industry. In one of my daily walks 
through the town, I saw lying at the wharf twenty -five 
steamboats, each capable of containing four or five hun- 
dred passengers, in their cabins and on deck. One hun- 
dred and forty-five now navigate this mighty stream. 
But besides these facilities for intercourse with the West 
and South, there is also a communication with the trade 
of the wide Atlantic and the rich stores of Europe. So 
late as forty years ago, it was with difficulty a horse 
could cross the mountains with those commodities which 
the few inhabitants of Pittsburgh at that time needed. 
There is now a canal from the town to the foot of the 
Alleganiesi, a rail-way across them, and another canal 
joining it, reaching to Philadelphia. 

There is another natural advantage, of incalculable 
value to a manufacturing town, and that is, the abundance 
of coal to be found in She neighbourhood. There are 
here literally solid mountains of coal. The opemngs 
made for the purpose of working it more resemble our 
lead mines than our coal pits, being cut horizontaRy into 
the ^ides of the hills. By means of inclined planes, the 
coals are brought to the very furnaces of some of the 
foundries. Large quantities of them are also shipped 
oflf to very distant places. 

The most 'celebrated manufactures of Pittsburgh are 
those of glass, iron, and cotton ; and the trade carried on 
in these articles is immense.. Under the guidance of my 
kind host, I have visited the principal manufactories. 
One of the principal glass manufacturers mentioned an 
amusing incident. Some Indis^ns had been as a delega- 
tion to Washington, about some claims for reserved 
lands ; and they spent a few days here on their return. 
One of them, a chief, had seen all that was curious in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, without being much excited. 
While here, he visited the glass-house, and watched all 
the various operations with great apparent interest. At 
length, he saw the process of making some cream-jugs. 
The body of the jug was formed first, and when the 
mateijal of the handle was fixed and formed, it was 
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found to be a perfect y«Bsel. Seeinf all this prodooed 
from molten glas3, the chief could restrain himself no 
longer. He rushed forward to the workman, took him 
by the hand, and declared he must have the spirit of the 
great Father within him, or he could not have performed 
such a wonder. 

Considering that four fifths of the town have been 
built within the last twenty or thirty years, I have been 
astonished at its old appearance. It is much like one of 
our second-rate manufacturing towns. To this resem- 
blance, the coal smoke no doubt contributes a good deal. 
The houses in general are substantially built of brick. 
A copsiderable number of them are handsome and com- 
modious ; and in calling on various individuals, I found 
every house well furnished ; some, indeed, elegantly so. 
Very few of the frame houses, so common in the small 
country towns, are to be found here. The churches also 
aie large and well finished. One is now being erected, 
which is to cost 30,000 dollars (about 6,500/.) 

I had the pleasure, on Wednesday, the 23d, of seeing 
a minister, who came to this State three years ago, fipm 
a place near Birmingham. He had heard that I w^s 
coming here, and he travelled thirty miles to. meet me, , ^ 
and to hear some particulars about friends at home. .«\.< 
This afibrds peculiar enjoyment to those who, like him, *^k -. 
have chosen this land, as the place to live in, and in 
which to die ; and who yet feel a strong and warm at^ 
tachment to the land of their fathers, and to friends left 
behind, whom they never expect to meet again in this 
world. I was glad to hear of the success of 'this good 
man. He has become the pastor of a parish where the 
congregation is good, and the church large and prosper- 
ous. H« has .bought a farm of one hundred acres, and 
has a salary sufficient to support him. He is well known 
to the ministers of Pittsburgh, and highly respected by^ 
them. He came to this country with the highest testi- 
monials from well-known ministers ia England ; and na 
man who has these will &il to meet with a cordial re* 
ception from brethren in the West Let character l>e 
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well g^aaranteed, and it will gain their confidence at once, 
frankly and wholly. 
^ In aJl my intercourse with the ministers of this town, 

^ the professors of the Theological Institution, and pious 

laymen connected with heneyolent and religious socie- 
ties, I find, enlightened views of Christian policy. The 
religiom interests of the world appear to receive much 

^i'^ of thieir attention ; and I find among them all a decided 

affection for the father land. They admit their obliga- 
tions to this country, and express their warmest wishes 
fdr our increasing happiness and prosperity.. The af- 
. ^ ' fairs of En^and command as great a share of attention 

' " in this distant quarter as in any other part of the country ; 

and uninterrupted peace and hai^ony between the two 
nations is'die object of universal desire. 

Our usual dining-room is a verandah, open- on one 
side to an orchard, and the green hill beyond it. The 
party that assembled to-day in ; this cool retreat was 
intelligent 'and- agreeable. The freest remarks were 
allowed with regard to their institutions. The religious 
and political character of the country was amply dis- 
cussed. They seemed to apprehend no danger to their 
political constitution, except that which would* arise if 
ignorance were allowed to prevail. They appear to 
feel deeply that, with an elective franchise so extensive 
as theirs, their condition would be most alarming, un- 
less knowledge, and knowledge founded on religion, 
pervade tbe mass of society. This appears essential to 
the right exercise of their political privileges — to set 
them alike free from the power of the despot and the 

,' . arts of the demagogue. The elective franchise cannot 

now be limited ; what remains to be done, is to diffiiAi 

• knowledge in every direction, and by placing the popu- 

lation under the influence of healthy moral principles, 
to secure peace and liberty. The establishment of 
schools bearing an essentially religious character is un- 
questionably important. Bat the absf nee of taxes on 
knowledge, also afford great facilitie/ibr doing good. 
Thm can be little doubt- that our own country, also, 
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would be greatly benefited by the removal of all taxes 
on knowledge. The wiser people are, the better it is ' * 

for good goyemmeRts, and the more difficult to excite "^V 

commotion among them. The. press is the safety-yalve 
of the public mind. Political ds well as religious know- 
ledge should be as w^idely diffused as posui^l^ itaiong a 
free people. Let information come to eyerf keCtage; 
let it be of that decidedly useful kind which ereiy judi- V 

cidus friend of the people must value and approve; Knd 
good will assuredly result. If the tax on paper was re^ 
moved, and the duty on newspaper stamps repealed, a 
mighty impulse would be given to the community. In* ^.«j« 

stead of six or twelve mechanics going into the al&« 
house to read one newspaper among them, all, each of 
their families might have one at home. Atfd thus thd 
poor man's fireside would acquire new charms for him- 
self, while he felt the pleasure of communicating enter- 
tainment and information to his household. Bibles, 
tracts, and magazines, might also be circulated to a much 
greater extent than they ar^ at present. These remarks 
have been suggested to me by what I have seen here. 
I have no doubt that commercial prosperity is promoted 
in an equal degree, with the cause of religion, by the 
means just referred to. 

Yesterday, the 24th instant, I met with the Board of 
Directors of the Western Foreign Missionary Society. 
The progress of this Society has been equal to that of 
our most favoured institutions at home. Its income for 
the last year was seventeen thousand dollars, and it has 
only been two years in existence. There is something 
almost romantic in its history. It is . only about fifty 
years since the first preacher passed over the Allegany 
Mountains, into the Valley. of the Mississippi. 'This 
was a clergyman, the Rev. Dr. McMillan. There were 
few inhabitants then ; and for some' time he laboured 
almost alone. Two, or threift years ago, this venerable 
and apostolic mi^n visited Ike churches which he was 
instrumental in {(lanting. And, in the Synod of Pitts- 
burgh, there are now twenty-three thdusand communi- 
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can^s^ and about a hundred thousand, hearers of the gos- 
pel, besides Christian churches of other denominations. 
But not only has this good been effected for the people 
themselves. In this infant town they have begun to 
feel for, and to assist the heathen. How surprising that, 
from this distant region, messengers of peace should be 
sent forth to Northern India, Western Africa, atid even 

» to Jerusalem itself. The two fonner countries already 
have devoted and well-trained missionaries from this 
Society ; and arrangements are now making to establish 
missions in Palestine, in Asia Minor, and in China. 
We have been told of the surprise expressed by certain 
custom-house officers in one of the European ports, at 
finding a ship's papers dated Pittsburgh. No less sur- 
prising will it be to the Christian traveller, to meet, 
amidst the ruins of the Seven Churches, or the moun- 
tains of Judea, missionaries sent from a spot in the other 
hemisphere, perhaps unknown to him even by name, 
and itself but recently blessed with gospel light. One 

«f of the missionaries in Northern India, from some ^f his 
letters which I have read, appears to be a peculiarly de- 
voted and noble-minded man. He is a son of the Ho- 
nourable Walter Lowrie, clerk to the Senate of the 
United States, at Washington. After finishing his stu- 
dies at college, he offered his services to the Western 
Missionary Society. He left his father's house, the 
comforts, and the distinction which he possessed at 
home, for the cause of Christ ; and his communications 
breathe the spirit of him who counted it an honour to 
be the Apostle of the Grentiles. Influenced by that 
Christian liberality which is best suited to the character 
of an evangelist, he desires to co-operate with men of 
kindred minds firotn other societies, or of different deno- 
minations,- wherever he may meet witjb them. I observe 
that he has brought before the board of directors here, 
the . circumstances of a numerous tribe hitherto over- 
looked in the efforts of Christian benevolence. I refer 
to the' Scik nation, containing between one and two 
millions of people, and occupying a consideimble part of 
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Lahore, a part of Moultaw^ and those districts of the 
Province of Delhi, which lie between the Jumina and 
the Sutledge. The directors arc anxious that the ,Lon- 
don Missionary Society, with which they seem best ac- 
quainted, should co-operate with them in this interest- 
ing field of Christian enterprise ; and they l^ave' re- 
quested me to state their wishes to the directors in Lon- 
don. Various resolutions were passed at the meeting 
yesterday, expressive of their sympathy with the exer- 
tiong and the success of kindred institutions in England ; 
as well as reciprocating the friendly regards of our Con- 
gregational Union. They appear desirous to open a 
correspondence with the directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, in order to receive advice in matters 
respecting which they have, as yet, had little experience. 
I was much pleased with the business habits of the 
committee, and with the warmth and affection of their 
feeling towards the British churches. I noticed here, 
as I have done elsewhere, that much of the success of 
religious institutions in this country, may be traced to 
the talents, devotedness, and general efficiency of t)i6 
official agents of those societies. 

On returning from the meeting, I visited the Western 
Theological Institution, which stands in an elevated 
situation. It is a spacious building, and convenient for 
its intended purpose. l< is one hundred and fifty feet 
long, seventy feet wide, and three stories high ; and can 
comfbrtab]y accommodate about one hundred students. 
Nearly forty young men are now- in the house. The 
library, as might be expected, is small — only five thou- 
sand volumes. Nearly two thousand of these were ob- 
tained by the Rev. A. D. Campbell, from friends in our 
country. This portion of the library is placed by itself, 
and each book labelled, " English and Scotch Libruy.'^ 
It gave me great pleasure to look over the names of the 
donors, inserted in the first blank page, aiid to find thus 
recorded the liberality of many whom I know and es- 
teem. They have, in this way, rendered an essential 
service to the institution. And Uiese books form a link 
N3 
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at nnion and attachment Itetween Britata aad America. 
They are pledges of friendly regatd on the part of thoae 
who bestowed them. And the rising ministry, educated 
in this seminary, white receiring benefit ftoia their peru- 
sal, cannot but feel their best afiections drawn towards 
the father land. 



■ LETTER IX 
Mt dear Friemu, 

On the 25ili, I visited one of the coal-biils which I 
mentioned in my letter from Pittsburgh. The heat in 
the town was iniense, al least 90° in the shade. We 
had to climb llie hill for half a roile, in rather a winding 
direelion, and there were no trees to shelter us. When 
.we arrived at the mine, two thirds from the base of the 
'kill, we were too much heated to enter it immediately. 
We therefore stopped for a little time in a sbed. Wa 
then walked into the tnine'for thirty or forty paces; but 
the atmosphere was so cold and damp thai 1 felt obl^ed 
to return. I, however, saw the process, and learned'some 
particulars respecting the circumstances of the workmen. 
The tunnel, or arched way, which leads to the intericn 
t>f the bill, was high enough to admit of our walking 
nearly erect ; and a railway is carried along, by which 
the coals are conveyed in wagons to the outaiiUh 
The number of persons employed is much smaller than 
in the principal collieries of our country. 

The same day, I called on a minister, the Rev.J. F. 
Schermerhom, of the Reformed Dutch Church, who had 
been livin;; for three yearsamong the Indians, as a com- 
missioner from the CloTemment. He gave me some ac- 
counts respecting these aborigines. He seemed, how> 
ever, to be so deeply interested in the mission of my 
Mdleagae and myself to America, that Iw dwelt more on 
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that topic than any other. Seldom have I heard any 
individual express more affection for our beloved country 
than he did. And his situation was 4mch as to give pe- 
culiar force to all he said. He was so ill that he was 
obliged to be supported in bed ; while one of his children 
was fanning him, to prevent exhaustion and fainting. 
His health had been for some time declining; and when 
he arrived at Pittsburgh, he was unable to proceed to ^ 

Utica, his usual place of residence. His looks indicated 
extreme feebleness, but he seeioiBcl lo receiye new energy 
when speaking of Britain, of Britis]^ authors, and the ;i 

British churches. He expressed his joy that the plan 
of delegation had been thought of ; and his wish that it 
might promote the kindest feelinj^s between 1^ twa.. 
nations. He had heard I was in the town^/ilit yfyimA v' 

to see me, that he might tell me his yievi^lif|.tl(^iA|)kso|i .■*j^ * 
I was much impressed with his conversation ;^jBjd|p8 i r^ * 

like the dying testimony of a good man in fattfnr of libit *• 

Christian union which it was the object of our ndssion 
to confirm. But what especially interested me was the , 
fact, that while he spoke so warAily of Britain, it was 
always in connexion with the conversion of the world. 
The. moral power which the two nations possess, and 
which he was so anxious to see combined' in accomplish- 
ing the salvation, and securing- the 'liberties of men, ap- 
peared to be the great' subject that occupied his mind. 
His zeal ami animation wefe too great for his enfeebled 
frame ; and while I listened to him with delight, I feared 
he was shortening his few remaining days by over exer- 
tion. 

We united in presenting supplications to the throne of 
grace for both countries, and for all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, as well as for ourselves. I 
then left him, expecting never to meet him again, till we 
meet before the Arone of God. These are seasons of 
deep and hallowed interest-^-moments when the realities 
of religion press powerfully on t)ie mind, and wheh we 
feel as if in the immediate presence of Deity. To meet 
for the first and Uut time a fellow-Christian who ap- 
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peared to be rapidly hastening into eternity ; and to hear 
him express his confidence in God — his love to, the peo^ 
pie of God throughout the world — his desire fOr the 
spread of the gospel-^and his happiness in the prospect 
of meeting with all the friends of the Redeemer at last, 
was a privilege of no common order. 

I left Pittsburgh on the evening of the 25th. and reach- 
ed Bedford Springs t)^ evening following. T he j oumey 
^ across the Alleganies was slow, and in some parts ra- 

* ther dangerous. The declivities of the road are consi- 

i^j^ derable, and the drag seems to be very little used in these 

parts. « 

How different from the mountains I have «een in my 
own country are these ! ^What they lose in sublimity by 
the comparison they gain in beauty, being clothed to the 
retf top with luxuriant and lofty trees. It would. be 
l^« difficult to imagine scenes more full of interest and va- 

J^ ' riety than those of the morning's ride. As the sun as- 

cended, masses of cloud still floated aroimd the hills ; 
but the eye rested on one, whose elevated peak, with its 
^ ^ crown of verdure, rose far above them, penetrating into 

:'^ a clearer and purer region. But the scenery varied every 

moment as the road ascended and descended, crossing 
one ridge after another. While gazing on some magni- 
ficent group of hills that seemed retiring from the view, 
and escaping into the distance, a deep valley would sud- 
' denly open before us. And here the hand of man had 
ventured to invade the forest. A little spot was cleared 
—the log hut was erected — and com was growing amidst 
the trunks and wrecks of stately trees. Farther on, a 
wider range of cleared land presented itself to the view. 
The rivulet, which could only have flowed a mile or two 
from its source in the mountains, was seen directed into 
a narrow channel ; and formed the moving power of a 
miniature corn-mill, erected for the convenience of the 
owner and his neighbours. For thirty miles, these alter- 
nations of hill and valley continued till we felt as if we 
should never see the plain again. Yet, each dark recess 
Of sunny g^e presented some new feature of wiidness 



or of beauty, which effectually beguiled the otherwise 
tedious progress of our heavily -loaded vehicle. Wheii| 
however, we suddenly emerged from these, and found 
ourselves on the summit of the last Allegany range, all 
that had previously charmed us was forgotten in the 
magnificent spectacle which opened on our sight. An 
immense plain, extending to hundreds of miles, lay 
spread out at our feet. We stopt Khgaze on it for a few 
moments, but it almost seemed too vast to contemplate 
at once. While we slowly performed the gradual de- 
scent of eight or ten miles, we had more leisure to grasp 
the more prominent points around the spacious horizon* 
I shall never forget the scenes of that morning ; the re« 
ality has passed away for ever, but recollection brings 
the picture vividly before the mind. 

I spent the Sabbath at Bedford, where I heard a ser-* 
mon twice in the Presbyterian church. In the inn, I 
met with Christian people from various sections of the 
Union, some of them from the Southern States. I find 
a respect for, and an attention to, religion, in the inns of 
this country, which I never observed in England. The 
books, lying in the different rooms, as Well as those to be 
found in the small library of the landlord's pa4our, are 
chiefly religious books, reprints of our standard works. 
Owen, Bunyan, and Doddridge ; Boston and Scott ; are 
thus presented to the notice of the passing traveller. 
The governor of the State twice attended the church 
to-day. 

Early on Monday morning I pursued my journey, but 
had not proceeded far, before I was taken ill. The 
cholera was in Pittsburgh while I was there. I had 
seen one of the steam-boats come in from New Orleans^ 
which had lost ten passengers, and two more were then 
dying. I had now every reason to think that I waa • . * 
seized with that disease. I persevered, however, in;'. 
travelling, till ten o'clock, when I was compelled to stop 
at an inn, at Cbambersburgh, and allow the stage to go 
on without me. Having used the ordinary remedies, I 
lay down, quite exhausted, and my spirits, as you may 
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suppose, much depressed. Far from home, separated 
from my companioB^ and in the midst of strangers, I had 
nerer felt so ill or so desolate in all my previous wan* 
derijugSi as at that moment. " There is a Friend who 
stidketh closer than a brother ;" and his presence was not 
withdrawn from that remote comer; but the thoughts 
of home in such a situation wfie painful. In the midst 
of my solitary musings, the landlady came in, looked at 
me, and said, "Are you one of the gentlemen from 
England ?" I replied, that I was from England. " Yes, 
but I mean, are you one of the ministers who came from 
England, as a deputation to the Presbyterian church ?" 
When I stated that I was one of the individuals referred 
to, I found that this was at once a passport to her con- 
fidence, and secured for me immediate and unremitting 
attention. She and her husband did all that the kindest 
friends could have done for me. But my curiosity was 
excited, to know how they had found me out. Here, 
again, one of the religious newspapers had been my 
pioneer, by making them acquainted with the arrivsd 
of the deputation in America, the names of its mem- 
bers, and its subsequent movements. Seeing mine in 
. t|^|R^ay*bill and on my luggage, they concluded who 
iwf^i* The aged minister of the town soon called on 
me, at the request of my kind hostess, and remained 
with me a considerable time. 

Chambersburgh contains a population of between three 
and four thousand. For this population, there are eight 
places of worship.* There are a good many Grermans 
in this part of the State. Two of the congregations here 
consist of German Lutherans. Only one of the eight, 
and- that a small congregation, professedly holds hetero- 
dox opinions. 
' v/^ ;•♦ After remaining till Tuesday, I felt so much recovered, 
'^J^^ |hal, finding there was room in the stage, I proceeded 
' "^ towards Philadelphia. The valley, through which I tra- 
f elled for nearly seventy miles, is very beautiful and 
well cultivated, chiefly settled by Grermans. The cot« 
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tftges and fann-liouses are of brick ; the bams, &c. are 
superior to most that I have seen in the other States. 
the crops of wheat were standing in the sheaf, and ap- 
peared to be good. Some fields were only beia; ^t 
down. Seeing no gleaners, I remarked the circumstance 
to some of the passengen. They declared they had 
never seen any. They said that the poorer people could 
find more advantageous employment, both for themselves 
and their children. The German settlers have beautiful 
teams of horses. Every thing around them wears an 
air of plenty and comfort. As' we passed along, in the 
afternoon, we saw the old ladies, sitting in the porches 
of their dwellings, with their children and grand-children 
around them. Their dress, which was quite foreign, at 
once pointed out their origin ; and they also retain many 
ancient customs of their fathers. It was pleasant to see 
their prosperous condition, and to think that they enjoy 
freedom and security, greater than what their own land 
afibrded. But this pleasure is mingled with tne fear, 
that they are not in a state of spiritual prospenty. I 
have elsewhere alluded to the indifference of this class 
of settlers in general, to the means of education. In this 
respect, they resemble the Roman Catholics more tlyui 
Protestant denominations. One of the natural eSecplfiSj 
that they are oold and formal in their religious observ- 
ances ; and they seem to regard mcfdern improvements 
in science with equal apathy. It is, however, exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain full and ,eorrect information re~ 
specting the real condition of the Germans. We passed 
through the town of Lancaster, which contains ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. It has eleven places of w(H>ship» 
There is a rail-road from thence to Philadlslphia, aboat 
sixty-eight miles. It has 'been recently finished, and 
there are not, as yet, any locomotive carriages on it.';.',V, 
Our travelling was tedious for a rail-road, about six mi\H ^l' 
an hour, including several stoppages. ^ ' "" 

When I arrived here, I found that many of the friends 
we met with in May were absent. At this season, tiM 
iarg;e cities are thinned of thousands of their inhahitttntsj 
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and I do not wonder that all gfeit away who can &o to. 
For two or three days past the thermometer has averaged 
88 or 90 degrees in the shade ; and the heat is here almost 
intolerable. It was 94 in tb^ nade, in Walnut-street, 
at one o'clock on the 29th. • Iff anxiety to receive letters 
from England did not snCer m to remain here ; I th«H' 
fore passed rapidly on to New York, where 1 expected 
to find several packets awaidng kne. None can know, 
but those who have experienced it, the load of saspense 
"^ that presses upon the heart of a traveller when long de- 

prived of communications from home. The kindness 
and hospitality of friends can afford him no relief Their 
attentions may soothe and divert his mind for a little 
while, but still the anxious and unanswerable question, 
"Is all well with those I love?" returns with redoubled 
force, to haunt him in every scene of temporary pleasure. 
The burden accumulated irllli every passing week ; and 
the perturbation of the spirh becomes increasingly vio- 
lent, as the moment approaches, whicji shall either con* 
firm every distressing fear, or turn all his trembling hopes 
into a blessed certainty. Haj^ily for me, the latter was 
n^y case ; and I can compare the transitioii of feeling 
only to the transport of a captive, long confined in a dun- 
geon, suddenly restored to light and freedom. 

After remaing in New York till the 5th instant, I re- 
turned to Philadelphia, expecting the arrival of Mr. Reed 
from the south. I have spent some days in the company 
of Christian friends, and seen all that is worthy of notice 
in the scientific and philanthropic institutions. There is 
a garden here, which is usnaHy Tisited by strangers, to 
whom the owner (Mr. PttttValloWs this privilege. The 
situation is good, and thft*||^i}!iiiMls are laid out in a supe- 
rior manner to any thim^oil'tlie same scale which I 
have seen in Ameriea. ' Bit th^ gardens of this country 
in general cannot be compared to those of England. I 
have been disappointed at the little taste displayed by the 
Americans in the cultivation of flowers. , The gayest 
and most common shrubs in flower at present are the 
idtheas, , The beat is favourable to many of the tender 
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annuals of our country, bm it soon destroys our moie com- 
mon and not less valued plants. The severe storms and 
heavy rains that frequently occur, are very injurious to 
the flower garden. Th< cottage gardens, too, are far in- 
ferior in beauty to ours ; fqplVj^at they want in ornament- 
al fflants, is made up ixrthtih^her and variety of their 
vegetables. Large quuitit^jof cucumbers, squashes, 
and melons, punipkins aji4 ttnnatoes, occupy the ground 
which in our country would be filled with cabbages and 
turnips. The use of the cucumber is very frequenf, and, 
I should fear, in many cases injurious. 

This city presents much simplicity in its appearance, 
and is a fair specimen of the taste of the " Friends." 
They had formerly more ascendency here than they 
have at present. The division of this denomination into 
two parts, one section (which, I am sorry to sav, is the 
larger) holding erroneous and dangerous sentiments, has 
much weakened their mor^l^nd benevolent influence in 
this country. I fear that, unless the majority return to 
a pure and scriptural faith, they are not likely to do much 
good in future. Philadelphia contains a large proportion 
of wealthy persons, who have either partially or wholly 
retired from business. Many of these are Christian men, 
who are much engaged in promoting the objects of the 
religious and benevolent societies established among 
them. Considering the resources of the place, however, 
and the number of professing Christians to be found in 
it, I cannot but think that more might be done by them 
in support of the great Christian institutions of their 
country. The city is .well supplied with places of reli- 
gious worship. The RomaR Catholics ar^ making con- 
siderable efibrts to «xN|nAi^keir influence; but I think 
there is little prospect i^* iifM(fBs in the way of prose- 
lytism. By importatioR dm^my ftdd to their numbers. 
The Unitarians here can hafdlf maintain one congrega- 
tion. 

I cannot leave this place without naming the unwea- 
ried kindness and hospitality of Dr. Ely, from whom we 
have always met a cordial welcome i though, at this tlme| 
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according to a previous promise on my part, I hare re 
cei?ed tke hospitable attentions of anofher Christian 
friend, Robert Ralston, Esq. Dr. E. had invited the 
Deputation to reside with him, even before it left the 
shores of England, promising to afford us every assist- 
ance in his power. And he has more than redeemed 
his promise. Every thing that he could do to promote 
the object of our visit he has done in the most frank and 
friendly manner. I shall ever retain a lively sense of 
his unwearied kindness. 



LETTER IX. 

Mt dear friend. 

After having given you an outline of'my journeymgi 
through Pennsylvaiua, you are, no doubt, prepared to be 
informed respecting the impressions made on my mind 
as to its religious condition. The situation of the 
.t United States, generally, you already know. A few facts, 

with reference to this particular State, may enahlie 3^00 
more easily to understafad the effects produced by ti|| 
exercise of Christian principle, in sustaining and exXeijm 
ing religion without State support. To this point,! 
directed my attention, as involving a question of great 
moment to America, to Britain, and to the world. The 
conclusions to which I have come will be frankly stated ; 
and you will be left to approve or reject them, according 
to the nature of the facts that may be brought before you. 
As far as they go, they will furnish data to assist the 
mind in the investigation of truth. On both sides, this 
information should be sought ; for it is neither wise nor 
safe to come to any sweeping conclusion respecting the 
efficiency or inefficiency of any plan, without securing 
all the evidence that can reasonably be expected. Every 
friend of truth must rejoice in the accumulation of evi- 
dence ift support of it, or in the detection of enor. The 
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eternal interests of men are too important and solemn, 
and the claims of party are too insignificant, to justify 
regret at the elucidation and confirmation of important 
principles, even though our preconceired notions are 
found to be erroneous. The Christian, to be consistent, 
must value truth wherever it is found. 

Considering the time that Pennsylvania has been set- 
tled, it has made less progress in religion and in educa- 
tion than any of the rest of the non-slaveholding States, 
which have been set,tled an equal time. A variety of 
circumstances may account for this. The early settlers >«ii 

were men of heterogeneous habits and character, and the 
same may be said of them to the present day ; while 
those who settled in the Eastern States were united in 
their character and their pursuits. The extent of the 
country, too, their protracted wars with the Indians, and 
frequent contests with settlers from Connecticut, must 
all be taken into the account. 

There are to be found in this State, colonies of Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Irish, Scotch, Scotch-Irish (or people from 
the north of Ireland,) English, Welsh, and New Eng- 
landers, besides individual settlers of other nations. - ^ 
These have not been scattered over the face of the coun- 
^^t and mingled with each other : they have rather form- 
iio separate settlements, and retain, to this day, many of 
the customs and prejudices of their countrymen. This 
want of amalgamation has retarded both their religious 
and educational improvement ; for the efforts of domes- 
tic missionaries have been impeded ; and the State could 
not so easily pass laws respecting a general system of 
education, as it might otherwise have done. Isolated as 
these difierent colonies were, they looked with jealousy 
on any legislative measure, which seemed to interfere ■*• -^V' 
with their national customs or language. Thus, a law 
past last year, legalizing the collection of a general tax 
for the support of schools throughout Pennsylvania, has 
given great ofience to the German population, as threaten- 
ing to annihilate their language ; and is likely to be much 
opposed by them, ^hen it begina to be oanoedihtp etkct. 
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At the same time, the past history of this State, and 
its present condition^ cannot be contemplated without feel- 
ings of deep interest. When William Penn arrived in 
the Delaware, in 1682, to take possession of the territory, 
in virtue of his charter, he found in the country three 
thousand people, Dutch, Swedes, Finns, and English. 
The history of Pennsylvania, to the time of the Revo- 
lutionary War, presents little else than a catalogue of 
wars and skirmishes between the settlers and the abori- 
gines. This State took a leading part in the rPvoluti<)n. 
It was in her capital that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was made, which had such an effect on America 
and on the mother country. In 1776, a constiration was 
formed, which was superseded by a second in 1790. It 
is from the latter period that the prosperity of Pennsyl- 
vania may be chiefly dated. So that most of th^ improve- 
ments made in religion, education, morale, and science, 
may be viewed as, resulting from the exertions of little 
more than forty years. The advancement made js quite 
as great as could have been expected in so short a space 
of time. When it is also considered, that this State is 
twice the size of Scotland ; and that the middle section 
of the Statc^ containing nearly one half of its area, is 
mountainous, and very partially settle^ ; the number of 
ministers and churches — of collegiate and theological 
institutions — will appear considerable. 

Various questions will occur in connexion with this 
part of the subject. How are the ministers appointed 
and supported ? What kind of places of worship do the 
people erect, and how is the expense defrayed ? Is the 
accommodation sufficient, both in towns and in country 
places? Are there not great commotion and distur- 
bance in choosing their ministers ? What is the moral 
character of the people, and their attention to religious 
duties ? And what means of instruction have they for 
their respectable youth, and for the mass of the children 
of the State ? I shall attempt to answer the above in- 
quiries. 

The ministeis are appointed^ and are antirely sup- 
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ported by the contributions of the people, collected in 
the way of pew-rents, and voluntary subscriptions. The 
amount, of course, depends on the situation, the number, 
and ability of the people. In new settlements, the mi- 
nisters are aided for a while by various Domestic Mis- 
sionary Societies, with which they are dencmiinationally 
connected. In large towns the salary is very respect- 
able. In country places about four hundred dollars a 
year is the minimum amount (I speak of the Presbyte- 
rian ministers) received either from the people or from 
societies. Where there is little money in circulation, 
provisions are given instead of it. In those districts 
where the income of the minister is small, the expense 
of living is moderate. A large proportion of them are 
also provided with houses, and grass for a horse and 
cow. The system which the Methodists act upon pro- 
vides what is considered sufficient by the Conference of 
Ministers themselves. The other denominatjions have 
ho fixed amount of salary for their pastors ; and formerly, 
in the thinly settled districts, one minister had some- 
times to officiate over two congregations,- in order to ob- 
tain a sufficient income. This plan, however, is only 
temporary, and arises from necessity. The people, as 
well as the pastors, are anxious that each regular con- 
gregation should have it»own minister; and if his whole 
time is not occupied with his own flock, he devotes what 
he can spare to those destitute places in his neighbour- 
hood which are not adequately supplied with the means 
of religious instruction. In this way, the gospel has 
spread from place, to place, so that no township. Or par 
rish, can now be found without preaching by one deno- 
mination or another. In those districts where the popu- 
lation is numerous, there are several denominations. 
Circumstances permitted me to meet with a considerable 
number of pastors, some of them in the midst of their 
flocks. From what I saw and learnt from the parties 
most concerned, I should say, that in general they had 
a sufficiency, and are in possession of the substantial 
comforts of life, - That some have pecuniary difficulties 
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to contend with is very likely ; but I heard few com- 
plain of their people. The education of their children, 
when they grew up, I found to be a difficulty^ but even 
this was leSs felt than perhaps in t}iis cdantfyfi The 
benefits of a c'lassical and theological educa^|6&:4Die open 
to nearly all ranks, if they are disposed to /^taM/'ftdvan- 
tage of them. There are also greater facihliM^|SBiy 1^^ 
ing sons in situations in which they can suiJ^oxt ttieq^ 
selves, than can be well found in an old coimtry like 
ours. In the rural districts of Pennsylvania, qo' youth 
arrived at eighteen years of age, need feel any difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient and respectable support for him- 
self, if he is willing to be industrious. • In towns the fa- 
cilities are fewer, and the distant. West is often the 
point aimed at when an independence is desired by the 
young and enterprising. 

The places of worship are of various descriptions, 
according to the amount of population, and the resources 
and wishes of the people. In a few instances, in the 
towns, they are built of stone, but chiefly of brick; 
and in the country parishes, a great many of them are 
built of wood. In Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Lancaster, 
and Harrislnirgh, the places of worship are spacious ; 
some of thctti rather elegant, and all of them . comfort- 
able. In travelling through the State,, we see no struc- 
tures presenting the appearance of venerable antiquity, 
^> . and covered with luxuriant ivy ; but it is gratifying to 

see that the best, the largest, and most substantial build- 
ings, both in the villages and tpwns, are the places of 
religious worship. Though there is nothing in the ap- 
pearance of these. buildings to carry back the imagina- 
tion to the olden time, they are by no means destitute of 
ornament. Many of them have spires, though less fre- 
^ quently than in the New England States, where these 

are common to all denominations. Philadelphia, how* 
erer, still retains an appearance of duaker simplicity. 
In very few instances can steeple, turret, or bell, be 
found attached to her sanctuaries. . 
There are two plans by which they generally iefray 
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the expense of erecting places of worship. The first 19 
—after a number of people have been collected by the 
preaching of the gospel, and the nucleus of a' congrega* 
tiov haathtis been formed, some of the wealthiest and 
most tiMprising among them use means to get a house 
of tPOftliip erected. These persons are responsible, till 
■li$«>falif)iilig is finished and leady to be occupied ; the 
^W8 are then publicly sold to the families in the parish, 
and become private property, and can be sold by the 
purchasers to others, if they should leave the place. It 
happens, occasionally,- that more is obtained by the sale 
than what the building cost. When this is the case, the 
surplus is sometimes expended in building a minister's 
house, and in adding a field to it. This plan is some* 
what similar to the one adopted in this country with pro- 
prietary chapels. In cases like these, the minister is 
supported by direct subscriptions from the people. I 
was astonished to learn how large the amount of indi- 
vidual subscriptions were, to support their ministers. 
People who had not, perhapsj a hundred dollars passing 
througL their hands in the course' of the year, would 
give a fourth, and sometimes a half of it, to support the 
gospel among them. All this is done cheerfully, as a 
free-will ofiering. In many of these country places 
there is, comparatively, little money in circulation ; 
most of the business being done in the way of barter. 

The othe^ method I have referred to, is to colject sub- 
scriptions first, and when a certain amount has been ob- 
tained, to begin to build a place of worship.. The farm- 
ers and mechanics often give their labour gratuitously. 
If a debt remains, they seek assistance from their richer 
brethren, in the towns and more populoi^s districts. . Fe.w 
of the plhces are burdened with debt, as too many of the 
ohapels in this country are. 

The idea which I had formed of a wooden church, 
was by no means flattering. But when I saw their size 
and general appearance ; when I examined the interior, 
and found every thing respectable, and, in some instances, 
rather too fine ; I became convinced that they were by no 
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means deserving of contempt. TJie interior of many ol 
them was far superior to most of our country chapels^ 
and had more of finish and comfort than our ordinary 
parish churches. There were stores in them all ; thisj 
however, is. absolutely necessary during their severe 
winters. When I looked at the appearance of the pul-* 
pits ; at the matting on the aisles ; cushions in the pews, 
and boards on which the people might lean their elbows ; 
I considered that for a young people, of republiotn 
habits,' they had gone quite far enough, in the way of 
furnishing and adorning their places of religious worship. 
Ail was provided that could be desired by the most 
fastidious mind. The divisions in the interior of their 
churches were also convenient, and done in such a way 
as to lose no room. I here ^speak generally ; my re* 
marks extending to the greater ttumber of the buildings 
which I visited, in my journey .au^cmgh the breadth and 
length of the State. ;„ 

The next question may Be 'divided into two distinct 
branches.' Does this plan of voluntary supply furnish a 
sufficient number of places for the population? and does 
it provide a number, equal to that which an Establish- 
ment would be likely to do ? Each of these will require 
a distinct answer. With regard to the first, the best 
answer will be, to give the religious statistics of Penn- 
sylvania, as far as they can be ascertained. It may be said, 
that the statement is under, rather than above the truth. 



PCHPTTL AVION 1,347,672 



Presbyterians 

Methodists , 

Baptists j.... 

Evangelical. Lutheran Church. 
German Reformed Church.... 
Church of United brethren. . . . 

Dutch Reformed Church 

Associate Reformed 

Friends 

Roman Catholics 

(Initaiiaat 

Univerdalists 



CharobM. 



475 
252 
151 
370 
150 

11 
8 

12 
150 

54 



1633 



Minntcn. 



337 
252 
133 
180 
,50 

10 
8 

36 

40 



Coramiinieante. 



50,988 

74,106 

11,103 

• 26,486 

10,000 

2^900 

1,671 

^660 



1046 I 179,904 [ 
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The result of the foregoing statement is,' that there is 
one* place of worship for erer^ 830 souls, aUnd one minis- 
ter for every 1300 souls, and the proportion of oommoni- 
cants is as one in seven of the population. The dispro- 
portion between the places of worship and the number of i,«T»^ 
ministers, is chiefly accounted for by including the 
Friends' meeting houses, and by the fact, that one minis- 
ter pitches in two, and sometimes in three places of 
irtfehip, where the people are poor, or the churches 
sfiall. It may, I believe, be said with truth, tha( not 
one orthodox denomination has any of their sanctuaries 
closed on the Sabbath. When there is no settled pastor, 
there is a sermon read, or ther^ ar« the services of licen- 
tiates, missionaries, or local preachers. But besides the 
regular buildings erect^d (or worship, the school-houses 
ace open on the Sftbbath^qlid many of the pastors preach 
in these, when situatfd ai distant parts of their parishes. 
There is, however, piiMeikUy. room for the services of 
additional ministers, and it would be well if this neces- 
sity were speedily supplied. 

The second question is ode of comparison. It is 
enougl^ to say, in reply, that the supply in Pennsylvania 
is greater than in Scotland. Judging from what I have 
seen of the size of places in both countries, I should say 
that the places of worship in Pennsylvania average a 
larger accommodation than those in Scotland. 

But there is a still more important question connected 
with this part of the subject, and that regards the cha- 
racter and efficiency of the religious teachers who oceupy 
these buildings. Unless this is considered, we shall fail 
to obtain a correct view of the real amount of religious 
instruction which the people voluntarily furnish to them- 
selves. What then is the character of the Protestant 
ministry in Pennsylvania? I would say, that it is of an 
enlightened and spiritual character — that their ministers 
are regenerated men. The suspicion of being a mere 
worldly professional preacher, would deprive a man at 
once of the confidence and support of the people. No 
inconsistency would be allowed, the utmost proprjlety of 
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demeanour is expected ; and if an individual is a de^ 
^iver. he must act his part well, or he will he detected^ 
wl 'deprived of his office. There are three things that 
t ^•ecure a spiritual ministry aniong llM PiGlibyterians (and 

.^^ift-reviark will apply to nearly all^i^'other denomina^* 
*- tftnub to the same extent.) These are^ <he rieligious cha^ 
ta<Her of the people, and their love to the doctrines of 
the gospel. TJie fact, that these persons choose and 
support their own pastors, and the caution exercised by 
the ministers already settled, before they give their sane-* 
lion to those who are probationers. Thus, the people 
cannot knowingly choose a bad man, or a preadier of 
error ; and as they have to support him, they are not 
likely to prefer an inefficient man. The neighbouring 
ministers have also such a regard for the cause of reli* 
gion, and the character of thek own denomination, that 
they " lay hands suddenly on no man." But there is 
another way by which the spiritual character of the 
ministry is secured in this, and in the other States of 
America, and it is found effectual. No young man is ad' 
mitted into the theological seminaries of any of the evan- 
gelical denominations, wj^io does not give decided proofs 
of piety. Aoid no,^tudent can pass through his course 
of education in such institutions, without his abilities, 
and principles, and conduct, being fully tested. If there 
is just ground for suspicion, he is not sanctioned in his 
intentions to enter on the work of the ministry. 

We are then to contemplate the labours of. more than 
a thousand spiritual pastors and missionaries truly de-* 
voted to their work. Besides, they are able to occupy 
new uncultivated ground, without any law to prevent 
them. And in places where the population is r%pidly 
increasing, they can use metaiffi to increase the number 
of labourers, without any hiadiHmce being thrown in 
the way. These things give a power and an efficiency 
to the exertions of these men, which would be unknown 
to double the number of those who are trammelled by 
legal or canonical diffidiHiQi, though perhaps in the 
neighbourhood of a destitute and perishing population. 
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My decided conviction is, from all that I saw and 
heard, that the ministers in Pennsylvania compose wik 
active and spiritual body of men. If there is any etr 
ception, it is 2tBmg4h% German population, whose mft(t,«* 
nisters are orthodoik^ btrt less zealous and devote^. iM^-' 
the others. Thi ^people are, consequently, inA^riMm;^ 
formal and lukewarm condition, as it regards \iiAif 
things. Tliis is chiefly occasioned by their tenacious 
adherence to the G^erman language, and their slender 
acquaintance with good books. They also stand aloof 
from other professing Christians ; and have hardly any 
share in the impulse that has been given to other sections 
of the Christian church by revivals, and by the exertions 
of Bible, Missionary, and Sunday-school societies. 

In speaking of the numbers of the different sects, it 
may be stated, that, as far as communicanta are con- 
cerned, the Methodists rank the highest ; though by no 
means equal in number, as a denomination, to the Pres- 
byterians, who form the most influential body of Chris- 
tians in the State. Their ministers are, generally, well 
educated and intelligent men, and the active supporters 
of the religious institutions 6t the day. It ought, how- 
ever, in justice to be stated, that the comfort and useful- 
ness of this denomination have been lessened by divisions 
in their church, between some of their best men, on 
points comparatively of minor important;e. At'the.same 
time, it can be said that they have had -a considerable 
share of those revivals of religion, which have taken place 
in difierent i^arts of the State. As far as that denomination 
is concerned, there appears to be a necessity for moi'e for- ' 
bearance with one another ; less tendency to misapprehend 
eaelh other's sentiments^ a greater readiness to yield, on 
questions where prindjfUt^ not afiected ; and a stronger 
desire to keep "the inkf of the Spirit in the bond <tf 
peape," 
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My dear Fkiend, 

In looking ai the religious atatistics of PennayWania, 
it is to be considered, that, as no law ever existed in 
that State allowing or enjoining the different denoniina- 
tions to ti^theuiselTes for the support of (heir own sys- 
tem of religion, similar to what once existed in the New 
England Stales, ihe experiment of supporting religioa 
without an ealablishmeo I has, therefore, been raore fairly 
made. Il has also been tried in circumstances, whiolt 
throw the greatest obstacles in the way of such a plan; 
riz. in newly-settled districts, and among a thinly-scat- 
tered population ; and in towns which have rapidly in- 
creased in the number of (heir inhabitants, tn the fanuer 
case, our own country presents no point of resemblance; 
in the latter case, it does r and, therefore, we are bettei 
able to make a comparison, I will do this, by giving 
BOftie particulars respecting Pittsburgh, situated on the 
western border of the State of Pennsylvania. 

It contains 25,000 inhabitants, and has existed not 
more than fif^y years. Its rapid increase has taken place 
during the last twenty years. This circumstance has 
thrown obstacles in the way of religious improvement. 
Being a manufacturing town, and containing a large 
class of operatives, who had come from England and 
Germany, the difficulty was increased. For there was 
not only rapidity in the increase, and variety among the 
persons who came to thf place, but they were chiefly 
adults ; so that instruction could not be provided in thai 
gnduij Vay, which is required by the naluial increase 
of il^Abitanls ; but at once a demand was made for a 
great assemblage of persons, loo old to learn, and having 
much lo unlearn. Great temptations were also placed 
before foreigners. Among these may be mentioned, high 
wages, and the low price of ardent spirits. These might 
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be procured for two shillings a gallon. Many, also, of 
those, who were temperaie and sfeadj-, were chiefly in- 
•'■ fluenced by ihe desire of accumulating piopeny; and 
' • ^'ihey looked lo the farther West, hoping there to find the 
'^%S dorado of iheir anticipalions. Indeed, Pittsburgh was 
Itaerely a resting-place to many emigrants, lill they could 
fix OQ some more distant poiat, lo which they might 
f proceed, la such cases, they could have no inUiesi in 
any religious institution of a permanent Idlul, 'wlkick 
might be calculated to benefit the town, la addillon to 
all this, there was the diversity of religious opinion 
amongst the people. Some of the denominations were 
, We to secure religious ordinances for themselves; but 
were too few and feeble to do so. Besides, this 
community of iudividuals, with nothing in com- 
. . It the desire of gain ; and though all had one object 
Ml view, this rery circumstance often produced a spirit 
of eompetiliCm, which was not at all favourable lo unity 
of action, in promoting any Christian or benevolent en- 
terprise. The character of society had not, as yet, time 
'to be formed. The materials were there; but so diver- 
'''■ified, that it was impossible to say what form it m^hl 
assume. Here there was certainly much to dread, as it 
regarded the interests of religion. Yet it was religion 
alone that could correct the evils which existed; and its 
native, unassisted power to do so, has, in this case, been 
strikingly displayed. 

In order that ibis may be seen at one glance, it wilt 
be better to give the Statistics of Pittsburgh, drawn up 
by two ministers on the spot : one of tbem being Dr. 
Halsey, the President in the Theological Seminary; 
and the other being the Rev. A. D. Campbell. 

The population of Pittsburgh and subiubs is about 
S&,000. 
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Looking at these resulia, We cannot but admit, in this 
instance at least, Ihe sufficiency of the voluntary prio- 
ciple ; it has supplied religious instruction to all 
Ibe inhabitants of the town, if they are willing to 
receive it, as well as school instruclion for their chil- 
dren. I do not know a single town in Great Britain, 
with a population of twenty-five thousand, with such 
ample means of religious instruclion. There may be 
towns where new chBrches have been built with grants 
of public money, and the iriinisters may be supported by 
endowments or by taxes. To these may be added, dis- 
Renling places of worship, and yet the aggregate will be 
found far behind this city in the Wildeniess. It has, as 
already stated, sprung up within forty years. No pro- 
ri°ion is made by the State for religion, do individual 
is taxed to support even his own denomioaiion ; but all 
emanating from the people themselves, and supported 
annually by their free-will offerings. In such cireum- 







atiDoes, the idea of (axing olliers to support their reli- 
gious services could never have entered into their minds. 
Such injustice would eicile universal abhorrence in that 
land. This continued suppcirt of Divine ordinances is 
given by men who are any thing but fanatics. They 
are sober, practical, ttnd husine?s-like men, who act on 
the honourable principle, thai if they are to receive reli- 
gious instmetiDn, tEey ought to provide it for themselves, 
as they would do, in seeking to obtain possession of any 
other good. 

But has this desire to obtain religious instruction gone 
no farther than ihemaelves ? In their wish to secure 
the gospel, have ihey forgotten othew? Let the history 
of their Foreign Missionary Society answrer these ques- 
tions. Then, it may be asked again, do they direct all 
iheii eiiargies to the distant heathen, and leave their 
ungodly neighbours and countrymen to perish? Cer 
tainly liol. The very same ordinances which they sup- 
port for iheir owii edification are also the divinely ap- 
pointed means foi the conversion of sinners. The gos- 
pel is preached to the poor, and to all who are willing 
to hear il, without moneys and without priire, even 
though they may be too indifferent lo its value to contri- 
bute their share in supporting it. And here we see the 
beauty and the universal adaptation of New Testament 
principles. The people of Clirist can no where live 
Gontetiled without the bread of life dispensed in the 
public preaching of the truth, and they confine not the 
benefit to themselves. " The Spirit and the Bhide gar/, 
Come!" Thus, thtTety ploces round about God's hill 
become a blessing; and the collective body, which sup- 
ports a Christian pastor, as wel I as each individual mem- 
ber of it, is as B. light shining in a dark place. Sinners 
are converted — the churches have numbers added to their 
communion — and as new in habitants settle in the town, 
newplacesof worship are provided, and the good extends. 

It will appear obvious, that considerable exertion must 
have been mode to raise such large sums for the build- 
ing of churches, and ibal similar efforts must be coa- 
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tinued, in order to furnish the annual charges ineaxM 
in supporting the ministers aiyl in keeping the huildings 
in repair. To accomplish all this, there must he a vi- 
tality about their system, which no compulsory mode of 
religion can possess. There are thirty places of wor- 
ship in Pittsburgh — the least of which will se^t five 
hundred persons, and the largest about fifteen hundred. 
Of these, twenty-six are orthodox Protestant congrega- 
tions, of difierent denominations. The character of the 
ministry stands high for propriety of demeanour and for 
evangelical sentiment. The great peculiarities of the 
gospel are held and preached by them all, with the ex- 
ceptions already mentioned. And it is a point deserving 
special notice, that there are upwards of four thousand 
communicants wKo have given credible evidence that 
they are Christians before they were admitted to the 
Lord's table. Such is. Pittsburgh ! 

With regard to the character of the people of Penn- 
sylvania, I can only speak generally. It is plain that a 
people, who contribute so liberally for places of religious 
worship and pastors for themselves, besides supporting 
many institutions for the benefit of others, must be con- 
siderably influenced by religion. From all that I saw, 
or could learn by inquiry, the Sabbath is not so strictly 
observed in this State as in New England, nor is do- 
mestic religion so generally prevalent as in that country. 
But I think I am warranted in saying, that the mass of 
the people are more under the influence of religion than 
with us. Among us, the very highest and the very 
lowest ranks are, perhaps, the least attentive to reli- 
gious observances. In Pennsylvania, these extremes of 
society hardly exist. There are few very wealthy, and 
few very poor, persons. There are not many places in 
the State where those willing to be industrious may not 
find an adequate support. Immense quantities of land 
are yet to be settled, so that the children of the present 
inhabit;ints can find room to locate themselves, without 
going far into the Valley of the Mississippi. Indeed, I 
had much pleasure in obserring the outward circum- 
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Df the people. The lowest class of labourers 
could command a full supply of the necessaries of life. 
In visiting^ their log huts and cottages, and the dwellings 
of land owners, who are more numerous than tenants or 
servants, I found them generally in. that happy state 
which was the object of Agur's prayer. They were ^,. / 

freed alike from the temptations presented by luxurious '*l \ 

living, and arising from abject poverty. The door of •"* ' 

the dwelling where I resided for nearly a fortnight was 
never locked. Valuable articles were allowed to hang . 
mthe open air all night, and in the out-houses, and ^ 

none of them were stolen. Travelling early in the 
morning, when the cottagers were asleep, I frequently 
discovered the same exposure of clothes to depredation. 
I made inquiry in different places, if tt was generally 
so ; and found that, ei^cept in the vicinity of large towns, 
no precautions to protect property:.iv^ere taken, and no 
depredations were committed. • ^ , 

When I approached the mountainous districts, many 
miles remote from cities^ I naturally expected to see .}.-'J*. 

the people rude and imcouth in their manners. It was " "-■ '■ 

not so ; the dress of the men was similar to what it was « 

in the eastern parts of the State ; and there was a neat- 
ness and a propriety in the dress of the females of all 
classes which most agreeably surprised me. Among 
those whom I met with, there was of course great di- 
versity, both of character and condition. I entered 
freely into conversation with them. They were blunt 
in their manner, certainly, but never rude or offensive. 
I found them in general intelligent, and, especially, well 
acquainted with the constitution of their own country. 
Indeed, there is a remarkable acuteness In the agricul- 
tural population of Pennsylvania, as compared with the 
same class in our country. I was pleased to find that 
few-— very few— ever indicated a bad feeling towards 
England. On the contrary,, even among those who 
were decidedly irreligious, and rather vain of their own 
political rights and privileges, there was a respect and 
an interest shown for Great Britain that was gratifying 
03 
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to me. The religious part of the community With which 
I necessarily came most into contact, inyariaUy es* 
pressed their affection for England, and .their earnest 
desire that peace might be uninterrupted; -and that in 
every way, both by our political delations and religious 
institutions, we should benefit the world at large. I 
found, in conversation with persons in the stages, a de- 
cided respect for religion. In only two or three cases 
did I meet with profanity or infidelity, and these were 
evidently much disapproved of by the rest of the com- 
PfU^. I was much annoyed, as other travellers have 
befln before me, with a very disagreeable custom — the 
frequent use of tobacco, and that in its most offensive 
form. Even those, who of all men should *^ keep them- 
selves pure," were sometimes guilty of yielding to this 
perverted and extraordinary taste for a poisonous narcotic. 
In thus speaking so favourably of the people's res- 
pect for religion, I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that all the people are truly religious, or that the 
majority are under its sacred influence. There are in 
the towns, and no doubt in the country likewise^ open 
opposers of religion, and neglecters of Divine ordinances, 
and who, if not controlled by laws and public opinion, 
^ould be ready to commit any excesses. But I think 
jUMy be , asserted, that religion has a very extensive 
imiueM^ ih all the ranks of which society is composed 
va that State, from the general and the judge to the in- 
mate of the log hut, just beginning to clear the forest, 
and-preparing to sow and reap. That it is more than 
;4Rl£Scient to produce submission to the lawsj and orderly 
Vehaviour, may safely be said ; for a general regard is 
paid to the ordinances of Teligion, both in town and 
country. The chief drawback on the improvement of 
the people, is the influx of new settlers from other coun- 
tries, who have no religion. Hence, there is much to 
be done besides supplying their own population with 
religi^ous instruction. Vigorous measures are necessary 
to keep pace with the demands of new adult settlersi 
wl^o are, in general, disinclined to serious things. 
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Bat are the religious people properly concerned for 
.the education of their children 1 A satisfactory answer 
fliay h^ given to this inquiry, as far as the wealthy and 
respectable part of the community is concerned. There 
are nearly a hundred endowed academies and high 
schools, and nearly all the religious denominations have 
colleges and theological seminaries. Scattered through- 
out the State, there are great numbers of common or 
district schools, especially in the northern part, where 
many natives of New England are settled. At the 
same time it ought to be- stated, that education is npivch 
neglected among the German population ; and in varlbus 
parts of the State it has not made that progress which *i **'" 
it might and should have done. It may be said, indeed, . ^V^ 
that the subject of general education has not received • # 
that attention in former years wbich its importance de- 
manded) and which the legislature appears now desi- 
rous to give. The proportion of the population under « 
instruction is much less than in the other Middle or , 
Eastern States. The resources of this State are great, 
but they have not by any means been developed, at 
least not in an equal degree with those of the State of 
New York, with which it is, perhaps, more fair to com- 
pare it, than with those which are older and smallM 
This may be partly accounted for by referring, ak^ 
have already done^ to the mingled character of the po- 
pulation, which has rendered it difficult for them to 
unite in any general plan. But the legislature has at 
length routed itself to discharge its duty, i The subject 
of education,, for all the children of the State has htetf, 
discussed ; and last year a law was passed, which, when 
brought into operation, will, no doubt, supply most of 
the deficiencies which at present exist. The report on 
which the two Houses legislated, is one of an interest- 
ing character, and furnishes many important facts as to 
the operation of the common school system in a num- 
ber of the American States. ': 

After the preceding statement respectmg a deficiency 
of education, it may appear sonkewhat r«ntfrkable, that 
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the number of newspapers is greater ill proportion to the 
population than in any other of the oM Sfates. In the 
State ofi^ew York, coDtafning nearly two millions of 
people, theife are 267 newspapers; in Pennsylrania, there 
are 220 ; one sixtH of the whole number to be found in 
the Union. I can only account for this fact, by sup- 
posing, that the distindtness preserved by the rarious 
classes of settlers leads each to provide their own vehicle 
of intelligence, rather than to support one of a larger 
and more general character. Of the number stated of 
these publications, the religious newspapers also bear a 
larger proportion to the amount of inhirbitants than in 
the other States. This is sr peculiar feitttupe^of the press 
in this country ; and, while it must Iqvf«fB^ important 
bearing on the character of the pe<)plej| .il' |IMiy, at the 
same time, be taken as an indication of i^bat their pre- 
vailing character is. There is an eager desire for infor- 
mation on all points affecting the religious interests of 
the more distant parts of the State. And as each deno- 
mination is carrying on its own plans of Christian be- 
nevolence, it is natural that each should have its own 
medium of communication respecting these. 

That there are disadvantages arising from this class 
of reading, wh€*n carried to a great extent, there can, I 
think, be no dotibt. It too often supplies the place of 
more solid and useful instruction, and promotes indoletit 
and desultory Ambits of thinking. And where a contro- 
versial spirit abounds, it is frequently strengthened and 
supplied with materials through this channel. It also 
tempts many writers to expend oh ephemeral produc- 
tions talents and' energies, which, if rightly directed, 
would Iccomplish works of standard excellence. I 
found also that these publications sometimes interfere 
with the sacred hours of the Sabbath : and they are apt 
to make premature disclosures as to revivals of religioiiy 
or other promising appeafainces, which are better to rpr 
main private, till the test of time-has confirmed the hoj^ett 
excited by them. ' 

With all these drawbacks, howeyer, the religlouft 
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newspapers insmr many valuable purposes. Among * ' * 
these may be mottioned the wide circulation they give 
to the transactions of the principal religious institutions. 
I was often surprised, in the most remote jf9XtB. of the 
State, to find individuals acquainted with the most recent 
accoimts of the operations of these societies in- all parts 
of the world. And when the continuance of these ope- 
rations requires increased pecuniary aid, an appeal can 
easily be made to Christians throughout the whole coun- 
try. It has a tendency to keep the religious institutions 
in a state of purity and activity when they are thus kept 
constantly before the eye of the public. The churches 
of Christ 19 A&rent places are better able to cherish 
mutual sympidiiea^ when made acquainted with each 
other's c a € iii< 3tajicg8» When intelligence is received 
of revitab ^- %ome other section of the State, a desire 
is avrakisned to enjoy a similar season of refreshing. 
This is a class of reading suited to the taste of the 
young ; and it may be expected to diffuse a missionary ^ ^ 

spirit among them. And last, though not least, it is an i^f 

important auxiliary in refuting dangerous errors. .' The 
absolute freedom of the press, and the cheapness of pe- 
riodicals, have enabled the irreligious and the sceptical 
to circulate their mischievous doctrines. They must be 
encountered with their own weapons, and it is of great 
consequence that their attacks should meet with a speedy 
repulse. A monthly magazine would be too tardy and 
too unwieldy an instrument of defence. Truth is im- 
portant, in whatever form- it is communicated ; and we 
may hope that, among the many who have acquired a 
taste for reading in this way, some will be found whose 
increasing thirst for knowledge will lead them^on to cul- 
tivate severer studies. 

The intellectual tone and character of the people may 
thus gradually be improved. And as the first step to- 
wards this improvement, I think it would be desirable to 
reduce the number of the publications under review, and 
by this means to concentrate more of the talent and ex- 
.cellence, which are now scattered through them all. 

28 
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- 
There is nothing in the history of Pennsylyania more 
remarkable than the rapid increase of the different reli- 
gious denominations during the last thirfy years. The 
population has more than doubled since 1801 ; but the 
number of the ministers and congregations has increased 
at a much greater ratio. The Presbyterians are now 
f * nearly a^Aumeroua, in Pennsyhrania alone, as they were 

in the whole United States in 1800. The Episcopalians 
have increased foikrfold since 1801 ; and the others, with 
the exception of tftie German Reformed Church, have 
multiplied near]]p4o the same extent. It is also gratify- 
ing to know, that wki]e the orthodox sects have been 
making such rapid advances, the preaching of. error has 
, ' Aot prospered. The Unitarians make no progress. It is 
with some difficulty that they can keep up a congrega- 
tion, even in Philadelphia. It may be said with truth, 
that they have not six congregations, or six ministers, 
in the whole State. The Universalists are more nimie- 
rous, but there is no reason to believe that they are tn- 
creasing in numbers or in influence. Indeed, in various 
places, the orthodox are making inroads on them, and 
will, no doubt, eventually destroy them, as error must 
ever flee before the light of truth. 

In conchision, it must be confessed that the Christians 
of Pennsylvania have yet a great deal to accomplish, in 
order to do full justice tp their principles, their obliga- 
tions, their country, and -the world. They have by no 
means kept pace with some of the other States, in zeei 
for the missionary cause, and for the circulation of the 
Bible. They have done less for week-day and Sunday 
schools, for colleges, and theological seminaries, than. 
some other States with fewer resources than they hav» 
at their command. The Temperance cause has not 
made that progress which it has done elsewhere. There 
is, however, every reason to believe, that in all these 
respects they are improving. 

It is not my province to speak of the progress, made 
by this State in commerce, agriculture, science, and 
wealth. On these subjects I could only give extracts 
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from documents which are accessible to many; and I 
should be departing, in a grent measure, from ihe object 
of the mi3si<MA.~ 

The time which T spent in the State was pleasantly 
passed. I could not but become attached to the people 
They were invariably kind and hospitable. Their do- ,^^ j 

mestic manners were simple and unostentatious; free ^^ 

and communicative, without rudeness.; and partaking 
much of the chariicter of the bast specimens of our own 
agricultural population. They SN'mnfue that there is 
much room for improvement. They ten*' around them, 
in their own republic, striking examples of what may be 
done by zeal and perseverance ; so that we may confix 
dently hope that, in a few years, they will equal thi**'^ 
Eastern States in all that is intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious. 

I cannot close this brief notice of one of the States of 
this immense empire, without expressing my warmest 
wishes for its continued prosperity* As an individual, I 
feel my obligs^tions to many of the Christians of that * 

land. Their kindness I cannot forget. Their character 
I shall always esteem, and their friendship I shall ever 
value. The many farewells that I was obliged to take 
of Christian friends, formed the most trying part of my 
duty. A meeting with them all again is one of my 
brightest and most delightful anticipations. That reli- 
gion, which brought us together, and at once inspired 
mntual confidefnce, gives us good hope respecting the 
"r futoie. In happier circumstances, we may expect to 
. '. Vieet; and surrounded by recollections that will render 
z^ll^ed intercourse the subject of increasing praise. 
0)iy for a place in that vast assembly, which no man 
shall be able to number, and from which none shall go 
out any more for ever ! 
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Copies of Marriage Certificates, 






THIS MAY CERTIFY, 
That Mr. 
and M were 

SOLEMNLY UNITED IN MARRIAGE 
on the, of the of in the 

year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Thirty- according to the ordinance of God, 

and^the legal prescriptions of the Slate of New-York, 

Witnesses : 

Officiating Minister, 
and Pastor of the Presdyierian Church, 
New-York, A.D, 183 



JThte in to CCrtKS, That on the 
day of in the Year of our Lord 

One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty- 
at in the county of Philadelphia, and 

State of Pennsylvania, 



.» 



and 



Wirt^ hy me^ united in the bonds of MARRIAGE, ac- 
c&rding to the form <f the Presbyterian Church, and the 
laws of the State of Pennsylvania, 

In Witness, whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
on the day and year above written. 
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n. 

Copies of Letters Missive. 

• 

The Bowdoin-street Church, in Boston, 
To the Ecelesiastical Council, to be convened on the second 
Thursday of the present month, to organize (if deemed 
expedient) a new Evangelical Congregational Church, 

Sendkth Gbekting. 

At a meeting of the Bowdoin-street Church, held September 
the 7th, 1834, a letter from Jacol) Abbott, in behalf of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, requesting the presence of that Church, 
by its Pastor and Delegate, for the purpose of organizing a new 
church at Roxbury, on Thursday, the 18th instant, havii^ been 
read. 

It was Voted — ^To comply with this request ; and thereupon. 
Brother Deacon Danid Noyes was appointed Delegate.^ 

A true record, 
(Attest) Qi« y/fu. Phillips, Clk, 

Boston, September 8, 1834. 






Ordination of Mr, Abbott. 

Roxbwry, September 15, 1834. 

To* the Rev. Andrew Reed. 
A number of individuals, resident in Rozbury and vicinity, 
having felt themselves called upon, in the providence of God, to 
take measures for the formation of a Chorch of Christ here, and 
having taken the necessary preliminary steps, you are herel^ in- 
vited to sit upon an Ecclesiastical Council called for this purpose. 
The Council will meet at the Hall in Mr. Spear's Academy, on 
Thursday of this wejek, at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Council will also be requested, if they see fit, to ordain 
Mr. Jacob Abbott as an Evangelist. 

By order of the Committee of Arrangements, 

J. Abbott, Chairman 

The other Pastors called are, Mr. Burgess, of Dedham ; Mr. 
Gile<9, of Milton ; Dr. Codman, of Dorchester ; Messrs. Wisner, 
i^erson, Adams,' Jenks, Bli^en, and Winslow, of Boston ; 
and iU? Dr. Matbeaon. 
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III. 

Order of Exercises. 

COMMENCEMKNT AT AMHKBST COLLSOE, 1834. 



PRAYER. 

1. Salutatory Oration. 

2. Essay. — Patriotism. 

3. Essay. — Common Sense. 

4. Discussion. — Fact and Fic- 
tion. 

6. Essay. — Excitement. 

6. Essay. — Independence. 

7. Disquisition. — Propriety of 
Appeals to the Passions. 

8. Oration. — Moral Influence 
of Works of Imagination. 

9. Dissertation. — Guilt, as af- 
fected by Temptation. 

10. Dissertation. — Ftogtuum of 
Society. ^ yL-* 

11. Disputation .---Ttf ^ VifSnol- 
ogy entitled to tp^aii) At- 
tention from its practical 
Utility 1 

12. Dissertation. -^Bibliomania. 
18. Discussion. — Expediency 

of making Temperance a 
subject of Legislation. 



14. Poem. — Death of Byron. 

15. Essay. — Contrasted Char- 
acter of Napoleon and 
Howard. 

16. Oration. — The Memory of 
La Fayette. 

17. Dissertation. — Despotism. 

18. Oration. — Natural Histor^r^ 
of Eloquence. 

19. Philosophical Oration. — 
Emotions. 

20. Disputation. — Are encomi- 
ums upon the Dead bene- 
ficial to the Living 1 

21. Philosophical Oration. — 
Mind. 

22. Oration. — Skepticism Id 
cultivated Society. 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

23. Oration. — Influence of phy-' 
sical Science : with the 

t Valedictory Addresses. 

PRAYER. 






rv. 

Order of Exercises 

ANDOYBlt COMMENCEMENT, QEPT. 10, 1834. 

FORENOON. 



PRATER. 



1. Gren., ii., 17.7— The tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. 

2. Doctrintd preaching emi- 
nently pit)per in a revival 
of religion. . ».'~ 



3. Influence of Calvin on 
civil and relimous liberty^ 

4. On the Monthly Concert. 

5. Inquiry respecting the 
meaning of 1 Cor., vi., 2, 3. 

6. Preaching modified by thdr 
spirit of S\e age. 
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7. The faithful Pastor. 

8. Love to G«d. 

9. Exposition of Rev. vi., 13. 

10. Deficiency of classical lit- 
erature in the spirit of the 
gospel. ., 

SACBEO MUSIC. 

11. Augustine. 

12. Evil of Sin. 

13. Does the word t3Vt i^ 
Gen. i., mean the term of 
a natural day 1 

14. Analogical preaching. 

16. Evils resulting (rom the 
frequent removal of Minis* 
te'rs. 



16. On Holiness. 

17. How would the conversion 
of Palestine a£fect the in- 
terpretation of the Scrip- 
tures? 

lo. Puritan preaching. 

19. Uniformity of the method 
of Providence in the spread 
of Christianity. 

20. Source of lax Theology. 

21. On Heb. i.. U.-y-The Min- 
istry of good Angels. 

22. The rel^ous attitude of 
Greece. 

SACRED MUSIC. 



AFTfiRNOON. 



SACSSD MUSIC. 



23. Influence of eminent piety 
on the eloquence of the 
Pulpit. 

24. The true end of human 
and divine knowledge, the 
same. 

25. Remarks on Isa.lxiii., 1 — 6. 

26. Causes of inefficient 
preaching. 

27. Agency of the Christian 
preacher in the sinner's 
Conversion. 

28. Agency of the Holy Spirit 
in the sinner's Conversion. 

29. Agency of the sinner in his 
own Conversion. 

HBBBEW CHANT. 



30. Pious feeling as connected 
with pastoral duties. 

31. The true test of pulpit 
eloquence. 

32. On 2 Pet.,iii., 10.—" The 
earth also, and the works 
that are therein, shall be 
burnt up." 

33. What bearing should the 
laws of interpretation have 
upon Christian Theology! 

34. Is self-love the foundation 
of religion 1 

35. Efficiency of voluntaiy as- 
-sociations. 

36. Revivals of religion in 
England. 

ORIGINAL HTMN. 



PRATER. 



BENBBICTION. 
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V. 

Articles of Faith, and Form of Covenant, adopted ly one 
of the Congregational Churches in Lowell, Massachtt" 
setts, 

ARTICLES OF FAITH. 

I. We believe, that there is but one God, the Creator, Pre- 
server/ and Morsil Governor of the Universe ; a being of infinite 
power, knowledge, wisdom, justice, goodness, and truth ; the 
self-existent, independent, and immutable Fountain of good. 

II. We beheve, that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment were given by inspiration of God ; that they are profitable 
for correction, for reproof, and for instruction in righteousness ; 
and that they are our only rule of doctrinal belief and religious 
practice. 

III. We believe, that in the Godhead there are three persons, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that these three 
are one God, the same in substance, equal in power and glory. 

lY.. We believe, that God has made all things for himself; 
that known unto him are all his works from -the beginning : and 
that he governs all things according to the counsel of his own will. 

y. We believe, that the law and government of God are holy, 
just, and good. 

y I. We believe, that God at first created man in his own image, 
in a state of rectitude and holiness, and that he fell from that 
state by tr^i^gressing the divine comoiand in the article of for- 
bidden fruit. ' 

YII. We believe, that in consequence of the first apostacy, the 
heart' of man in his natural state is destitute of holmess, and in a 
state of positive disaffection with the law, character, and govern- 
ment of God : and that all men, previous to regeneration, are 
dead in trespasses and sins. 

yill. We believe, that Christ, the> Son of God, has. by his 
obedience, sufiferings, and death, made an atonement for sin; 
that he is the only Redeemer of sinners ; and that all who are 
saved will be altogether indebted to the grace and mercy of God 
for their salvation. 

IX. - We believe, ihat although the invitation of the Gospel is 
such, that whosoever will may come and take of the water of 
life freely ; yet the depravity of the human heart is such that no 
man will come to Christ, except the Father, by the special and 
efficacious influences of his Spirit, draw him. 

X. We believe, that those who embrace the Gospel were 
chosen in Christ before the foundation of the world, that they 
should be holy and without blame before him in love ; and that 
they should be saved, not by works of righteousness which they 
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hare done, bat accordisg to the distinguishing merer of God, 
throagfa canct:ficat:on of xhe Spirit and belief of the tnth. 

XI. We believe. tl.a: tiiose who cordialij embrace Christ, wiD 
be kept bv the m:gh:v power of God through faith unto salvation. 

XII We DelieTe, teat there will be a general resorrection of 
the bodies boui of the just and unjust. 

XIII. We bejeve. toat ail mankind must one day stand before 
the judgment seat of Cr.rist, to receive the just and bnal sentence 
of retiibutioo. according to the deeds done in the body ; and that, 
at the day of judgment, the sute of all will be unalto^bly fixed ; 
and that the punishment of the wicked and the happiness of the 
lighteous will be endless. 

XIV. We believe, that the Sacraments of the New Testament 
kre Baptism and the Lord's Supper : that believers in regnlar 
church standing only can consistently partake of the Lord's Hup' 
per ; ancl that visible believers and their households only caB con- 
sistently be admitted to the ordinance of BaptisoL 

rOlM OF COVKXANT. 

You do now, in the presence of God and men, avouch the 
Lord Jehovah to be your God, the supreme object of your affec- 
tion, an.l your chosen portion for ever. You cordially acknowl- 
edge the Lord Jesus Cnrist m all his mediatorial offices, Prophet^ 
Priest, and King, as your only Saviour and final Judge ; and tbt' 
Holy Spirit as your Sipnctifier, Comforter, and Guide. You 
humbly and cheerfully devote yourself to God in the everlasting 
covenant of grace ; you consecrate all your powers and faculties 
to his service and glory ; and you promise, that, through the as- 
sistance of his Spirit and grace, you will cleave to him as your 
chief good ; that you will give diligent attention to his word, and 
worship, and ordinances ; that you will seek the honour of his 
name, and the interests of his kingdom : and that henceforth, 
denying a; ungodliness and every worldly lust, you will lire 
soberly, ana righteously, and godly in the world. ' 

You do now cordially join yourself to this as a Church of 
Christ, engaging to submit to its discipline, so far as conformable 
to the rules of the gospel ; and solenmly covenanting to strive, as 
£ur as in you lies, for its gospel peace, edification, and purity ; and 
to walk with its members in all member-like love, faithfulness, 
circumspection, meekness, and sobriety. Thus you covenant and 
prpmise. 

We then, the members of this Church of Christ, do now re- 
ceive you into our communion, and promise to watch over yoa 
with Christian affection and tenderness, ever treating you in lore 
as a member of the body of Christ, who is head over ill things to 
the Church. 

This we do, imploring the Great Shepherd of Israel, our Lari 
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and Redeemer, that both we and you may have wisdom and grace 
to be faithful inr his covenant, and to glorify him with the holmess 
which becomes his hopse for ever. 



And now, beloved in the Lord, let it be deeply impressed upon 
your minds, that you have entered into new and solemn obliga- 
tions. Henceforward, you can never be as you have been. The 
vows which, in presence of God, angels, and men, you have n(Vw 
assumed, will follow you through life to the judgment-seat of 
Christ ; and in whatever state your final destiny be fixed, they 
will for ever abide upon you. If you walk worthily of your pro- 
fession, you will be to us an ornament and a delight ; but if other- 
wise, a shame, a grief of heart, and a vexation. And if a wo be ^ 
pronounced against him who offends one of Christ's little ones, 
wo, wo be to him who offends a whole church ! But, beloved, 
be not overwhelmed by these considerations ; for we are persuaded 
better things concerning you, and things that accompany salva- 
tion, though we thus speak. May the Lord guide you by his 
counsel ; and, when the trials of this short warfare shall have been 
ended, receive you and us to the church triumphant in glory^ 
where our love shall be for ever perfect, and our joy for ever full ! 



VL 
The Law on Religion, 

THE LAW AS IT WAS IN MASSACHUf^TTS. 

As the happiness of the people, and the good order and pres- 
ervation oi civil government, essentially depend upon piety, re- 
ligion, and morality ; and as these cannot be generally diffused 
through a community but by the institution of the public worship 
of God, and of public instn^ctidns in piety, religion, and moral- 
ity : — therefore, to promote their happiness, and to secure the 
good order and preservation of their government, the people of 
this commonwealth have a right to invest their legislature with 
power to authofize and require, and the^ legislature shally from 
time to timCj authorize and require, the several towns, parishes, 
precincts, and other bodies politic, and religious*societies, to make 
suitable provision, at thef^bwn expense, for the institution of the 
public worship of God, and for the isupport and maintenance of 
public Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and morality, ia all 
cases where such -provision shall not be made voluntarily. And 
the people of this commonwealth have also a right to, and do, in- 
vest their legislature with authority to enjoin upon all the subjects 
an attendance upon the instructions of the puhlic teachers aforC' 
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Mod, at stated times and seasons, if there be any on whose in- 
structroRs Uiev can conscientioosly and convenientlj attend :— 
ProTided. notwiihiitandirig. that the s^'veral tovnis, pauishes, pre- 
cincts, and oiher bodies politic or religious soc:etie3, shall at all 
times have the excliwive nght of electing their pubUc teachers, 
and of contn-.cMng wi:h them for their support and maintenance. 
And all moneys paid by the subject ti» the support of public 
worship, aiid of the pubhc teachers aforesaid, shalC if he require 
it, be uniformly applied to the support of the public teacher or 
teachers of his own r< ligious sect or denomination, provided there 
be any on whose instructions he attends ; otherwise, it may be 
paid towards the support of the teacher or (eacbers of the parish 
or precinct in which the said moneys are raised. And every de- 
nomination of Christians, demeaning themselves peaceably, and aa 
good sut^jects of the cotnmonweaith, shall be equally under the 
I ruteci.on of the \zw -. and no subordination of any one sect or 
denomination to another shall ever be established l^ law. 

AXINDMI!CT AS PBOPOSID IN XASSACHUSSTTS IN 1820. 

As the happiness of a people, and the good order and preserva- 
tion of civil government, essentially depeud upon piety, reUgion, 
and morality ; and as t^tese cannot be generally diffused through 
a coininuiiity hut by the public worship of God ; and as the pub- 
lic worship of God will be best promoted by recognising the un- 
alienable rivht of every man to render that worship in the mode 
most consistent with the dictates of his own conscience ; there- 
fore, no person shall by law be compelled to join, or support, or 
be classed with, or associated to, any congregation or religious 
society whatever ; but every person now belonging to any re- 
ligious society, whether incorporated or unincorporated, shall 
be considered a member thereof, until he shall have separated 
himself therefrom, in the manner hereinafter provided. And each 
and every society, or denomination of Christians, in this State, 
shall have and enjoy the same and equal power, rights, and priv- 
ileges, and shall have power and authority to raise money, for 
the s'ipport and maintenance of religious teachers of their re- 
spective denominations, and to build and repair houses of public 
worship, by a tax on the members of any such society only, to be 
laid by a major vole of the legal voters assembled at any society 
meeting, warned and held according to law. 

Prov'ided nevertheless, that if any person shall choose to sep- 
arate himseK from the society or denomination to which he may 
belong, and shall leave a written notice thereof with the clerk of 
such society, he shall thereupon be no longer liable for any future 
expenses which may be incurred by said society. 

And every denomination of Christians detaneaning themselves 
peaceably and as good citizou of the commonwealtlif shall be 
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equally under the protection of the law, and no subordination of 
any one sect or denomination to another shall ever be established 
by law. 

THE LAW AS IT IS IN MASSACHUSETTS, PASSED IN JUNE, 1833. 

As the happiness of the people, and the good order and pres- 
ervation of civil government, essentially depend upon piety, re- 
ligion, and morality ; and as- thes^ cannot be generally diffused 
through a community, but by the institution of the public worship 
of God, and of public instructions in piety, religion, and morality ; 
therefore, to promote their happiness and secure i\e good order 
and preservation of their government, the people of this common- 
wealth have a right to mSs.e suitable provision at their own ex- 
pense for the institution of the public worship of God, and for the 
eupport and maintenance thereof. Promdedy that all religious so- 
cieties shall, at all times, have the exclusive right of electing their 
public teachers, and of contracting with them for their support 
and maintenance, and, provided also, that the obligations of no ex* 
isting contract shall be hereby impaired. 

And all religious sects and denominations, demeaning them- 
selves peaceably and as good citizens of the commonwealth, shall 
be equally under the protection of the law ; and no tnbordination 
of any sect or denomination to another shall ever be established 
by law. 

THE LAW IN VIRGINIA. 

Be it therefore enacted, by the General Assembly, " That no 
man shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious wor- 
ship, place, or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, re- 
strained, molested, or burdened' in his body or goods, nor shall 
otherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions or belief; 
but that all men shall be free to profess, and by argument to 
maintain, their opinions in matters of religion, and that the same 
shall in no wise aiminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities.'* 

Act for the estabUshing of Religious Freedom, passed in the 
Assembly of Virginia, a. d. 1786. 

THE law in NEW-JEESEY AND GBOSaiA. 

No person shall ever, within this colony, be deprived of the 
inestimable privilege of worshipping Almighty God in a manner 
agreeable to the dictates of his own conscienb^ c nor, under any 
pretence whatever, be compelled to attend any place of worship 
contrary to bis own faith and ludgment : nor shall any person 
within this colony ever be obliged to pay tithes, taxes, or any 
other rates, for the purpose of building or repairing any other 
church or churches, pbce or places of worship, or for the main* 
tenance of any minister or ministry, contrary to what he believet 
Vol. It— P 39 
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to be right, or has deliberatelgri md ToluAtarily engaged himself 
to perform. ■ 

THE LAW IN NEW-YORK, CONNECTICUT, CAROLINA, AND MISSISSIPPI. 

The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship, without discrimination or preference, shall, for ever here- 
after, be allowed within this State to all mankind : Provided, that 
the liberty of conscience thereby declared shall not be so con- 
strued as to excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify practices in- 
consistent with the peace or safety of this State. 

THE LAW OF PENNSYLVANU, KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, OHIO, 

INDIANA, AND ILLINOIS. 

All men have a natural and indefeasible right to worship Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates of their own consciences : 
and no man can, of right, be compelled to attend, erect, or sup- 
port any place of worship, or to maintain any ministry, against his 
consent ; that no human authority can, in any case whatever^ con- 
trol or interfere with the rights of conscience ; and that na pref- 
erence shall ever be given, by law, to any religious estaUish- 
ments or modes of worship. 



' VII. 

Welsh Settlements^ 

Ehenshurghy July 20, 1834. 
Rev. AND DEAR Sir, 
Agreeably to my promise, I shall .endeavour to give you a 
brief sketch of the history of the society denon^inated lodejf^nd- 
ents in this place. In the years 1794, 1795, and 1796, a con- 
siderable number of Welsh families emigrated from Wales to this 
country. The Rev. Morgan J. Rhees, an educated and respect 
able Baptist minister, was among the furst of them. They came 
with the intention of forming a Welsh settlement in some cpn- 
Tenient place, apd Mr. Rhees, acting as their leader, applied to 
Congress to grant a tract of land for this purpose. In this he did 
not succeed, and many other^ attempts \o obtain a suitable spot 
were equally unsuccessful. It appeared as if Providence shut 
and bolted every door against us, only the one on the top of the 
Allegany mountain. Mr. Rhees formed forty or fifty of the 
Welsh people, who found a temporary residence in and about Phil- 
adelphia, into a church ; containing nearly an equal number of 
Baptists, Independents, and Calvinistic Methodists. Mr. Rhees 
Administered the Lord's Supper for the first time, I think, in July, 
1796. I still think that we enjoyed a Tory precious and refreah- 
ing season. Mr. Rees Lloyd, an Inde{>endent minister, adnoinis- 
tered the Supper in the same church in August. In the fall of 
tliat year, and the spring of 1797, t number of families arhTed at 
this place, and in April the Independent Church was fofm^ con- 
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sisting of twenty-four members ; ordiese, twelve had belonged to 
the Calvinistic Methodists. Tjj^ Rev. Rees Lloyd, who had 
been oidained in Wales, drew up a confession of his faith, whit^i 
agreed in substance with the Assembly's Catechism ; and a 
church covenant, consisting of ten j>articulars, all, of which were 
adopted by the church ; and at that time they chose Mr. Lloyd 
to be their pastor, and your humble servant to be beacon. The 
church progressed perhaps as might be expected, labouring for 
many years under many disadvantages, the country being new. 
The Lord's Supper was administered once every four weeks, ex- 
cept ir\ some instances, when wine could not be had. Once a 
fortnight, on a Wednesday, we met for devotional exercises and 
conversation on religious subjects, doctrinal and experimental. 
Mr. Lloyd preached generally twice every Sabbath. Our toil 
and difficulties in the wilderness were great. We were mush 
scattered, and had no roads ; but we often found it good to draw 
near to God, in attending to the means above mentioned. By. 
the best accounts we have, we received ten persons by letter, be-*' 
fore the close of the year 1801 ; and from that time till the close 
of 1809, we received by letter nineieen, and by examination 
twenty-nine. It ought to be recorded with gratitude, that in the 
year 1804, the Lord in a very gracious manner visited the settle- 
ment with a precious revival. '' The Lord did for us at this 
time great things ; our mouth was filled with laughter, and our 
tongue with singing." The greater part of the number last men- 
tioned, as received by examination, may be considered as the fruit 
of this revival; and these, with few exceptions, have held 4IQ 
their way. In the year 1806, I was called by the chtirch to speak 
publicly, by way of trial ; and in June, 1806, was ordained by Mr. 
Lloyd, and called by the chufch to officiate as co-pastor with him. 
Mr. William Tibbot, who had preached for many years in Wales, 
was ordained at the same time ; and coming to live at the settle- 
ment, he was shortly after called by the church to be co-pastor 
with Mr. Lloyd and myself. In the fall of 1817, Mr. Lloyd 
left us on the most friendly terms, and went to senv a vacant 
church, composed chiefly of Welsh people, within twenty- three 
miles of Cincinnati. He" is yet living, but is now superan- 
nuated. In January, 1822, Mr. Tibbot's connexion with the 
church was dissolved under very unpleasant circumstances ; -and 
in 1827 . he died. He was an excellent preacher ; I have no 
doubt that his ministry had been owned and blessed in a special ' 
manner. In the summer of 1822, Mr. Morris Jones arrived here 
from Wales. In the following winter he was called by the church 
to exercvse his gifts as a speaker ; and in April, 1827, he accepted 
a unanimous call to serve them as co-pastor with myself. In 
August, 1826, it pleased the Lord to cause somewhat of a sha- 
king among the dry bones ; and in a few months about twenty per« 
sons were admitted as members, whom we consider as the fruits 
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of this excitement. We er^oysd 8t thit time some sweet and 
precious seasons. The church, smce Mr. Tibbot left us, has pro- 
ffressed with a good degree of unanimity, and contains at this 
tmie upwards of two hundred members in full communion, and 
living within four or five miles of our meeting-house. Our meet- 
ings, and our Sunday school (which commenced in 1819), have 
been, and continue to be, well attended. We have been for 
some years in a very lukewarm state, yet not without occasional 
additions. We can say with good John Newton, that we are not 
what we ought to be, i^hat we would be, or what we hope to be ; 
yet I trust that we are not what we once were ; and that it is by 
the grace of Ood we are what we are. We should not forget the 
goodness of God, among many other things, in giving us a con- 
venient house in which to worship him. It is a good strong^ 
,* building of brick, forty feet square, with galleries on three sides. 
It cost us about one thousand four hundred dollars; the money 
was nearly all collected among us, without any serious difficulty, 
and paid according to contract. 

Hoping that you and your Rev. colleague may return to your 
funilies and charges very much animated, that your visit may. 
. Im « ffreat blessing to both countries, and that you may be veij 
useiiiFtill death, I remain, with Christian afleetion, 

Geobob Roberts. 



Remarks. — The Common Schools are numerous and sufficient ; 
all the voluntary provision of th& instructers and the neighbour- 
hood. Classical education is also supplied to all who choose to 
pay the price of tuition, by teachers who depend on their reputa- 
tion and skill for support. It is rarely found that any citizen (un- 
less from Europe) is imable to read or write ; the freedom of the 
press, the elective franchise, the absence of monopolies and all 
restraints upon industry and ascent, together with the diffusion of 
moral influence from the different religious societies, are found 
to produce excitement enough to secure a practical and universal 
education. 

Objects, benevolent and morale are found to be attained by vol- 
untary exertion. We have one asylum for the poor^ which is 
provided by the city. But as a result of the popular nature of our 
political organization, and the general diffusion of knowledge, a 
Spirit of independence is generated among the p^r, which makes 
them averse to their being withdrawn from the mass of citizens. 
Our public paupers are therefore few. Our churches, generally, 
have a stated collection, at the Reason of administering the ^' Lord^ 
Supper,^' which sum is applied to the occasional and partial needi 
of the poor of the congregations, by the pastor and other choroh 
officers. Our winters are long, and in this season, the females 
end children of the labouring families are occasionally in need of 
some addition to their supplies, such as fuel, flttmelii, hose, dec. 
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A Benevolent Associatitm of £aiUs esplores the several wards of 
the city, and furnishes what inay be needed. Orphans may be 
accommodated by the city, at the asylum for the poor. But the 
ladies of the different religious denominations have formed them- 
selves into one benevolent association for the more complete super- 
vision of this interesting class of sufferers. The society has ob- 
tained *' incorporation," and^tajped adequate funds for their insti- 
tution from private contributions. We have also for the improve- 
ment of morals, besides the ovdinary religious influence of the sanc- 
tuary, the Bible, and Tract, and Sunday school Associations, which 
severally explore every comer of the city. The Temperance So- 
ciety^ and a very large and influential " Society of Young Men" 
(under thirty years of age), unite to promote the general interests 
of morality and knowledge. They publish a weekly paper called 
" The Friend," — have founded a public library, — and are extend- 
ing branches through the neighbouring districts. The influence 
of all these associations is decided and hianifest, but they are not 
so efliicient and complete as their evident advance gives promise 
that they will be. Our city is recent, composed of individuals 
from all nations, who have not got rid of all those peculiaritiei 
Slid prejudices which are partial impediments to combination woA . 
sufl^ient Action. But associated tction is daily improving ; sup- ^ 
pleness, mutual confidence, and sticcess, are redeeming previous 
defect. You are aware we have a double task to perform ; to 
amend the obliquities and perfect the characters of our settled 
population, and properly dispose of^ a ho^t of emigrants, consist- 
ing of the more iteglected population of £uit>pe. 

In the statistical table furnished above, we have not found our- 
selves at liberty, or inclined to make any alterations, as the infor- 
mation was furnished by the several denominations, and is, we 
believe, substantially correct, with ihe exception of No. 13, which» 
although believed by the reporter, we are confident is overdrawn, 
as is the estimate of their force through the nation at large. We 
might add, that in the circle contemplated by this report, are seated 
the Theological Schools of the Associated Reformed Church, and 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, both of which have received considerable donations from 
the vicinity. Luther Stalsey. A. L. Campbell. 



VIII. 
History of the Free Churches in the City of New-York. 

TO REV. ANDREW RBBD, LONDON. 

New-York, February 1, 1835. 
Rev. AND Dear Sir, 
Our mutual friend. Rev. William Patton, having communicated 
to mo your desire to receive information concerning the Free 
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ity, I will tery cbenltdljr ffve you lucb facta 
I ou jjoaBesaion as may be interesting will useful to *on or others 
1 this subject. It would have given (nUch pleasuie lo any of 
IS brethren, conversant with the facta, to have eommiinicalBd 
lem to you when you were in this city, if they had enjoyed the 
iporlutiiiy. And as othai persons have made similar inquiries, 
aaj not bo improper to publish tbia letter for their inlwmation 

idividuals (the on« > member 
[|, and the other of the Presbyterian Church) 
wno had frequently mourned together over the deaolations of Zion, 
inviled a tneeUng of three or four Christian friendi to deliberate 
upon the tubjact of commencing a new church. Rev. Joel Fa- 
ker, then pastor of a Presbyterian Church in Rochester, Nen-Yerk 
(being providentially in the city}, waa inviled to attend the meet- 
ing. Ths brethren interchanged their feelings and opiniona with 
reapect (o the statv of religion in the city ; the almost total eicln- 
«ioD of the poor frotn the Presbyterian and Dutch Chutchen ; iha 
giBti neglect of the careless and impenitent on the part of profea- 
nng Chciatiaiis; and the importance of more direct and faithful 
efTorta for their conversion. The result of this conference was a 
pledge on the part of the five indtviduaJa referred to. to taka 
prompt measures for the comnnencement of a new congregslisn; 

worship ; and an engagement on the part of Mr. Parker lo be the 
minister, provided his own church and presbytery would conaent 
to his removal. 

TTie church at Rochester, with a readiness and unanimity 
worthy of all aooinieudation, conaeDled lo the translation of their 
beloved paalor to ■ field of greater uaefulness ; and the new con- 
gregation in New-Yotlt commenced its eiislence under his min- 
istry on the 2Tth June, 183U, m n room formerly occupied as a 
lecture-room by Rev, John B. Romeyn, Thames- street. 

It ia worthy of remark here, that Ihe eiurch thai had so di»- 
inleresledly given up their pastor, was blessed temporally and 
■piriluelly immediai^y after, thcrtb) verifying the divine promise, 
"He tint watemh,ahalt be watered also himself." The conara- 
gaCiou maile a succeaaful eBbrt to pay off a Urge debt that had 
greatly troubled them, and one of ths most powerful revivals of 
Teligion look place in that congregation and city that has been 
known in this country. 

The con^egation in Thame a-atreet originally consiited of only 
three families. The "upper room" where they am^mhlprf hail 
been hastily iifteS'up to accommodate about 350 
eipeuee not ei^eding IBS dollars. A Sabliath ei 
menceJ the lirsl Lord's day, composed oT five children, and one 
of the proJBclorsds superintendent. Public notice had been giran 
b; placard* posted up in the streets, and advertisements in Ih* 
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DMMpapBw, oflha new pIsco of public wotBhip. Tlrf tongregs- 
lion dt firat WBi about 'orty peraons, and gradually increaaed to 
neaily 400, Biling Lhe hsU and Ihe paasagea. "fherfl were l*o 
aeaaiaas of the Sabbath schools every Xjird's day, and three reli- 
gious lervices ; Mr. Parker teguUrly debvenng three diecoursei 
•very Sabbath, aod a lecture on each Wednesday eiciiing. beside* 
attending a church prayer- meeting once a week al a piivste 
dwelliag-haiiae. About half the seraion^ were wholly eilempArT- 
ueoUB. The Holy Spirit appeared to attend the preached word 
froiB the beginning. A young woman was hopefully convened 
under the first eernioa, and the number of peraoua anaketied in-, 
creaied weekly. , 

Application was made to the^merican Home Miaaionary Soci- 
ety to lake this infant congregation und^r its charge ; but dh 
account of the unpopularity of the undertakirtg, the Executive 
Coauoittee thought it prudent to decline the overture, Apptica- 
,. tion was neit made to the First Presbytery obWew-YorlC, to or- 

^ nltiie the church under the name of tlw First Free ChurcArpf 

teqity of 14 en- York, Great oppo sition was made in, this eccle- 
*. likMioal body. The name (Free Church) waa objected lo, and 
•^Vu iMeescily of a new church in the lower pirt of the city was 
^wiad^ II waa also said iliat a nsw church and Sabbath acHool 
could not be budt up without aubtracting the mcmbera and schol- 

doubts were expressed as to the abilty of the peraona engaged in 
the enterpriBS to sustain it. Al length a commiasion was appointed 
to organize the church ; and this solemnity, together with the 
ordination of two elders, took placa on the 2Sd September, 1S30. 
The church consisted of~siiteen members, SBveu male and mne 
female. 

The church had the cammunion on the first Sabbath in each 
month, and retmivfld accessions on every occasion -, and the Sab- 
bath school lapidly incleaacd. In o)^cr to ascertain Itas DiDHd 
destitution of this section of the eiCy (Ihe first ward contuning' kt 
that time not leaa than nine chunih.es of different denominations), 
Tsrioua eiperiments were made. One of them was tbe (blow- 
ing : — The Sabbath school teachers districted the whole ward, 
and visited it for the puipoae of ascertsining the number of young 
persons who did not attend any Sabbath schqol. In three weeu 
eighty-seven persons, who were not attached to iny other, weis 
enrolled in our school. In these visitations, families and indi- 
viduals were invited to intend the meeting, and auitable plana 
wers sought out in which to hold rteighbpurhoadpfkyer-ineetinga. 
The keepers of two gtoceriea consented to have ^yer-ineelinga 
held over their shops, and it waa observed that thereafter thcj 
did not open them for the sale of liquors, as before, on the Sali- 
bath. 

On the SOth of February, 1831, owing to their place of wotahip 
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I being top fmall to accommodate all the persons who thronged to 

•' hear the word, the congregation met in the Masonic Hall, in 

Broadway, at thatf time the Largest and most central hall in the 
city. Here it continued to assemble until the 9th October. After 
• the commencement of public worship in this hall, it was usually 

filled. The Sabbath school was greatly increased, and several 
Bible classes were formed. The minister, elders, teachers in 
the Bible classes and Sabbath school, and, in fact, every member 
of the church, considered it their duty to labour personally and 
Imitedly for the immediate conversion of sinners. They believed 
it to be sinful, and leading people to perdition, to tell them to 
" wait God's time," or to tell them to " go home and repent ;" 
and therefore inculcated that God required sinners to repent now. 
The teachers in the Sabb;Ch school felt that they could not con- 
tinue to teach unless some of their scholars were converted every 
Lord's day. The consequence was, conversions took place con- 
tinually, and the school and Bible classes were made truly the 
n»arsery of the church. The hall being situated" in one of the 
great thoroughfares of the city, many persons who stepped in 
from curiosity were convicted and converted. Among others, a 
youn^ man, who ran in to escape a shower, was hopefully con- 
s' verted the same evening. 

Real estate is eztravasantly high in the lower part of the city, 
and the con^egation did not possess the means of purchasing 
lots and building a house for public worship. Four substantia 
brick stores, occupied by grocers, at the comer of Dey and Wash- 
ington-streets, forming an area of seventy feet by eighty, bein? 
offered at auction, it was ascertained that the upper lofts could 
be converted into a chapel, while the first story could be let for 
enough to cover the interest of the purchase money, and part of 
the expense of fitting up a place for public worship. After seek- 
ing divine direction, the estate was purchased. Money was hired 
on a long term of years for a large part of the cost, and a bond 
and mortgage given as security ; a part of the balance was hired 
on the personal security of a few members of the church, while 
the expense of fitting up the house was raised by subscription, 
chiefly among the congregation. The chambers were thrown 
into a hall, the walls were raised, and the place prepared to accom- 
modate from 800 to 1,000 persons, being exactly of the same size as 
the church in Broome-street, occupied by the congregation lately 
under the pastoral care of Rev. William Fatten. The expense 
was about 7,000 dollars. * The congregation voted to have all the 
seats FREE, and consequently dispensed with pew doors. Expe- 
rience had shown that the system of free churches, if judiciously 
planned and properly sustamed, was the means, under God, of 
drawing in large numbers of persons who are too often excluded 
from houses of public worship, in consequence of the pews being 
owned or occupied by those who ooake no direct efforts to accom- 
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modate persons in humUe life, or those who tMd fto be dfged to * .* * 
attend public worship. ' '* * 

As it had been determined by the congregation not to let the 
stores underneath the church to tenants who traflkked in ardent 
spirits, the persons who had occupied them for several years were 
notified thereof, when it was found that the stores could not be 
leased, with this condition, for so much, by several hundred dol- 
lars per annum, as they otherwise could have been. But the 
congregation adhering to their determination, a change of tenant*, 
took place. Hard things were said at the time by many prolos- ' 
sors of religion at this ultra procedure, but the church had the 
gratification to receive into its communion, soon after, some indi- 
viduals from the immediate Deighbourhood, who had recently • 
renounced the business of selling " distilled damnation" by th» 
cask and quart. Two of them.are now elders of this church. 

The new church having been completed, the congregation as- 
sembled there on the 16th day of October, 1831. It was crowded 
the first Sabbath. So many accessions were made to the church 
soon after a protracted meeting, which commenced immediately 
after the church was opened for public worship, that it was deemed 
a duty to commence a second free church without delay. Accord- 
ingly, on the 14th of February, 1832, three of the elders, together 
with thirty-six other members, were organized into a church* 
wider the title of the Second Febe Presbyterian CHtrRcH of 
New-York. They met in Broadway Hall, about a mile from the 
Dey-street church, until the following May. Rev. E. P. Barrow» 
preached as stated supply during this period, and his kbours were 
blessed in the conversion of many souls. 

Rev. Charles G. Finney having been invited to the city, by 
individuals belonging to the First and Second Free Churches, 
and the spacious Chatham-street Theatre having been procured, 
and fitted up for a place of public worship, and for tfie religious 
anniversaries, it was deemed best to relinquish the plan for the 
present of a Third Free Church, and to invite the Second Fr^ 
Church to occupy the old theatre, now styled the Chatham- 
street Chapel.. Accordingly, on the 6th May,, 1832, they as- 
sembled at the place, and Mr. Finney preached from these words, 
" Who is on the hordes side ?" The expense of fitting up the 
theatre for a house of God, and c(Hiverting the saloons into lecture 
and Sabbath school-rooms, was n^rly 7,000 dollars ; and about 
half of that sum was contributed by members of other churches, 
on condition that the chapel might be occupied by the public at 
the religious anniversaries. On the 28th September, Mr. Finney 
was installed pastor, by a commission appointed by the third 
Presbytery (a branch of the first Presbytery). Sermon by Mr. 
Parker, from thes^ words : " Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that t>uild it ; except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.*' « 
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It is supposed that the chapel will contain at least 2,500 per- 
sons. The attendance has generally been large, and frequently 
the house is filled. For three weeks in succession it has been 
known to be crowded every evening, during a protracted meeting, 
Mr. Finney preaching every evening. 

Several of the young members of the two Free Churches, seeing 
how remarkably God had prospered the efforts* already made to 
convert sinners, and being desirous to be more useful than they 
could be in these churches, already sO' large, resolved to com- 
mence another Free Church. One of them, a young mechanic, 
who had been converted in the First Free Church, stated, that " he 
felt it to be his duty to do something for the cause of Christ ; 
that it was seven months since he had professed religion, and he 
Had done but little ; and that he was willing to give of the Lord's 
money committed to him^ one thousand dollars a year, for the 
promotion of the Redeemer's kingdom in the city." A similar 
spirit actuated his associates, and they gave according ** as the 
Lord had prospered them." After consultation and prayer, the 
colonists assembled for public worship at the Masonic Hall, on 
the -Oth December, 1832, Rev. D. C. Lansing, who had been 
invited from Utica, New- York, to take the pastoral charge, preach- 
ed on the occasion. The church, consisting of thirty-five mem- 
bers, was organized at the same time by a -commission appointed 
by the third Presbytery of New- York. Dr. Lansing was installed 
on the lOih February, 1833, and two of the young men were or- 
dained elders, Jqly 14. A lot of ground, eligibly situated at the 
corner of Houston and Thomson-streets, in^the eighth ward, 
having been procured^ a spacious, but neat house of public wor- 
ship was erected, at an expense of about 11,000 dollars. The 
congregation assembled in it December 29th, 1833, being pre- 
cisely one year from the formation of the church ; and the vicinity 
has been found to be a great field of usefulness. 

On the 5th January, 1834, a colony from the Second Church, 
consisting of thirty-five persons, commenced a new congregation, 
called the Fourth Frre Prksbytbrian Church.- They first 
met in a hall at the corner of Hester-street and the Bowery, un- 
der the ministry of Rev. Arthur Granger. On the 19th day of 
October, 1834 (Mr. Granger having taken a dismission), the Hev. 
Isaac Newton Sprague was inst-alled pastor. The congregation 
hired the old brewery in the fourth ward, at the corner of Mad- 
ison and Catharine-streets, where public worship was commenced 
on the 9th day of November, l634. 

The congregation have recently purchased these lots for the 
purpose of erecting a church, on the plan of the First Free Church, 
and meantime a spacious hall has been hired at the corner of the 
Bowery and Division-street, that will contain from 800 to 1,000 
persoiis, and the congregation will occupy it until their edifice shall 
be eoinpleted. 
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Preparations are making by members of the First and Third 
Free Churches, together with some individuals from the old 
churches, to form a Fifth Frbb Presbyterian Choroh in a 
convenient and central situation. One of the churches hereto- 
fore organized on the old system has recently received a small 
colony from the Third Free Church, and will be organized as the 
Sixth Free Church in the city. 

The First Free Church has admitted 753 members ; 301 males 
and 452 females ; 493 of whom united on profession of faith, and 
260 on certificates from other churches. The adult baptisms 
have been 303, and 27 young men are preparing for the mmistry. 
Rev. Joel Packer's pastoral relation to this church terminated on 
the 27th day of October, 1833, by the unanimous consent of the 
church, in obedience to the Saviour's injunction, *' Freely ye have 
received, freely give ;" and he embarked for New-Orleans, to 
take charge of the Second Presbyterian Church in that city, on 
the 1st November, 1833. Rev. Jacob Helffeinstein has been 
preaching subsequently as stated supply. 

The Second Free Church has admitted 426 members ; 145 
males and 281 females ; of whom 302 were added on profession, 
and 104 on certificate. The adult baptisms havebeen 106. Nine 
young men belonging to this church are studying for the minialtiy. 
Two members of tlus church, one male and one female, are en- 
gaged in the foreign missionary service. 

The Third" Free Church has admitted 344 members; 116 
males and 229 females ; of whom 203 were added on profession, 
and 141 on certificate. Twelve are studying for the ministry, 
and two are in the foreign missionary service. 

The Fourth Free Church has admitted 64 members ; 22 males 
and 42 females ; of whom 26 were added on profession, and 38 
on certificate. Three are studying for the ministry, and one is 
preparing for the missionary service. 

It isWieved that more than half the persons who are hopefully 
converted in these congregations, unite with other churches, ow- 
ing to various circumstances. A large portion of those who have 
here made profession of religion have not been previously baptized, 
which fact, while it shows that they have been brought up in 
families destitute of piety, evinces the importance of free churches, 
where the poor and neglected may have greater opportunity to hear 
the gospel preached. This fact shows a|^ the happy results at- 
tending the personal efforts made by the members of these church- 
es, in' inviting and encouraging the impenitent to attend church 
and Bible classes. New circles of religious influence are thus 
formed, and the gospel, in living epistles, is carried to hundreds 
of fjtmilies, which otherwise might have continued to live as hea- 
thens ifi a Christian land. The " aggressive movements" of these 
churches among the 'population of this city, have thus been attended 
with moat happy effects. Simiers have been'fihicked'^ £r«- 
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brands out of the burning, and made to rejoice in Grod their Sa- 
viour. 

Sabbath schools and Bible classes have been, from the hejnn- 
ning, objects of prime concern with the Free Churches. The 
districts near them have frequently been explored, and invitations 
given to the poor, and those who neglected the house of God, to 
attend church, and send their children to the- Sabbath school. 
The teachers in these schools have uniformly been professors of 
religion, for it is thought improper to intrust the souls of the young 
to the guidance of teachers who themselves have not been taught 
by the Spirit of God. It is said, I know, that impenitent teach- 
ers have sometimes been converted while acting as Sabbath school 
teachers. True ; but it is n«t known how many scholars have 
been made infidels by receiving religious instruction from '* blind 
leaders of the blind." A single fact shows what intelligent children 
think of this matter. A Uttle girl, not ten years old, said to her 
teacher, " I am afraid you will never lead me to heaven."—" Why 
notl" asked the teacher. "Because," said the child, "you do 
not appear to know the way yourself." While some were instruct- 
ing, others were visiting, and persuading parents and youth to 
avail themselves of the means of grace provided for them. The 
people of colour have not been overlooked, nor have they been 
thrust away into a few seats in tki galleries, but especial efforts 
have been made to instruct them, tod provide good seats for them, 
•o that they might feel that Christians imitate. their heavenly 
Father, in some degree at least, in not being respecters of per- 
sons. A large proportion of the accessions to the churches have 
been from the Sabbath schools and Bible classes. A few children 
have made a public profession of religion, some of them being 
seven or eight years old. In all caseS) individuals applying for 
admission to the church, attend a meeting of the session, and are 
examined faithfully with respect to the hope they entertain of 
having submitted to Christ. In some of the Free Churches it is 
the practice to propound (or, as the term is with you, propoMC) 
euch persons as give .evidence of piety, one month previous to 
their admission to the church. With all this care, a few cases of 
discipline have occurred, but ii) a majority of them, the subjects 
of discipline have been those rectiired by letter from other churches 
in the same communion, or of other denominations. 

A statement with regard to a single male Bible class, in one 

" of the churches, will give you an idea of thd method adopted in 

*i 4dl these churches to give biblical instruction to youth of both 

> eexes in separate classes. Two or three young men, who were 

loitering about near the church, wer^ invited to come ih and take 

seats apart, to see if they would like biblical instruction. After 

the morning service they agreed to become scholars. Each- was 

desired to bring a new scholar in the afternoon. They did soi * 

Juid others were invited to take seats with them. The mdoptioa 
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of a rule, that no professor of religion should be admitted without 
bringing a non-professor to the class, was the means of many 
impenitent persons being brought under instruction. The class 
met an hour and a half before the morning and evening services on 
the Lord's day, in the body of the church. A suitable library was 
established, and the teacher lent the scholars such books as in his 
judgment were adapted to their circumstances, giving the impen- 
itent Baxter's Call, 6lc. <kc., and biographies of devoted mission- 
aries, (Sec, to the young converts. One of the scholars acted as 
librarian. The scholars were encouraged to purchase Polyglott 
Bibles of the librarian, and to pay for them by small instalments, 
if unable to pay for them at once. The Gospel of Matthew was 
taken up in portions of about half a chapter for a lesson, according 
to the subjects. The teachers in the other departments, of the 
Sabbath school, members of the church generally, and especially 
the young converts, were actively engaged in persuading mactive 
professors, and the impenitent, wherever they met them, to unite 
with this class. Within twelve months, twenty-five of the young 
men in the class became teachers in the Sabbath schools, three 
began studying with a view to the ministry, tweniv-seven were 
hopefully converted, and thirty-seven in all united with the church. 
The principal objects with the teacher were the immediate conver- 
sion of sinners, and inculcating upon professors of religion their 
du^ to be co-workers with God in converting the world ; and 
the Lord greatly blessed the agency employed. 

A Bible class for females, taught by another elder of the church, 
occupied the lecture-room, and in two years eighty-five were 
hopefully converted in this class. — The number in this class varied 
from fifty to eighty. It was a great advantage to have them in a 
separate room, free from noise, so that their minds need not be 
diverted, but kept solemnly fixed upon the instructions. The im- 
penitent were brought into the class mainly by the Christians that 
belonged to it. They were always urged to do this, and to pray 
for their conversion, especially durmg the hours of instruction. 
The great aim of the teacher was the conversion of the scholar 
the first time she attended, and his main hope was during the first 
daee Sabbaths they came. After a.scholar had joined the class, 
the teacher took down her reaideqpe, visited her as soon as prac- 
ticable, and held personal conventtion with her about the salva- 
tion of her soul* In view of what God has effected by this 
affeney, there appears to have been most success with the scholars 
who did not live with professors of religion. This arose probably 
from two causes ; 1. Their not being gospel-hardened ; and, 2. 
From 'their not having some lukewarm professor near them over 
whom to stumble. 

It is the usual practice in these churches, on Sabbath eveniigs, 
lo invite those who axe resolved on immediate submission to 
God| or aro willing to be conversed or prayed with respecting their 
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touls* salvation, to come forward and take seats in front of the 
pulpit, or to meet the minister and elders in the lecture-room im- 
mediately after the dismission of the rftnyiytinn. And . the 
chmeh, on such occasions, are invited to ffeaj and pray for the m* 
flaetaces of the Holy Spirit, and to offer the prayer of faith iot 
the immediate conversion of sinners. The resnlbi have beon 
cheerinff, and many sinners have, on these solonm occaaioiiS} 
been ** led quite to Christ." 

The ministers of these Free Churches have moderate salaries, 
the church edifices ve plainly built, and all the expenses attend- 
ing public worship are on an economical scale. No one is ad- 
mitted to the churches, on profession or by letter, who will not 
pledge himself or herself to abstain wholly from the manufacture, 
sale, or use of ardent spirit. The use of tobacco, also, can be 
said scarcely to exist in these churches. It is inculcated on the 
members to practise temperance in eating, and plainness in dress 
and furniture. When it is considered that the cost of the tobacco 
used in this country is estimated to be more than the expense of 
supporting the ministers of every denomination, and that a world 
is perishing for want of the gospel, it surely behooves Christians 
not to indulge in any habit or luxury at the expense of the souls 
of their fellow-men. 

The minister of the first Free Church gave public notice to the 
people of his former charge, that he would not unite in marriage 
any member of his church with an unbehever ; and the sinfalness 
of such unhallowed marriages is mculcated by all the ministers of 
these churches. They believe they were expressly forbidden 
under the Old Testament dispensation, and also in the New Tes- 
tament. They cannot, then, but put the question to their people, 
with solemnity, " Shouldst thuu love them that hate the Lord V' 

Collections are taken at every service ; and on communion 
Sabbaths (the first in every month) the church members depdsite 
in the boxes the sums they severally agree to pay statedly for the 
support of public worship. The deficiency is made up anmulljr -^^ 
by a subscription among tnose members of the church who poa e e w ^ 
the means of contributing. Besides these, collections are &^ 
quently made for special objects of Christian benevolence, fto 
congregations are chiefly composed of people in moderate circam- 
itances, and of strangers. Although some persons of property 
belong to these churcnes, and others of this description, after 
being hopefully converted in them, have united with other churches, 
still the principal efforts are made to bring in the neglected, the 
poor, the emignint, and those who, in the arraQ{gements in the old 
churches, have been almost entirely overlookeA. 

Bp not understand me as asserting that all the members of 
thflM churches are active, prayerful, and consistent. It is not so. 
There are not a few, it is to be feared, who sit idly by while a 
world is perishing ; who, after having solenmly pledged themsehtes 
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to live for Chnt, do little or nothing to build up his kingdom, and 
regenerate the world. Great must be the condemnation of such 
profeuors 1 

. It is easy to se* that, could suitable ministers be procured^ it 
would be no difficult tlnng for the members of the Free ChHiohas 
to organize nuinj new churches every year. As it is, one new 
church has been organized every year since the system was com- 
menced in itik city. More than enough are added to them from 
the world annually to compose a large church. In fact, could the 
right kind of ministers be procured, each of the Free Churches 
could easily colonize and build up a new church every year, and 
these a^ain adopt the same system. We think a church cannot 
act efficiently when it is composed of more than 200 or 300 mem- 
bers, although we are too unwilhng to urge off our brethren that 
they may commence qf;her enterprises for the Lord Jesus. It is 
a great mistake to suppose it requires wealth or large numbers to 
maintain public worship, for in a city like this, a few young Chris- 
tians, who can raise 1,000 or 1,500 dollars to begin with, hire a hall, 
and procure a preacher, can support pubhc worship without 
difficulty, and make it instrumental of great good. God, in his 
holy providence, will, if they are prayerful, self-denying, and 
efficient, give them converts in the course of the year, whose con- 
tributions, added to their own, and the public collections, will en- 
able them to maintain, respectably, preaching and the accompany- 
ing means of grace. And such churches might be built up in 
every city, and in many villages. Why shodd they Hot be ex- 
tended throughout Christendom 1 And it may well engage the 
prayerful consideration of Christians, if such churches are not 
more in accordance with the spirit of the gospel than those that 
have been organized by the Presbyterian and Congregational de- 
nominations usually. We see what wonderful success our Metho- 
dist brethren have had by alluring to their houses of worship the 
middling classes of society ; " firing low," as their great leader, 
Wesley, enjoined it upon them. That eminent man well under- 
stood the philosophy of the subject, and knew that moral influence 
ascends in society, and especially in a republic. How fi[reatly is 
tA principle overlooked by many who essay to enli^ten the 
woria?— Let us not be ashamed to copy from the Methodists, or 
from any denomination, measures and modes of preaching that 
are blessed by the Holy Spirit ; especially ministers and others 
would do well not to refuse to copy the example of Jesus Christ, 
who certainly well understood in what way to influence, most 
efiectuaUy, human society. 

An extraordinary impulse is given to young Christians, when 
responsibilities like those described are assumed in the fear of the 
Lord ; and they then feel that it is both a duty and a pleasuft' to 
bestow the money intrusted to them in building up the RedeoDa<* 

er^s kingdom. Clerks in stores bftve subscribed 100 dollars per ' / 
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annum, and young merchants double or treble that amomit ; while 
others, without large means, have cheerfully given from 500 to 
1,000 dollars a year for the support of public worship ; and this, 
too, while they did not neglect more public calls to give money 
for the conversion of the world. The members of these churches 
have been pressed to rehnquish their ownership of the property 
committed to them by the great Head of the church, ana to hold 
it as stewards, to be laid out (the whole of it) in building up his 
kingdom, and converting the world. And some of them, it is 
confidently believed, aim to act upon this obvious principle of the 
goroel. 

Free churches, on similar principles, have been organized in 
many other places since the commencement of the system in this 
city, and generally attended, as there is reason to beheve, with the 
smiles of Divine Providence. Why should it be otherwise 1 
Free seats attract the poor, and Aose who are unable or unwilling 
to purchase or hire Tpevn ; utting promiscuously in the house of 
God abates the pride of the rich ; and it is well that men should 
feel humble before each other, at least in the sanctuary of the 
Almighty. And the system of labour adopted is calculated to 
bring into personal activity every member of the church. 

I have said that a new church might be organized in this city 
every year, out of each of the Free churches, provided suitable 
ministers could be obtained. Great difficulty and delay arise on 
this account ; for it requires preachers of pecuhar talenta to be 
successful in Free churches. They must be " scribee well in- 
structed" — Christians of much religious experience— of a revival 
spirit — sound theologians — ^ready extemporaneous speakers — not 
afiraid of " new measoiev,^' nor disposed to substitute expediency 
for duty 4 and in all respects thorough-going Christian reformers. 
Suck ministers will not fagaye sleepy congregations, nor vrill the 
members of their churches be at ease in Zion, or so conform to 
the world that it is difficult to distingnish them from those who 
have no hope in Christ. We bless God that measures are in 
rapid progress to educate young ministers, who will have the 
courage to preach the whole gospel, and take a strong hold of the 
blessed work of converting the world to Grod. May the XiOM 
Jesus Christ hasten the day when our young fnen, on being con- 
verted, will, in the spirit of the youthful Paul, desire above all 
things to be heralds of salvation ; and when Christian merchants, 
mechanics, farmers, and others, will " buy, and sell, and get gain,'' 
not to consume it upon their lusts, but to fill the treasury of the 
Lord ! 

I have thus, dear sir, given you the history of the Free Churches 

in this city to the present time, and have ventured to offer such 

'. ■ aug^tions as seemed pcrtiaent to the subject. Should you or 

others see fit to introduce the system into London, it cannot, I 

A ' think, but be attended with such happy success, as to evince that 
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it is a system in favour with God and man. In conclusion, allow 
me to remark, that there are two peculiarities in the history of 
our churches that specially need reformation : %. Expending so 
much of the Lord's money in enriching and embellishing houses 
of public worship ; and, 2. Neglecting the great body of the com- 
munity, adults and children. These things can be and should be 
remedied. When I have seen in some of our churches a com- 
munion service of massive plate, splendid chandeliers, and costly 
architecture and furniture, I have been reminded of the anecdote 
of Oliver Cromwell on visiting York Minster. In one of the 
apartments the Protector noticed twelve niches, in which were the 
statues of the twelve apostles in solid silver. " What have you 
there V* inquired Cromwell. On being told; he exclaimed, " Taka 
them down, coin them, and let them go about doing good." Is it 
not true, that the mere interest of the capital at present invested 
in superfluous architecture and fumitare in churches, is greater 
than the whole annual contributidA of the Pxotestant churches in 
Christendom for the spread of the goepsl 1 It may not be prac- 
ticable to take down and coin all &et6 useless investments, and 
send the proceeds about doing good,- but the present generation 
will be guilty before God, if they do not take heed not to run into 
such excess of folly, in lavishing upon embellishment funds that 
should be expended in multiplying churches, and winning souls to 
Christ. 

With high respect, I remain, dear sir, 

Yours, in the bonds of the Gospel, 

Lbwis Tafpan, 
30* 
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Statistical Returns taken hy the DeputaUon in the 

Course of their Journeys. 





Popula- 
tion. 


Places 

of 
Worship. 


Hearers. 


Com- 
muni- 
cants. 


• 

NEW- YORK 




32 

14 ^ 
S3 

20 

11 

9 

6 

2 

1 

1 

5 

is 

24 
11 
10 

2 

2 
10 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 
11 

6 
8 
5 
4 


• • • « 
mm mm 

* • • « 

40^600 
8,000 




Presbyterians and Scotch 

Church ' 

Reformed Dutch 

Episcopalians 




10,354 

3,800 
3,922 


Baptists .._ 




4,839 


Episcopal Methodists ^ . . 

Other Methodists 

Friends 




5,172 
2,500 


German Lutherans 

Moravians 




500 
100 


Evang. CongregationaUsts... 
Catholics 




150 


Unitarians 






Universalists .'.. 






Jews ......... 






PHILADELPHIA 


200,000 




, Presbyterians -..-.. 




Episcopalians . ....... .. 






Episcopal Methodists 

Reformed Dutch 

Reformed Presbyterians 

Quakers 






Lutherans 






German Reformed 

Universalists 






Unitarians 






Christian Baptists 

Jews' Synagogues 

Moravians 






Roman Catholics 






Miscellaneous 






BALTIMORE 


100,000 




Catholics ......... 




Methodists 






Prcsbvterians ............. 






B^ptiptfl 
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Baltimore — continued. 

Unitarians 

Episcopalians 

Reformed Church 

Assoc. Reformed 

Quakers 

BOSTON 

Congregationalists 

Baptists 

Umtarians 

Episcopalians 

WASHINGTON 

Presbyterians 

Episcopalians 

Methodists 

Baptists 

Catholics 

Unitarians 

Quakers 

Germans 

GEORGETOWN 

Different Denominations 

ALEXANDRIA 

Presbyterians 

Episcopalians 

Methodists 

Baptists 

Catholics ....^ 

Quakers 

Col. Methodists 

NEWBURGH...... 

Different Denominations 

MORRISTO WN 

Different Denominations 

NEWARK. 

Presbyterians 

Africans 

Episcopalians 

Baptists 

Methodists 

Catholics 

German Reformed 



Popula- 
tion. 



20,000 



7,600 
VjOob 



3,300 

3,500 

13,000 






1 

4 
1 
3 



9 
13 



4 
2 
7 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



5 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 



Hearers. 



Com 

muni> 

cants. 



500 



1,500 

12,000 

3,000 

300 

2,000 

250 

50 

200 

2,800 

700' 
700 
1,200 
400 
800 
400 
200 

3,000 

2,500 

4,000 

1,500 

700 

400 

1,700 

1,200 

150 



626 
500 

1,900, 
150 

1,000 
50 



870 
800 
600 
120 



700 

1,300 
150 

260 
700 





Popula. 


H 


Hearen. 


Com. 
cults. 


Dnlch Refonaed 

Scotch Preshjrterisns 


13,000 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

6 

4 

3 

1 
1 
1 


300 
100 

1.000 
400 
400 
600 

200 

aoo 

40 

)00 
100 


























Sixlr.::::::;::;:;; 

Reformed Melhodista 




200 
SOO 




























ODD 




PreabjterUns 


76 


SANDUSKY , 


700 
■3.600 








COLUIiJbUS 


3,300 
3,500 

aoo 

BOO 
400 
4,000 
600 
150 
SOO 
100 




Episcopaluna 














30,000 




















Epiflcdjialia™ 






















Jews' Synajogua, 
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MARIETTA 

Presbyterians 

Baptists 

Episcopalians 

Methodists 

ZANESVILLE 

Presbyterians 

Baptists 

Episcopalians 

Catholics , 

Methodists 

LEXINGTON 

Presbyterians 

Baptists 

Methodists , 

Reformed Methodists 

African Church 

Episcopalians , 

STAUNTON 

Presbyterians , 

Methodists 

Episcopalians 

CHARLOTTESVILLE 

Presbyterians 

Baptists , 

Methodists 

Episcopalians 

PETERSBURGH 

Presbyterians 

Methodists 

Baptists 

Episcopalians 

Coloured 

RICHMOND 

Presbyterians 

Episcopalians 

Baptists (many coloured) 

Methodists 

Mission Chap. Presbyterians. 

CathoUcs 

Quakers and Jewi 

Unitarians 



Popula- 
tion. 



2,000 



6,000 



2,000 



1,000 



7,000 



15,000 



Places 

of 

Worship. 


Hearers. 


1 




1 




1 




2 


1,200 


1 


\ 


1 




1 
1 


1 3,200 


2 


/ 


2 

2 


1,200 


1 
1 


1,000 
100 


1 
1 


1,000 
600 


1 


500 


1 


600 


• • w 


200 


1 


350 


1 


) 


1 


> 250 


1 


) 


1 


600 


1 


600 


1 


400 


1 


250 


3 


1,000 


2 


800 


1 


600 


3 




2 

1 


1,000 
200 


1 


350 


* • « 


100 


1 


150 



Com- 
muni- 
cants. 



500 



300 



400 



100 

225 
300 



100 



300 
300 
100 
60 
800 

500 

2,000 
800 



■:'■ ^ 



858 
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FREDERICSBURGH.. 

Presbyterians 

Episcopalians 

Baptists 

Methodists 

Campbellites 

ALBANY.. 

Presbyterians 

Dutch Reformed 

Methodists 

Baptists 

Covenanters 

Reformed Presbyterians. 

Episcopalians 

CathoIiCB 

Reformed Lutherans . . . 

UniverBalists 

African Church 

Primitiye Methodists . . . 

Quakers 

TROY 

Presbyterians 

Episcopalians 

Miethodists 

Baptists 

Catholics 

Unitarians 



UTICA.... 

Presbyterians 

Meihodists 

Baptists 

Dutch Reformed 

Episcopalians 

CathohcB 

Welsh.. 

Universalists , 

Baptists ,. 

NORTHAMPTON 

Congregational Orthodox. 



Popula- 
tion. 



4,000 



32,000 



15,000 



12,000 



s IS 



\» 



4,800 



4 
2 
3 



5 
2 



3 
2 

1 



1 
8 
1 



Hearers. 



400 
400 
500 
300 
110 

3,800 

1,200 

2,100 

800 

200 

300 

800 

2,500 

300 

500 

200 

100 

50 

3,000 

1,200 

1,600 

1,000 

2,000 

200 

350 

200 

2,300 
1,000 

800 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

300 

400 

2,000 



Com- 
muni- 
cants. 



220 
200 
300 
100 



1,650 
500 
500 
350 



200 



1,500 
800 

900 
400 



100 



1,000 



60 

few. 



200 





Popula- 


H 




Com- 


Iioj>Taxy,^oy-conl,med. 




s 


140 
100 

600 
160 

eoo 
«oo 

400 
300 
300 
100 
300 

700 
400 

400 
400 

9.600 
1,800 
BOO 
600 
700 
SOO 
1,000 
300 
ISO 

6,000 

4,600 

160 

8,860 










&TX"" 


300 


WHITESBOROUGH 

PrBBhyteriaiis - 


1,300 












7,000 








Dutch Reformed 




260 














Reforaied Piesbjlerians 




70 


CONCORD 


4,000 


470 
















13,000 






1,000 


Methodists... _ 


















uniiXa :::: 


















Free-will B^tiit.--- 




63 




10,000 


8 
4 






1,400 






600 






R^iman Catholicg _ 
















1,30* 





tion. 




Hearera. 




Hj RTFO 11 D— (OTKinuerf. 




I 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
I 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
I 

1 
1 

1 

1 


800 

eoo 

450 
S&O 
200 
600 

1,300 

i,000 
200 
SOO 
3U0 
300 
100 

5oe 

150 

300 

T50 
1,500 

550 
60 
150 
350 

350 

300 
















Roman CathoUcB 














2,6tO 








10 District Schools, in which 
SACO-. ..--,.. - 


4,l)fHJ 


SOO 




















Free-wUl Baptists _ 


'l',500 








BapSl^'T 






GENEVA -.- 


■ibco 




AsSfle. Refohnod _ 

Batch Reformed 


























3,000 




























i,BOO 






















a,aoo 


GOO 




PreBbjlerieui 


I3S 
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\f- 


Fopuli- 


H 


Heuen 


Oom. 

muoi- 


















350 




Epi»copa]i»ni 


1,500 


1 




230 


ProBbyterisna 






1 


300 
30 


100 
3 


EpiKopalianii 




Prflfihyli-riaiii 








410 


























1 










EBENSBURQH 


1,000 






1 


400 


200 






' 






PirfsBURGH 




Different Denominatioiia 




30 


13,140 


T,DSG 


. CHAMBERSBURGH 


3,500 












r 


600 




German Lutheaos 




•i 


800 








1 






Roman CWholio 
































u 
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Smailer Beninuiations, loSicA caiaiot be dicided among th* 
different Slates, the Proportions not being tnoan. 





Popula- 


S 


1 


Coauntt. 
nfoBls. 






150 

216 

leo 

167 

79 

410 

9 

"70 
400 

'356 

3,073 
648 

1.535 


19? 

lee 
6S1 

'iio 

'4501 

550 










Doteh Reformed Church 


::;k 


8S.487 
30.00d)>« 
tl.llS 
13.S86 
30.440 
1,67S 

i5."oob , 

60.0M 


Six Piinciple B^itiiH 

Se.cQlh.day Baptists 

New.Jem«alem Church 

AsBOciate and oiher Meliodials. 


3im.im 






Shat™, 


15,000 

Bfions, > 
.York i 








Deduct Miecellaneous Deoomin 
added to Pennnylvania and Nt™ 


259,958' 
59,307 • 


' 


8,653 


800.551 
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